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See Pages 31, 36 and 37 for Story of “Jack and the Beanstalk” and Posters to Color. 
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A revolution in publishing! A sensational offer! Think of it! Thirty wonderful Flexible | 
Redecroft masterpieces for only $2.98. The greatest books ever written! This means exactly 
what it says! $2.98 for ALL THIRTY—not for ONE—NOT A FIRST PAYMENT— . 
but $2.98 for the entire set of 30 volumes and there are no further payments! Each — a : _ 
book complete—NOT EXTRACTS. Each volume printed in clear, readable type. - . 
on excellent book paper, and bound in wonderful Flexible Redcroft. OVER 
FOUR MILLION VOLUMES SOLD WITHOUT ADVERTIS- ' 


ING. Here is the most remarkable opportunity you have ever had to 


fe ROE ES SS 


FIFTY BEST | 


become familiar with the works of the world’s greatest authors. a” XUBAI VA 7 I / > POEMS 
You cannot help but become more interesting, better satished F fo : OF 
with yourself, after reading these, the greatest works of : f iV YA) i ENGLAN 


all time. 
























Just mail coupon. See the ia 
books. If not better than you f ITTLE 
thought, return them at our ex- | EATHER 
pense and you will not be out | IBRARY, | 


—_— (| 
one penny. These are the wonderful 


books of the Little Leather Library ] ible Redcroft a 
Corporation which are so anal — oe 
in size. You can carry one in your 
pocket wherever you go. The list of authors includes Kipling, De Mau- Y 
passant, George Washington, W. L. Gilbert, Coleridge, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Stevenson, Oscar Wilde, Edgar Allen Poe, Shakespeare, Oliver 
Schreiner, Edward Everett Hale, Henry Drummond, Omar Khayyam, 

Abraham Lincoln, Irving, Conan Doyle, Emerson, Thoreau, ‘fon. DR.JEK YLL 

Browning and others. Read these wonderful books for a month. Then | AnD 

if not pleased, send them back and lose no money. Think of buying ) : MR HYDE 
30 wonderful Flexible Redcroft books for only $2.98. Look ex- + 
actly like flexible leather and wear better. Send these books to : Little 































Little friends instead of greeting cards. Read and re-read them your- ; , 

Leather self. Every cultured person must know these authors’ works. @ Leather 

Library They are almost equivalent to a college education. . | Library 

Corp’n, “Greatest Bargain of My Life” ‘Worth $15” = mes ' Corp’n, 
t. 564, “Send Me 5 More Sets” “You Are Doing a - « pare Dept. 564 

- 54 4th A Great Work”— These Are Examples of the hb S be ANS ) 354 mt Pee ’ 
. ve., Comments Received by Us About These bane New York 


Books. We knew the American public would ‘ . AON 
appreciate an opportunity to purchase thirty PAE RIO 
of the greatest books ever written, for only $2.98. . \ ae 
But we were amazed at the enthusiastic response. Letters pour in 
every day praising the books, praising the offer, ordering additione 
sets. Everybody wonders how wecan give such a great bargain. | 
TEAR OUT THE COUPON NOW! 
Send no money now. Mail coupon and we will send 
the entire 30 volumes at once. Simply pay postman 
2.98 plus postage, andexamine the books for 
days. We positively guarantee refund if you 


New York 


Please send me sets of 30 volumes 


Please send me sets of 30 volumes 
of world’s greatest masterpieces, bound in 
Flexible Redcroft. I will pay the postman $2.98 
for each set plus postage, but if I am not satisfied I 
will mail books back at your expense within 30 days 
and you are to refund my money at once. 





of world’s greatest masterpieces, bound in 
Flexible Redcroft. I will pay the postman $2.98 
for each set plus postage, but if I am not satisfied | 
will mail books back at your expense within 30 days 
and you are to refund my money at once. 
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Address 92.98 they will be cleaned out quickly. Address 
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Little Leather Library Corp. 
Dept. 564, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥, 





~~" Note— (Outside U. S. Price $3.98 cash with order.) Note—(Outside U. S. Price $3.98 cash witn order.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The instruments of the orchestra 


by sight, sound, and story 


A constructive aid for teaching music in the schools 


This plan of orchestral instrument study consists of: 


18 charts (14"x22”), showing the instruments 
in absolute accuracy of color and detail; 


Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 35670 
and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), which give 


the tone color of every instrument in appro- 


priate excerpts; 


A handbook, giving full description and his- 
tory of the instruments and their uses by 


composers. 


These three units together offer for the first time 
in the history of public school music a practical means 
for the complete study of the instruments of the 
orchestra by sight, sound, and story. 


Consult any Victor dealer, 
or write for full information 
to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola 


3. V.9, PAT OFF 








‘HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label]! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO, 
Camden. N. J. 
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STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing 
4 our list for the following month; thus the renewal of 
a subscription expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 16th, etc. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this Journal in 
{each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 


e middle of the month previous to the 
rs, and should reach subscribers before the 
It is published only during the 
» numbers for July and August being | 
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_ FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in| Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
Canada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents | successful work furnished free on application. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Enlivening the History Review, 
Regina I. Zimmerman; Biography as an Aid in Teaching—VII (Liv- 
ingstone and Stanley), Mabel L. Corbin; Spring “Candling” Time, 
Mary P. Davis; Outlines for the Study of United States His- 
tory—VIII (The Struggle for Supremacy), Regina I. Zimmerman; A 
Stenciled Blackboard Border, Winifred Unruh Selby 
SEESAW JOINTED Toy-—Two Roosters—Bess Bruce Cleveland 
PRIMARY METHODS AND DeEvices—The April Opening Period, Mae Foster 
Jay; Phonic Lessons Made Easy, E. Corinne Skillman; Picture Frame, 
Helen H. Leland; Game Portfolio, Stella H. Yowell; Paper Cutting 
Exercise, Nellie M. Pairpoint; Schoolroom Snapshots; Coloring Card 43-46 
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A Birp-Story SEWING Carp. Leslie Simpson...........¢ EPSP EST AT 
“In MEn’s Heants.” Florence i. Stryicer ss... cacssinncscseecsecseseccsece 48 
PICTURES TO USE IN STUDYING “DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE.”’..........-e0ee 49 
PEDAGOGICAL PAGE (By Some of Us, for All of Us)—Perfect Lesson Book- 

lets, Alice Embree; Montessori and the Creative Instinct, Nye Wini- 

fred Griffiths; Little Stories About Teachers—IV; Compensation 

LSDBIN) | UDC ONONBEY 5 os 60S oS <a we s6n6 a6 koe dow eb ob4G Sedu se aoe 50 
MATERIAL FOR A DAPANESE PROGRAM. 6. cco cds cowie vos aeddwserakasdosece * 51 


OTHER APRIL ENTERTAINMENT—The Stolen Princess (play); Rainy Day 
Children (song), Blanche Burkett Lyon; Masque of Dreams, 
Blanche Jennings Thompson; Signs of Spring (song), Catherine Al- 
lison Christie; Columbia’s Bouquet, Agnes Miller, and Our Flower 


Friends, Ella Stratton Colbo (Flower Day exercises) ; Recitations.... 52-56 
Poems Ovum READERS HAVE ASKED FOR... ..2.6.0600 00sec scscc ccvcceacecs 58 
TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB.............cccccccccccccccccces 60 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and 
can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your for- 
mer address and giving him forwardnig instructions. 


All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
We are compelled to ask this of our customers because of the increased charges 
imposed by banks for the collection of checks. Nearly every post office is now 
y. procure a 


a Money Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easil 





Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 


Money Order. 





The May Number 


E shall have the privilege of offering our readers in May an im- 
portant article by Supt. C. W. Washburne of Winnetka, IIl., on 
“Individualized Instruction in Public Schools.” Another article 

of unusual interest will be “Teaching Children to Write Verse,” by Har- 
old Barnes, Supervising Principal of Elementary Education in Girard 
College, Philadelphia. Of timely and practical value will be “Geog- 
raphy Lessons Based on the New Census,” by Prof. Douglas C. Ridgley 
of Illinois State Normal University. In view of the approaching sum- 
mer vacation, many teachers will be interested also in two handsomely 
illustrated pages on our National Parks, as represented by Yellowstone 
and Glacier. 

Among the features which appear in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR from 
month to month and which, we hope, our readers find very helpful, is the 
series of blackboard borders and calendars by Mr. Morris Greenberg 
who has had wide experience in this field. Another such feature is the 
series of bird stories by Cara Lanning, with Miss Cleaveland’s outline 
illustrations for coloring.: Other series which we should like to mention 
oftener are Miss Zimmerman’s United States history outlines and Miss 
Corbin’s biographical articles. 

The May number will, of course, contain much entertainment mate- 
rial suitable for Closing Day, as well as for May Day, Mother’s Day, and 
Memorial Day. “The Ugly Duckling” will be the subject of the corre- 
lated cover, double-page poster, and story, while the picture study will 
represent Mme. LeBrun’s charming “Portrait of the Artist and Her 
Daughter.” There will be several May basket designs, an illustrated 
school garden project on gourds, and also, as usual, a poster calen- 
dar and a jointed toy. As a companion to the biographical sketch of 
President Harding, published in the present number, we shall offer in 
May a similar article on Vice-President Coolidge. 





A Chance for You to Save Money 
Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described elsewhere 
in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving prices, The 
first list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered singly. 
The second list gives the prices in combination. 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 
Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans, one year..........2....e cece eee e eee $2.00 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below)...................0000- 1.00 
“How I Did It” (See description on page 67).....cceeee eee cece eee eee eens .60 
Every Day Plans, 8 volumes.............- BPG kad dceseekesune 1.50 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth... ] Gescription 4 oa... sess c ease 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth) on page 70 ( .............6.. 1.25 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth....... OL MATCH 8 ois eiees scenes 65 
The School Year, 1 volume, cloth.......... MUMOCY Aiswciesecsavceees 65 
The Instructor Poste Patterns (See description on page 72 of Feb. number)... .60 
60 


Little Citizens and Their Flags (See description on page 72 of Feb. number) 
(SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 














Normal Instructor-Primary Plans os Bg er 
with The Pathfinder.......... $2.75 | Seeley’s Question Book..... , $2.50 
with “How I Did It”......... 2.50 (or The Year’s Entertainments) 
with Every Day Plans........ 3.20 5 : 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 tig, Bele ag: ness See eh Gabe t $2.25 
with The Year’s Entertainments 3.00 Busssicres2 
with The School Year........ 2.50)| x 
with Practical Selections...... 2.50 ae “Ng gl ab gbeveuieba : ] 
with Instructor Poster Patterns 2.50 (or The School Year) $2.00 
with Little Citizens.......... 2.50 Ve Erection! rg ae | - 
renin ieree a or e instru 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans) (or Little Citizens and Their’ Flags) 
BUDTNOCT., o.0s.cso00 000s ses Fe : 
The Pathfin ved \ $3.25 Seeley’s Question Book......... 
POW BURP 6 oss nice vewe ce ast: at as Vas Mele 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans } “How I Did It”........ Be sax) 
Every Day Plans.............. $3.70 (or The School Year) $1.75 


(or Practical Selections) 
(or The Instructor Poster Patterns) 
(or Little Citizens and Their Flags) 


“How I Did It” = 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 














Seeley’s Question Book......... 
> - Ting worn Entertainments) $3.50 The Pathfinder > es 
“How I Did It”............00- with How I Did It”........ $1.50 
$$ _____ with Every Day Plans........ 2.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans‘ with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
. “EOW C0010 Ab ..2s. 0a ees | with The Year’s Entertainments 2.00 
Any The School Year........ f $3.00 with The School Year........ 1.50 
Practical Selections...... ’ with Practical Selections...... 1.50 
Two | Instructor Poster Pacoan | with Instructor Poster Patterns 1.50 
Little Citizens............ J with Little Citizens.......... 1.50 


For subscription to other countries, add postage as follows: Cana- 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: 
Foreign: Normal Instruc- 


dian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 50c. 


tor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
e 

I he Pathfinder tion’s Capital. It is now in its 28th year of increasing success 

: é and is everywhere recognized as the best current events mag- 
azine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 
and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important news of 
the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information 
of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed above. 


Send orders to F. ‘A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
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LATTAS BOOK 


TEACHERS READ 


ERS —The new 
4 inches, contains 


the efforts of 
educators who kn 
primary 

















\ Nine vols., cloth, 
12mo, Every book 
by a specialist. 

Our Special Offer to You: You select 35c 
worth of goods free with each book. 





Maternity and Child Care, postpaid ..$1.50 
The Proper Feeding of Infants ..... éwaguree 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ....$1.50 
First Steps in Child Training ........$1.50 
The Faults of Childhood and Youth.... ry 50 
The Trend of the Teens ...........+. $1.50 


Everyday Problems in Child Training $1.5 
Putting Young America in Tune 7 5 
The Home Guide to Good Reading.. 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box a doz asstd. 30c 


4 





FER 


Blackboard Stencils * 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags: Cupid; 

Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Cherries and Hatchet. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c; Big Indian; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 


Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ......20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 on each subject: Easter; 
Valentine; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 


Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 


Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 25¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, '4-pound bag....15c 


New Devices by Hall & MeCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16e 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. 16¢ 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... 16¢ 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............ 1l6c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..... l6c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color..... 20¢ 
Fairy Folks Pictures. to Color........ 20¢ 
Economy Primer, Nos. | and 2, each ..20¢ 


Good Books for Teachers 
For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 

four grades, Contents: Sleep- 

ing -rincess; Old Street 

Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 

Three Bears; Three Pigs; 

Goldenrod and Aster; How 

Cedric Became a Knight; La- 

tona and the Rustics; How 

the Apple Blossoms Came 

Back; and 124 other excellent 

stories from Andersen, Grimm, 


For Tst 
Carpren’s Fk 





Srowning, Longfellow, Gay- 

lord, Kinsley, Laura E. Rich- 

ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 
Old Mother West Wind Stories............70¢ 
Household Stories, 41 stories..... beeow -70¢ 
Games for Playground, Bancroft........ $2.40 


Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth.$1.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant..$1.40 


Good Manners for All Occasions........ $1.50 
Dialogues for District Schools............ 35 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues.......... 35 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 


No, 1, pound, $1.50; 8 oz., 80c; 4 oz.....45¢ 














Nos. 3 or 3, Ib., $1.40; 8 oz., 75c3 4 oz...40c 
Raffia, natural, best grade, pound......30c 
Colored Raffia, name colors, 8 oz, ......50c 
Long Pine Needles, 4 0z., 20c; 8 0z......35¢ 
PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
_— Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
_ Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........10c 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands......25¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
2S LATTA erp language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15c 


Colored Posters—Easter; Animal; Valentine; 

Flower; Bird; Patriotic, 10-ft.x20-in., ea..30c 

SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
weighs two pounds. 
several 


and rural 
postpaid price is $1.00. 


The Parents’ aes 


THIS 


a 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 
prominent 
ow the needs of 
teachers. The 








Latta’s con for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other aaa 





LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Popular Educator 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMA VY PT ANS 
. N Fm Yi i \ 
All Postpaid Uniess : | 
Otherwise Stated uy ee 
ye we 





OUR BEST OFFER 





Orde $1 worth of Latta’s Sur 
plies with one of the following ar 
subtract 35c from the total. Trv 
Normal! Instructor-Primary 

FIOM, ONO YOO ccc cesacics $2.00 
Pathfinder, one year........ 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year 00 
Kindergarten and First Grade 


Woman's Home Companion..... 2.0 
Pictorial Review, 1 year 2.5¢ 
Seeley’s Question Boo : 1.25 

















Automobile, Church. Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, J i 0 
Red Bird, Pig. Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three Primary 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out tio 1 ) 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast Etude. 1- vr. ’ 
eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. H Ww Teac | Grades. « 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 14 in., 100, l6c; 1% in., 20c. E eryday Pla 6 ¢ ) 
$ B k Years Enter : t 
Entertainment Books Snel A ge ee ; ames, 8 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days..........35¢ with orma fer 
Successful Plays 50c, Excelsior Dialogues ....40c Marion George t ks. Prima p | 
Closing Day Exercises ..........+-. a acocaie mere diate, 1( olume nm ¢ , Se Py 
Primary Speaker 30c, Intermediate Speaker. .35: Intermediate, | ' 10c, 
H . r “f- 
Printed Outline Maps Printed Weaving Mats prapenecemenn COMMON SCHOOL 
United States; Any Continent; Any State; Size 6'4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, Mughe-' ay SCHELL IN A 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History printed on thi a paper, to Pe UTSHELL 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- be cut out; 15 mats. .15¢ | eaten See 
wise, 834x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. Sad : ; | 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. Mats, Cut-Out ¥ “* N u 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. Size &x8, Construction } 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. paper. assorted ; . 
half-inch slits, all cut ¢ 
Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. ak se were, 18 OE Pe 
Common Ww hite Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12 mats, with weavers... .30 k tp) Se 2 
per Ib., 25c; postage extra. 500 Extra Weavers, like Pp coe 3 | PF 
Fancy W hite Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, with Cut-out Mats....18 Vso ao x 
per pound, 32c; postage extra. 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. Standard Sex Hygiene | senund? 1Se: dozer 
. 15c; postage extra. ‘ite Teaching Sex Hygiene, postpaid.. ts 
Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col-  flerself: Himself. each postpaid $13 ) S 
ors, 2 Ibs., 50c; postage extra. Same papet, The Man and the Woman, postpaid..... 1.1 ' 


50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 
50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 50c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 90c; postage extra. a 
Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 50c; postage extra. 
20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 


2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 50c 
500 


Writing Paper, 8%4x11, ruled both sides, 
sheets, 5 lbs., $1.65; Bond, 84x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.55., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30¢; qt., 4 s., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, Ib. , 25¢; postage extra. 

Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.75 f 

Sharp Points, nickel, 51 
in,, each postpaid...35c 


Rubber Stamps 










Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.50 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
PEF BEE 62.00:04:0450 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. Very_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 








Ibs., price $2.90. Pint 

Refill, 2 Ibs. $1.15; 

quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 

Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%x11, 
5 Ibs., package, 500 shts, $1.20; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.50; postage extra. 


Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra 35c 
COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades 
16 Coping Saw Pat‘erns to 
trace actual size 20 
Tube Mending Glue .... 
16 Manual Training Exer-_ 
cises for Boys 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture ...... $1.26 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions 20¢ 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ...$1.45 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .........30c 
8 Animal Drawings to trace 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35¢ 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer..60c 
Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions. .25c¢ 


c 
RT 





Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for » e85C 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 234x3%%, inked 
TERY 16 WHE: 2005 35c 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
Pen Holders, cork ; 
tip, doz.....45e 
Kneaded Rubber 
PAGE inccess 10c 


> 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name prin 


























} in print and cript aS New Primar \ her ¢ 
shown. Each card 2132x3 J; ' \rit ( 
inches, printed alike On [ytermediate At ( ‘ \ Work 18 
both sides. ut 150 ( l’a l t J t 
| other words in print and I 
script, including pre RINTER— 
nouns verbs, 1iyectiy Ss 
conjunction S GiGi i tr, 
og a voc abn ary tc t re 
| de the child for ar | 
Oa or first reader. See g t 
listed in “The Begit | 
Outtit.”” Per set 
The Beginner’s Outfit. - 
A splendid collection of devices and 
plies to te ich young children from the first f-inch tv 
day of school until they are prepared to ( Alp] 
the primer. Every teacher who has used t paste 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has heer ; 
more than satistied with results Popular Pictures 
Order Any of the pe ap Sepia, 16 \\ 
Word Chart, s! wing print and i] ton Lincol: ’ 
Blackboard Stenciis, showing sixt east nae 
sentences, four inches high, to trace.. 1 la onna . 
Easy Words to ¢ lor and to build sentences, Childs Tp 
large print and script in outline on white nt ) 
drawing paper, for four pupils. 0c ag. — : 
Primary Language Cards, for tour’ pupils . pe Pte 
Vord Cards to build sentences, one side Aye = dh. Pp 
print, the other script. fer four pupils S 1" ae sable A che 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 1 hin or : 
3,000 Script Words to Paste. four pupils 16¢ . . 
544 Easy Sentences printed in seript wit oe : # | 
light red ink, to trace fo Is 1 Hi 
Alphabets, Figures, ete.. on care ir 8 I . 
I g ‘ . . 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils 7. 
Alphabe ts, F igure Ss, ete., to paste, n ; e 7 : 
high, 2,220 char acters, for four pupils..20e¢ we Rit : 
Tracin Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5 
i ak tee ae ee Latta s Drawings t to Co! or 
New Illustrated Pri mary Arit cog ec Cards SD s ( 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 oo  A5e 16: Three Bi 1 ( 


Be Sure to Read This S 











The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils cor I | 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38. 6 | 1) 
but we will send all postpaid for only 5 (16 Ds ‘ ( 1 

Note: Add 50c for ez additional ] 16 Fa Story Dr q | 
Same as above for three pupils.........$2.80 16 | eer Story Dr ( 1 
Same as above for two pupils ......... 2.05 12 Ce ntional Bor 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.¢ Art ( ‘ , | 

. 7 me YT) 
Paper Cutting 5 Sart tanker lhe age Be 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... Se W ( Black ( 
44 Large Drawings : oll 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- | 
or, assorted sizes 20c ’ 
12 Different Calen- 1S 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15¢ Seatwork Book 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with I Did I i 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c peg 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., as std 1 20c 
— Colored Circles like above, gumme md 35 . 

3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Ce ee 33¢ 1 su 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c Mr f 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c yaper Foldir ‘ 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c Jasket ma 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c M 
25 Public School Report Cards........... 15« Flags ( l 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c n ¢ O 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10¢ s to t 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c Card FI 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c Clay Mode ‘ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15c pe ling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; postage extra 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words..2%¢ JPlastine. mixed in oil, Red, Vr 
 Neamcameto Practical Penmanship Copies... 05c Blue, — ne pour x 38c ; postan extra. 
Parson's Bookkeeping Made Easy...... 25e Parson's Practical Irawing Vook........ 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Important Announcement 


Teachers Placed on 


a Cost Basis 
No Registration Fee 


National Teachers Agency 


General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 

1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Southern Building, Washington 
Steger Building, Chicago 








H. H. Kingsley, Superintendent of 
Schools for thirty years, Manager 
of the Public School Department. 


If you are available for a position of 
any kind, anywhere in the United 
States, now or later, do not fail to 
write us at once, filling out the special 
application blank below, and sending 
it to the General Offices, Evanston, 


Grade Application Blank 


eee eer eee eer reese eeerseeeeseeeeeeens 


Education—give particulars, schools 
attended, etc. 


Experience—state positions held, 
grades taught, when, where, how long 
in each place. 

How long have you taught? ........ 
What grade or grades do you prefer? 


Salary received? 


MAORTT ORDOOURNT So ksb'c iaccnco enous 
BST 55a skews MEIBIGT 5s sosbewe 
Ot ers sae (Coe eS 


Give names, addresses and official po- 
sitions of a few persons acquainted 
with your scholarship and teaching 
ability. 


coe errr eee ee eeereereeseerseeseesees eee 
eee eeere rere sereseeseerereesesreeeeseee 
—TTrerererteryTT Cee eee ae ae 


»O.6/0.6 0.6.9) 62 6 00.9.0 04284049 4 OOO OO 


Terms: No registration fee. A com- 
mission of five per cent of the salary of 
the first year is charged upon accept- 
ing a position through the Agency, 
with the understanding that there 
will be a refund pro rata to each 
teacher paying a commission, for the 
difference between the actual cost 
after all expenses are paid and the 
commission already paid. 


Date 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By Mary E. 


The Hero of the Longhouse. — 
Laing. Illustrated by David C. Lithgow. Cloth. 
329pp. $1.60. World Book Company, Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, New York. 

The mere statement that the histori- 
cal Hiawatha has nothing in common 
with the Longfellow Hiawatha, so far 
as life facts are concerned, would prob- 
ably only confuse and disappoint most 
children. The great poet’s presentation 
| is so vivid and in its Indian spirit rings 
so true that it is hard even for adults 
to adjust themselves to the fact that 
Longfellow based his poem on a book 
which identifies Hiawatha, with a cer- 
tain fantastic divinity of the Ojibways, 
in the West, whereas really he was co- 
founder of the League of the Iroquois 
in what is now New York State. At 
the present time it is of particular in- 
terest to note that the Indian hero’s 
| whole life was devoted to the cause of 

inter-tribal peace and that he had a 
difficult trail to travel in accomplishing 
| his great reform. This book is based 
| upon the most careful research and 
| sympathetic understanding. Its ac- 
| euracy is vouched for by Arthur C. 
| Parker, State Archeologist of New 
| York. Hiawatha’s youth is described 
imaginatively (no records of it exist), 
but it is pictured with strict regard for 
Indian traditions. A number of illus- 
trations by David C. Lithgow, noted 
for his Indian paintings, help in vis- 
ualizing the events and the setting. 
The book is intended for use as a sup- 
plementary reader in the sixth grade 
and above, but it will also be of general 
| interest, especially to organizations 
| such as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
| Girls, and Woodcraft League. 

By Adelaide Mickel, Department 
| of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
| Peoria, Illinois. Illustrated. Paper, 62pp. 85c. 
| The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 

Perhaps no form of applied art lends 
itself more fully to the development of 
what is both practical and artistic than 
stenciling. Miss Mickel’s attractive lit- 
tle book shows this plainly. She gives 
some fifty articles to be made and dec- 
orated, classified according to difficulty 
from third grade through high school. 
There are introductory chapters on 
| methods, tools, and principles of design. 
The book is beautifully and helpfully il- 
lustrated with line drawings and half- 
tones. It should not only encourage 
| good taste and skill but inspire pupils 
| to do original designing of real merit. 
| “Personalityculture” by College Faculties. 
| (In “Teacher Recruiting Series.”’) Cloth. 128 
| pp. $1.50. Pick Your Prof, or Getting By in 

College. Paper. 32 pp. 25c. Both by David 
L. Berg. Institute for Public Service, 423 W. 
120 St., New 

In “Personalityculture’’ Mr. Berg 
has made a keen study of the per- 
sonalities of seventy-two instructors in 
over one hundred summer = school 
classes. Because so many teachers at- 
tend such classes, it should be of partic- 
ular interest to them. It is the conten- 
tion of the author and of the Institute 
for Public Service that, considering the 
very large progressive increase in the 
register of college students, more atten- 
tion should be paid to the characteris- 
ties of the faculty personnel, along with 
the familiar emphasis on expansion of 
property and facilities. It would be 
impossible to say whether Mr. Berg’s 
seventy-two instructors are “represen- 
tative.” If they are, then the average 
is pretty low. Certainly it may be 
claimed, in fairness, that some of the 
most able and amiable members of col- 
lege faculties do not teach summer 
classes. On the other hand, it is too of- 


TEACHERS 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1450 Y. M. C, A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation please send list of posi- 
tions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 








| S$tenciling. 


York. 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawait, 


BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest Western Agency Free Enrollment 


See Free Enrollment Blank on Page 4 in March Issue. - 








7000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign 
countries for nearly SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and colleges from Kindergarten to 
University. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do s0 by employers direct. 
This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted. If you want a position with the 
Progressive employers who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the 
same service they use. Free enrollment. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. 


The Western Reference & Bond Association . 
318 Journal Building Kansas City, Missouri 























Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Free Registration. Unsurpassed Facilities for Service. 


| 

| WRITE US IF INTERESTED IN ANY KIND OF TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
| POSITION. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN GRADE TEACHERS. 

| 


American Educational Service Bureau, 28 F. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


} 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

8—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 

Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor. 505 Fifth Ave, (42nd St.) New York 
**QUALITY and SERVICE.’’ A Comprehensive Organization. 

NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 


. Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave, H.C. Reeves, Manager. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Ill., 122 So. Michigan Ave., E. O. Jones, Manager. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 




















HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY , TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ING, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 








42nd year. 
continuous management, 
teachers in great demand. 








Excellent positions open: salary 





University Block ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. —_ RERPETRE ASN Giiy ABTANGE SAGA AK 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
FREE REGISTRATION 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
 ] 102 East Third Street, 

GHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4,222.270%'" Wy, 

Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

= for grades and high schools, for September. 

Wanted Teachers in grades $900 to $1600 : High pocket $1000 to $1900. NO FEE unless appointed. 
Personal service guaranteed. Write immediately, sending qualifications. Oswego Teachers Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y° 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 

9 Manager. Vo Position, No Fee. 
NEW YORK STATE = Headquarters for school and college positions in 
Enroll now 








TEACHERS’ BUREAU New York and other eastern states. 
if you wish a better position for another year. Ask f 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. free folder and registration blank. . gti 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “* *s22rwcAge 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary, or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


THE WAY T0 ane i Hi I C y4N Cr '@) TEACHERS’ 
THE 3B EST | 31 West-Lake Street. Suite 205 A G E N C 4 
POSITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


Old, established firm has a few positions for summer work for teachers with college 
or normal training. Affords income of $200 monthly. Neither previous experience 
nor money required. Must be unencumbered and over 28. Write for particulars. 


Address JAS. J. CONROY, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 






























Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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How Would You Introduce 


Newcomer? 


jF you were the hostess of a din- 

ner party and your out-of-town 
guest arrived rather late, how would 
you present him? Wouid you intro- 
duce him to all at once? Would you 
introduce him to the person in whose 
honor the dinner is given? Would 
you take him to each guest individ- 
ually? Which is correct ? 


The man who would be cultured, well-mannered, 
and the woman who would possess that coveted gift 
of charm, must cultivate the art of introduction. For 
he who can create a pleasant atmosphere between 
strangers, who can make conversation run smoothly 
and pleasantly, distinguishes himself as a person of 
breeding. ‘ 

Every day, in both the business and social worlds, 
occasion arises for the introduction. Perhaps it is a 
business acquaintance who desires to meet your 
brother. Perhaps it is a friend who would like to 
meet another friend. The next time you introduce 
two people, notice whether the feeling you create is 
friendly and pleasant or whether it is uncomfortably 
strained. ; 

Let us pretend that you are at the club with Mr. 
Jones, a young friend. There you meet elderly Mr. 
Blank. In introducing your two friends, would you 
say, “Mr. Blank, let me present Mr. Jones,” or “Mr. 
Jones, let me present Mr. Blank’? If Mr. Blank is 
the cultured, well-bred gentleman he seems to be, 
would he say, “Pleased to meet you”? What would 
be the correct thing for him to say? 

As he is an old friend of the family, you take Mr. 
Blank home for dinner. But your sister has never 
met him. Would you say, “Mr. Blank, this is my sis- 
ter, Rose,” or, “Rose, this is Mr. Blank”? Is it cor- 
rect for Mr. Blank and Rose to shake hands? If she 
is seated, shall Rose rise and acknowledge her broth- 
er’s introduction? 

Later in the evening you go with Mr. Blank to the 
theatre. In the lobby, Mr. Blank recognizes some 
friends of his wife, and he greets them. You have 
never met the ladies; never spoken to them. Should 
you lift your hat, or merely nod and smile? 

In the box at the theatre is Mrs. Blank with sever- 
al friends. Mr. Blank presents you—do you shale 
hands with the ladies? Do you bow to Mrs. Blank? 
Would you use any of these expressions: “How do 
you do?” “Pleased to know you,” “Delighted.” 

Ordinary, haphazard introductions are as ungrace- 
ful as they are ungratifying. If correctly rendered, 
the introduction becomes a graceful and becoming 
art. Tobe able to introduce correctly is to command 
the respect and honor of all with whom you come in 
contact. 


How Do You Ask a Lady to Dance ? 


One breach of etiquette in the ballroom condemns 
you as a hopeless vulgarian! One little blunder and 
people begin to wonder whether you are. suchia 
tremendous success, after all! 

If you are truly a gentleman your gallantry will 
distinguish you in the ballroom. If you are a cul- 
tured woman, your grace and delicacy will make you 
the envy of less charming women. The ballroom is, 
without doubt, the ideal place to impress by one’s 
culture and refinement. 

Let us pretend once again. You have taken your 
fiancee to a dance. The first few dances were hers, 
of course. But for the fourth you decide to ask a 
young lady, who happens to be a wall-flower, to 
share with you. How shall you excuse yourself to 
your fiancee? How do you ask the other young lady 
to dance? Which are the correct and which the in- 
correct forms? Can you make the young lady feel 
happy and at ease, or will she feel uncomfortable 
and embarrassed? 

The music ceases and you must return to your 
fiancee. Do you find another partner for the young 
lady you have been dancing with? Do you escort 
her back to her seat? What is the proper thing to 
do; to say? 

It is growing rather late, and you are warm and 
tired. Is it in accordance with etiquette’s laws to 
wander out on the veranda? What is the correct 
thing to do if you cannot, for any reason, fulfill a 
promised dance? 

And the woman at the dance. What shall she 
wear? May she under any condition ask for a 





May she refuse to dance without reason? 
How many 
times is it correct for a girl to dance with the same 
partner? What shall the young girl who is not asked 
to dance do? 

Both the man and woman must know the etiquette 
of the ballroom—must know just what to do and 


dance? 
What are the usual forms of refusal? 


what to say. It is the badge of culture and refine- 
ment, and not even poverty can hide it. 


What Shall I Wear Tonight ? 


You have asked yourself that question many times. 
“What shall I wear to-night?” Whether you are a 
man or a woman, it is utterly essential that you wear 
only what is perfect in taste and correct according’ 
to the etiquette of the occasion. What does a man 
wear to an afternoon dance? What does a woman 
wear? What is worn to the evening entertainment? 
to the wedding? to the funeral? Do you know what 
a Tuxedo is? When is it worn? We will pretend, 
once again, that you are invited to an important 
afternoon function. What would you wear? Is the 
high silk hat correct? And if your sister accompan- 
ies you, what should she wear? 

Are pearls worn in the afternoon? When are dia- 
monds worn, and to what functions? What is the 
proper dress for the young lady’s chaperon? Is it 
permissible to wear black to a wedding, even if one 
is in mourning? 

The world is an extremely harsh judge. It judges 
you by what you wear even more severely than by 
what you do and say. If you would be respected, if 
you would be conceded a success, you must dress cor- 
rectly and in full accordance with etiquette’s laws. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of ETIQUETTE 
In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


The world demands culture. If you can hold your- 
self well in hand, if you can have the polish and poise 
that come with the knowledge that you are doing and 
saying only what is absolutely correct, you will be 
admitted to the highest society. If you are refined, 
well-bred, you will command respect wherever you 


go. 

The “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” makes it possible 
for every one to be polished, cultivated. It tells you 
just what is right to do and wear and write and say 
at all times. It corrects the blunders you have, per- 
haps unconsciously, been making. It dispels the 
lingering doubts that have cost you your self-con- 
fidence. It helps you, with its rich illustrations, to 
solve the problems that have been puzzling you. It 
comes to you, in fact, as a revelation toward perfect 
etiquette. 

With the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” to refer 
to, you will be without question cultured ir. your 
dinner etiquette. You will know what to do and 
say, without embarrassment, when you overturn a 
cup of coffee on your hostess’s tablecover. You will 
know how to eat lettuce leaves, and how to use 
your knife correctly. You will know how to dispose 
of cherry and grape stones. You will know how 





to use the finger-bowl, and the napkin with the 
ease and grace that bespeaks culture of the highest 
degree. 

The splendid two-volume set reveals to you the 
definite conventions that the world demands at the 
wedding and the funeral. It reveals the secret of 
correct introduction and acknowledgments. It tell 
you how to word your calling cards, your wedding 
invitations, your cards of thanks. It helps you to 
be cultivated and refined at all times. 


Send No Money! 


A complete and enlarged two-volume set of the 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is being offered to meet 
the increased demands. This new edition will go 
quickly. Each volume is attractive, well bound and 
a delightful addition to your library. And the two 
volumes will be sent you absolutely free for five 
days. 

Are YOU sure that you know how to introduce 
two people correctly? Do YOU know your dinner 
etiquette so well that you can dine with the most 
cultured people of your acquaintance, and be thor- 
oughly at ease? Do YOU know just what is right 
to do and say and wear and write on every occa- 
sion? 

You will find invaluable aid in this splendid two- 
volume Encyclopedia of Etiquette. You will want 
to keep it handy where you can refer to it again 
and again. Send for your set now—just the cou- 
pon will do—and discover for yourself how much 
there really is to know in the world of good society. 

Don’t delay. Send the free examination coupon 
for your set to-day. Examine it. Read a chapter 
here and there. Keep the books and read them for 
five days. Then, when you find that they are the 
two most interesting and instructive books you ever 
read, send us only $3.50 in complete payment and 
the set is yours. Or, if you are for any reason not 
satisfied, return them and you won’t owe us a cent. 
Mail the coupon now! It costs you nothing to dis- 
cover for yourself how delightful and how valuable 
the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is! Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept. 294, Oyster Bay, New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 294, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Free for five days, please send me your splendid 
two-volume set of the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” 
After the five-day period of examination, I will 
either send you $3.50 in full payment, or return the 
books. This places me under no obligation. 








éMusic Lessons 


_ UNDER MASTER TEACHERS} 


At Home 


A Complete Conservatcry Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y @ll great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write telling us course 
‘ou are interested in— 
usic, Violin, Cornet 





you. 


Any Instrument 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School ( 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or rgan—and we will sen 
our Free Catalog wit\ details of course you want. nd now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
314 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


Copy this Sketch 


aud let me see what you can do 
with it. If you are ambitious to 
earn practical drawing for 
profit, The Landon PICTURE 
CHART Method will teach you in 
our spare time, at home by mail. 
“*harts are easily understood 
nd girls of school age. 
*hers also can im 
y and learn a valuable 
from the charts. They 
r at y to draw orig 
like this meth: 
d sketch 















od 
of 
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or 
tull information, te examples of students’ work and 
evidence of what you too canaccomplish. Please state your age 


The Landon School 


453 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 











TRAIN YOUR FINGERS TO THINK! 


il 


Do away with the hard 
drudgery of typewriting ; 
make it easy to do twice 
the work. Become an ex- 
pert; double your salary. 
Thousands have! TheNew 
Way brings you twice the 
speed and wonderful ac- 
curacy. Results abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Lift 
yourself into the better position by writing today for 
the big free book that tells all about it. Address 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
| 1004 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you _ prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 

















Its study willmake you more successful anc 
se your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can improve by 


our course in Public 





ners e 
nildren to recite. 
ates receive handsome diplomas. 

Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
136 McLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit,Mich, 


TELEGRAPHY 


MORSE AND WIRELESS 


taught thoroughly. Big Salaries. Splendid 
Opportunities. All expenses low; chance 
to earn part. Largest School in America, 
established 46 years. Catalog free. 


DODGE INSTITUTE, 15th Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 











TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 


by Parcel Post Underwoods, Remingtons, L. C. Smiths 
Royals and Monarchs rented and sold on payments of only $4.06 
mont ome Study Course in Typewriting Free. For 


fail information, address 
GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 





HOME STUDY—SPECIAL RATES 
Normal, Grammar School, Bigh School, Civil Service, Engi- 
nee Agricultural, English, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
[ypewriting, Journalism, Bible, Sonmanet> ani w 
Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For Specia Rates, apply 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 











Piano, Organ, Viclin, Mandolin, Guitar. Banjo. Ete. Beginner 


One lesson weekly. Illustrations make 


nse about 2c per day to cover cost of 
music used. rite for FREE booklet which explains 
everything in full. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 


Learn At Home 


‘ Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 

Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, til. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““‘THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 


or advanced players. 
everything plain. Only ex 
























AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ten true that possession of the “Ph.D.” 
is allowed to outweigh all other consid- 
erations in the selection of instructors. 
In Pick Your Prof, Mr. Berg treats in 
an amusingly ironic style the same 
theme, with a good many sly digs at 
certain varieties of students (so-called). 
In fact the honors are about even. 
This little pamphlet ought to do more 
than many a “survey” in convincing 
instructors and students of the error 
of their ways. 

Pi mcg gh oe ay ke Gaston, Ph.D., 
Richmond Hill High School, New York. (In 
“Lippincott’s Classics.) Cloth. 12lpp. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Great American Speeches. With Notes and 
Introduction by Clarence Stratton, Central 
High School, St. Louis. (In _“Lippincott’s 
Classics.”) Cloth. 130pp. J. B. Lippincott 
Comvany, Philadelphia. 

These two additional volumes of 
“Lippincott’s Classics” confirm the first 
impression of the merits of the series, 
four earlier volumes of which were re- 
viewed in our columns in January. The 
Macbeth is intended to induce reading 
of the play prior to its study, the 
“glossarial notes” being given at the 
end, together with the editor’s com- 
ments. Great American Speeches may 
be used either for study or for supple- 
mentary reading in English and _his- 
tory. An introduction contains bio- 
graphical material and suggestions for 
study, and a list of questions follows 
each speech. The following are in- 
cluded: Patrick Henry’s Speech in the 
Virginia Convention; Washington’s 
Farewell Address; Jefferson’s First In- 
augural; Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration; Lincoln’s First and Second 
Inaugurals and his-Gettyburg Address; 


With Notes and In- 


Roosevelt’s Inaugural; Franklin K. 
Lane’s “Makers of the Flag”; and 
Woodrow Wilson’s Address to the 


American Federation of Labor. 


The Manchester, England, Grammar School— 
1515-1915. By Alfred Mumford, M. D. Nineteen 
full-page illustrations. Cloth. 574pp. $8.50 net. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 

Four centuries after its foundation a 
history has been written of one of the 
most famous schools of its kind in 
England, one which has played an im- 
portant part in English educational 
movements during the last sixty years. 
The Manchester Grammar _ School 
(which corresponds in grade to one of 
our high schools) was founded to pro- 
vide free higher education to applicants 
of all classes. Not till 1856 was a 
change of policy necessitated by lack of 
adequate income. Some boys now pay 
fees and others use scholarships. The 
total attendance in 1918 was 1200. 
This volume, with its 574 large pages 
and handsome illustrations, is a schol- 
arly and important work in its field. 
Moreover, it does not deal only with 
the past. In a final chapter, “To-Day 
and To-Morrow,” Dr. Mumford dis- 
cuses very seriously the problem of 
making this great secondary school 
more widely beneficial and generally 
available. 

The Passing Legions. By George Buchanan 


Fife. 369 pp. American Red Cross Work 
Among the French People. By Fisher Ames, 


Jr. 178 pp. Each Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Mr. Davison’s The American Read 


Cross in the Great War was reviewed 
in our columns in February. The two 
volumes here noted are additions to a 
series issued under the auspices of the 
Red Cross, “to give the American peo- 
ple an adequate idea of what their dol- 
lars did.” They are in the nature of 
an accounting to millions of investors. 
It is safe to say that anyone who reads 
these straightforward narratives of 
work accomplished, their pages enliv- 
ened by many a touch of the heroic, 
the pathetic, and the humorous, will 
never regret that he stood back of such 
an enterprise. The Passing Legions 
describe the service of the American 
Red Cross Staff in Great Britain, the 
title referring to the million Amer- 
ican troops who passed_ through 
Why pay $25 to $200 to 

eachers’ Agencies for 

positions when you can 

ou sign no contract. 

Send for particulars. 

International Service Bureau 
Teachers’ Depart t, Paulding, Ohio 





secure same service 
for aninitial fee of $3.00? 
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Teachers, Principals, Superintendents! 


Come to Headquarters 
Write Today for ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ and Enrollment Card 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 
OTHER OFFICES : 





OE — 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS eee Se. 
AGENCY ee ean sane as. 





410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








WM. RUFFER, A.M. - - - - - Manager  pjease send me enrollment Card and “‘The Road to 
W. S. FRY, B.S. - - - Assistant Manager Good Positions.’’ 
| W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE NQ@Me... cee cece cece cent eee e enews ee ere se eeer se ee eee oe 
| Street... . .. cece cece cece eee e enero ee sedeeeeeeseseeseeee oe 
| Largest Teachers Agency in the West Gity.........cccccecneecsceueeeeneeees ESS EON ee ; 




















ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY nostevara, cicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told 
by an expert in our booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a Business.’’ Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 




















We get you a higher salary and a 
better position than you can secure 
without ouraid. Ifyou want a po- 
sition in any of the Western States, 
write us. We area national agency 
offering Free Registration in 
seven offices—5% Commission. 





Clark Teachers’ Agency 
“4i2 iets: ap eeamidean tilbilien 


| SPOKANE 





























THE BEST POSITION FOR EACH TEACHER 


Careful, individual study of each teacher’s qualifications and a conscientious effort to find the particular 
type of position in which each teacher can achieve the greatest success. Enrollment Free. Register now. 


Charbeth Teachers’ Agency, Lock Box 387, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 303304 Kittredge Building 


MRS. FRED DICK, Manager. 16th and Glenarm Street 
O. A. SAUNDERS, Field Representative. Denver, Colorado 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY "artantay‘ca.” 


Uses unique and vigorous methods, places teachers in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and’ Colleges, 
throughout the year. It will secure a superior position for you. A.C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 


LZ 
Wyoming Needs Teacher S. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 
in rural schools $100-125. 5 Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


DENVER eens OADO ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Southeastern Teachers’ Agency and Employment Bureau, Elk Park, N.C. 


REGISTRATION FREE TO TEACHERS and Professional Laboring People in all the States, 
Always include our Agency when writing 


HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN firseinclude our, 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 


Northwestern | Teachers’ Agency and Supply Co. 
‘ALL: e . M. WEST, Manager. W. it POSITI fi i i 
the enrollment of University, College and Normal eraduates, "FREE DNROLLMENT.- SEST OF SALARIES. | ositions. We solicit 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 
INCLUDING McCuULLouGH TEACHERS AGENCY. This Agency does a personal, discriminating, professional business. 
Normal Graduates sis Resign aee. ise, als 
ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, The South presents great opportunities to the am- 


bitious teacher. iti 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas that ‘they cam’ fll rma capchers to positions 











Twenty years of conscientious. service to teachers and schoo! 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawai! 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust emong, school 
people in our territory. yrite for our Year- . It is FREE. 

F. H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 

















The Easiest and Fairest you have seen. 











wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $100 to $160 per 











PHOTOGRAPHS IMPORTANT 


To Accompany Your Application For Position 


We make real photos 24x34” in size and style recommended by 
School Officials from any good original photograph. 25 for $1.50 
delivered promptly. Send photo and Money Order or Check to 


National Photo Co., 711 Third Ave. So. Dept, Minneapolis, Minn. 























¥ 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other secti 

from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and cae who weak ans fever 

=. by oe one 2 pesca geen a has located thousands of teachers in this field 
enty-eight years, wor! tly, i i 

namie. ‘Wer ton iekeean m1 earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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| Class Presidents, 

| Superintendents, can save time and 
/money by ordering direct from the 
| manufacturer. 

| We can give you prompt service on 


‘Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals | 


For School, Classes 
FRATS AND SOROPITIES. 
Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. | 


WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl. 





Teachers, and 











1d Gand $240 

. Go 2. SO 
Ve do engrav- 

ing freeand prepay sransportation Ph ip atedy Ster. Silver $1.45 


eli guaranteed. Send for sompies of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Gallien Cards, Et 


CHAS. Ss. ili Y MANUFACTURER. 


Uh eg’ oe felel O71 


Class Pins—Only 35¢ 





Most attractive designs. 
lated, colored enamel let- 4 
ourchoice, only35c. State 
po enamel and initials wanted. 
peered yA Sener. Soowel pees 
quoted on lot orders. rite for 
SC15 booklet of class pins and rings. SC16 
Wide range of designsand prices. 


BAIRD-NORTHCO, 55 BroadSt.Providence,R.I. 


























ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 390 designs from 20¢ to $20 each. 
METAL ARTS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Dept. N. 


iC. FREE CATALOG 2iv6 no cron in cass. S) 
A 





— pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 
f) and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. Silver 


~*~ 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 50¢ 
00 doz, Write for new —- 
BASTIAN BROS, C 
216 Bastian Bidy., 





% 
Retahanens N.Y, 





SIASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
exe NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
‘LATEST UP-TO-DATE ‘DESIGNS FREE. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


RINGS OF EVERY 
FETT CLASS PINS Biscutrtion. so cesiocs 
Wag Sie FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
'R.G.S letters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 ont each or $400 per doz. 
) UNION EMBLEM 


C0., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to tea chers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and oar 
free trial offer. 

WEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
243 W. 17th St., N. Y. City 
























England on their way to France. The 
scope of the companion velume is suffi- 
ciently indicated by its title. 

The Child’s Own English Bock. Book One. 
(In “School Text Series.”") By Alice E. Ball. 


Illustrations by E. H. Suydam. Cloth. 176pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Book 


In The Child’s Own English 
the abstract and often cordially dis- 
liked subject of English grammar is 
most interestingly presented. The 
author believes that the child’s chief 
difficulties with this subject are due to 
the fact that it is “approached from 


from the standpoint of the child.” In 
this text, therefore, she has approached 
it from a new angle by appealing to 
the child’s love of play and strong 
dramatic instinct. Thus, after the nec- 
essary explanation of a grammatical 
definition or principle, the child is 
drilled in its application by means of 
stimulating and _ interest-provoking 
games instead of by the usual deadly- 
duli “exercises.” The book is very at- 
tractive, being well bound and having 
large type and many good illustrations. 

Laboratory Manual of English Composition. 
By Sidney Oldham, A.M., Principal, Norwood 
(Mass.) High School. Cloth. 156pp. $1.20. 
—— Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

Making no claim to be a composition 
text, in. the usual sense, this small 
handbook is exactly what its title indi- 
cates—a laboratory manual. It is care- 
fully arranged for flexible use—in fact 
the author encourages adaptation of 
material to individual needs. It is 
based on the sound theory that the best 
way to impress great principles of com- 
position and delicate distinctions alike, 
is to weigh and test and dissect » the 
“specimens” one has hunted for’ and 
found. The hundreds of very specific 
yet suggestive questions, based on the 
points raised, will be found extremely 
helpful, as will the lists of references 
to other texts. Altogether, nearly 300 
books are referred to, so that naturally 
the manual’s effectiveness is increased 
the larger the library available. 

Song Devices and Jingles. By Eleanor Smith, 
Director Hull House Musie School. Music by 
Author. Illustrations in Color by Florence Liley 
Young. Cloth. 65pp. $1.50. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. 

“Universal experience has proved,” 
says Miss Smith, “that the so-called 
‘monotones’ who comprise at least one- 
third of the children in kindergartens 
and primary schools can be taught to 
sing.” It is to promote this end, dif- 
ficult of attainment but of course ex- 
ceedingly desirable, that this book has 
been prepared. Composed as it is of 
short dialogues, rhythmic games, songs,‘ 
greetings, and street cries, it is not in-' 
tended to take the place of more elab- 
orate song material for school use, but 
rather to meet a special need. That 
Miss Smith is eminently fitted to aid in 
the task of bringing musical pleasure 
to children apparently handicapped, 
need hardly be stated. The book should 
have wide usefulness. 

Armenia and the Armenians. By Kevork 
Aslan, translated from the French by Pierre 
Crabites. Cloth. 158pp. $1.25. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This brief survey of Armenia and the 
Armenians is a concise and accurate ac- 
count of the Armenian race and its his- 
tory. The translator has been very care- 
ful in his translation and editing of the 
original work. He has added a scholarly 
introduction with the title, ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of the Armenian Question,’’ a pref- 
atory note on the history and translation 
of the work, and a careful set of foot- 





notes. 








MAKER TO 


Hard Enamel. 

Silver plate 25ceach $2.00 per Doz. 
Gold Filled 30ceach 3,00 per Doz. 
jSter. Sillver 40c each 4.00 per Doz. 
{Rolled Gold 60¢ each 5.00 per Doz. 
“Solid Gold $1.60 each Pay FHLLED No. 











MEDALS ALS, BADGES, PINS FOR ENGRAVING, CLASS PIN PINS 


Hard Ename! 
Silver plate 30c, $2.50 per Doz.’ 

a 4g Cad Filled oe, Loot as 

Gold... 2.25 Sterling Silver Se,  $.00 per Doz. 
‘wre ~ s! oy me Roll Gold 65e. 600 per Dor 
fad Ge 2s gities be 


7 2001 omen ‘of over 800 pretty 
FREE, LETTERING FREE. 


JARTISTiC MEDAL & BADGE CO, 214 sc ENWICh ST RE NEW YORK,NY | 








. us Showing your own letters 
‘and year in one of more colors of 
Enamel. 


auVIM. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






the adult’s point of view rather than | 





‘'We-Have Recently Secured 















Flags, Large Framed Pictures, 


Pencil Sharpeners, FRFFI 
° 


for Your School 
Read Our Wonderful Offers 


We will send you Free of All Cost. One Gross of our 
Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils to be 
sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. 
Each pencil is suitably inscribed—*Sold for the Flag 
Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and we 
will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, 





your choice of a Five, Six or Eight Foot United States 
These flags are made 


Flag Aksolutely Free of All Cost! 
of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewe 
(not printed) complete with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal 


rommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If a 
larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a Ten 
or Twelve foot size for the sale of Two Gross of the Pencils. 


Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of 
these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, 
teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Sharpener with Special Attachment for Any 
Size Pencil given Free for the sale of a Single Gross of 
Pencils! Saves time and never breaks the lead! Auto- 


matically stops cutting as soon as the proper point is se- 
cured! No more dirt or chips to litter the floor! Send for 
a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one of these 
serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time! 





This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given Free for the sale of Two Gross of 
our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Fin- 
est Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with 


Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic 
Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the flags are 
easily detached from the base, they are available at 
any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This 
Set comes to you securely packed, all delivery 
charges prepaid, for the sale of only Two gross of 
our Special pencils. Can you imagine an easier way 


of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk Flags for 

\ your School? The same set of Allies’ Flags, in reg- 

\ular,flag cloth without staffs and base—given for 
the sale of One gross of pencils. 

















A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, 
consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, 
Fast Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy 
Canvas Headings and Metal Grommets, com- 
plete with Polished Hard-wood staff, Brass 
Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Galvanized Holder 
for attaching to windows, building, etc. Just the 
right size to carry in the School Parade! While 
the supply lasts, we are giving a set Free for the 
sale of Two gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery 
charges prepaid. 


No Schoolroom is i 


Without one or more of our Large Framed Carbon Brown Pic- 
tures of Noted Americans on the Wall! We furnish these, size 
16 in. x 20in. framed in Handsome Polished Solid Wood, with 
Glass Front, Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the 
wall. You have the choice of George Washington, Abraham 

















Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonard 
Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only One gr« 

of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving away 
these large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and 
Glass Fronts—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have 
placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the past few 
years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should se- 
cure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more for 


having earned them by their 


own efforts. 


Our New President 


The good people of the United States have chosen Warren G. 
Harding to be their President for the next four years. : 
Every teacher should at once secure a picture of the New Presi- 
dent for the schoolroom. 

Our plan makes it easy for you to get one of these Large Carbon 
Brown pictures, size 16x20 inches in Handsome Solid Wood 
Frame with Glass Front and dust Proof Back, Absolutely Free 
of All Cost for Selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. What better 
premium could you possibly desire? Just a few minutes easy 
work on the part of the children brings this rich reward! 
Something they can point to with pride as having earned it 
themselves! Do not confuse our Large Pictures with any of 
the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this kind. In- 
sist on the Best. 

SEND FOR YOUR PENCILS TODAY. REMEMBER, WE DO NOT 

ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 









We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 
sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inc duce nent to prompt returns, however 
we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days fr« eceipt of ds a Large ¢ 
bon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one ot Marshal Foch fre ne te ine pi es 
are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums ted for the penci If you 
already have pictures of Pershing and Foch, y« yu may substitute one "of Roosevelt and Wood 1 Af you 80 
desire. We also include in every box cf pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's 
Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. Simply sign the coupon 
and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surpris sed to see how 
easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can 
positively guarantee prompt shipments. 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES. We also carry a full line of Religious Pictures which are given as prem- 


iums for One Gross Sales. Write for illustrated Folder giving full information. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK 











The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. .......... .19. 
Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Sp e ‘al F lag Per icils, "We 
to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are dis posed of. It is agre sed 


that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 
I df xa dada ak Gone. & ce aah 4 ed CR Wa ee ea Mawes 6 eee ee deeds eeekes 
Address 
CS a ae 
Address of Teacher 
N. I. Apr. ’21 






















































“Jale] haat late 
in 2OLessons 


With expert typewriting. Quickly and easily 
learned. The most po ular sys- 
tem in America. Study during 
“spare time at home, Qualify for 
Private Secretary, excellent 
salary, travel, certain promotion. ° 
Old and reliable school. Grad-' 
uates the world over. Write for free lesson 
and literature. LITTLEFORD SCHOOL | 
Suite1|17, First National Bldg., : CINCINNATI, o.' 
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Popularity Follows 


The UKULELE 


fyi you play quaint,dreamy 
ws 








awaiian music or latest 
songs on the Ukulele you 
will be wanted every- 
where. We teach by mail 
20 SIMPLE LESSONS: GIVE 
YOU FREE WITH EVERY 
COURSE A GENUINE HA- 
WAIIAN UKULELE, MUSIC, 
NO EXTRAS. Ask us to send the story 
You will love it. No obligation— 
















EVERYTHING 
of Haws ~~ music. 
absolut 
AY W IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 
®<"3. FOR PROFESSION 
same Course espondence through Lecture 
System as was given for cee at resident classes of this College. 
Business today demands a knowledge of law for those who want 
free to pass the Bar Examination in any State. Special consultation 
privilege Complete 24 volume library (12 books) specially prepared 
by leading professional and law trained business men, vin ewe pA gg 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 34 Morton Bidg., aan 
naesnt Shorthand 
Learn in S evenings home study; 


y fr 
Hawaiian Institute of Music, 1400 Broadway, Dept. 26A, New York 
Study law with only institution which gives 
success. Big opportunities in the legal profession. We coach you 
Low enroll: nent fee, easy terms. Write for free illustrated b 
then acquire speed with K. I. Short- 
Am i 3 





rivate stenog- 
people. 


c an 


publi 
sho a ane ge bus 
efund Guarantee and 


« ‘oot Lb 
with Tes me ynials -deaghamane ” Addres: 


KING INSTITUTE, EH-191 Station F, 
TEACHERS 


Wanted: co STUDENTS 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 


NEW YORK CITY 














us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 

















= : 
‘Hrerer Epucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, raw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


> Ohe Buinersity of Chiragn ; 


p2tn Year Division1, Chicago, Ill. { 
— = 


Debates andOrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses forall occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











= 1 Publishes 
™ cash art as- 
signments 
‘(le MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chaik-Talking 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in 
formation for artists and art students. 
3 satan or money refunded, 20¢ a copy, $1 a year. 
end $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 663, Kalamazoo, Mich. 










AMMO TEN 


LEARN GREGG 


SHORTHAND AT r 0 M E 


= COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS IN 
2 THE BEST SYSTEM. | Typewritt hn al instructions make 

ervorzening plais iON NOW | HALF PI BG E TO 
z tke hanes Post mete NIN THE pDOLs 
: WEST, REG ISTER WITH OUR TE ACH ERS" BUREAU 

WRITE FOK INFORMATIO! 

7F argo School of comand Inc., 'F argo, N.Dak. = 
i aaa ida Bro TLL TLL mnt 





VON ena ta 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Pca -page bok @ on eX ¥ and 

ane nt won Cause and = how I 
after stammering 2 ah Bogue, 

Paty Bogus. ‘Bids. 1147 N. LL se Todiseatele 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY--PLANS 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 
(Complete, Grades I to VIII.) By Ernest Horn, 
Ph.D., Professor of Education and Director of 
the University Elementary School, The State 
University of Iowa; and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education and 
Chief of the Bureau of Educational Tests and 
Measurements, The State University of Iowa. 
Cloth. 105pp. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

The Book of Children’s Games. By Constance 
Wakeford Long. Diagrams and Music. Half 
cloth. 55pp. $1.25. E,. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 


By Walter M. Gallichan, 
Psychology of Marriage.’ 
Maynard & Company, 


A Year’s Course in School Needlework. (Vol. 
I.) By Emily Wallbank. Illustrated. Paper. 
69pp. 84c. net. Evans Bros., London, England. 


Impromptu Bands. Arranged by °E. M. G. 


Sex © Education. 
Author of “The 
Cloth. 294pp. Small, 
Boston. 


Reed. Illustrated by Photographs and Music. 
Paper. 32pp. $1.12 net. Evans Bros., London, 
England, 


The Little Puppy That Wanted to Know Too 
Much. By Kenneth Graham Duffield. The 
Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen. By 
Felicite Lefevre. Grunty Grunts and Smiley 
Smile Indoors. By Bertha E. Feist. Little 
Bunnie Bunniekin. Little Mousie Mousiekin. 


All illustrated_in color. Boards. 62, 64pp. 50 
cents each. Henry Altemus Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Elementary Home Economics. (First Les- 


sons in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and Ccok- 
ery, and the Care of the House.) By Mary 
Lockwood Matthews, B.S., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in Purdue Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 343 pp. $1.40. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 

The Redirection of High-School Instruction. 
By Herbert G. Lull, Ph.D., Director Teacher 


Training, Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, and H. B. Wilson, A.M., LL.D., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calif, (In 


“Lippincott’s School Project Series.’’) Cloth. 
286 pp., J. B. Lippincott Company, ; Philadel- 
phia. 

Dynamic * Americanism.~ By Arnold Bennett 
Hall, Department of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Cloth. 335 pp. $1.50. The 
Bobbs-Merrill ,Company,,. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nature-Study * Agriculture. (A Textbook for 
Beginners.) » By William T.* Skilling, M. S., 
Supervisor of Nature Study and Agriculture, 
State Normal’ School, San Diego, Calif. (In 
‘“‘New World Agriculture Series.’’) Illustrated 
with ‘266 engravings from photographs and 
drawings. ,Cloth. 832 pp. $1.68. World Book 
Company,‘ Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

The Measurement of Silent Reading. By May 
Ayres Burgess. Cloth. 163 pp. $1.00. Picture 
Supplement Scales 1, 2, 3, and 4, sample copies 
5e.; less than 1000, $1.25 a hundred; 1000 or 
over, $1.00 a hundred. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

Rural Science Reader. By Samuel Broadfoot 
McCready, Director of Elementary Agricultural 
Education : for Ontario, ete. (In “Rural Edu- 
cation, Series.”") Illustrated. Cloth. 310 pp. 
$1.24. -D, ‘C.,Heath & Co., New York. 

Famous ‘Days in ,the Century of Invention. 
By Gertrude -L.{ Stone, Instructor, State Normal 
{School,tGorham, Maine, and M. Grace Fickett, 
Instructor, * State , Normal School, Westfield, 
Mass.~ Illustrated. Cloth. 151 pp. ~ D..C. 
Heath |& Company, New York. 

Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart. (A Health 
Reader for the Third Grade.) By J. Mace An- 
dress, Ph.D., Division of School Hygiene, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, and Annie Turner An- 
dress,’s Formerly Head of the ‘Kindergarten 
Dept., State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
Illustrated. ~ Paper., 48 pp. 30c. per copy, 
$27.00 per hundred. Child Health Organization 
of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sociological Determination of Objectives in 
Education. By David Snedden, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 322 pp. $2.50 net. J. B, Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 

Children’s Songs. Words by Lilian Hall 
Crowley; music by Evelyn Dissmore Hotchkiss. 
Paper. 20 pp.a~a50 cents., Clayton F. Summy 
Co., Chicago, 


Construction , Work for the Primary Grades, 
By Edward F.* Worst, Director of Elementary 
Manual Training and _ Construction Work, 
Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 291 pp. $2.25, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Books of New Ideas, No. One (Organiz.- 


ing Hints, Schemes of Work.) Paper. 80 pp. 
No. Two (Reading, Writing, Spelling, Language 
Training.) Paper. 77 pp. Each 60c. Evans 
Bios., Montague House, Russell Square, W. C, 
1, London, England. 
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FREE REGISTRATION 
Teachers Agency 


| LA RK No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
Flatiron Building 110-112 E, Lexington Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


64 East Van Buren Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Building 

















TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 






the. pboa Id atte piammeriog, aproe till they § et my larg 
ae i S Pox on ented: *STAMMER a Origin igin, Jn 
jatural Method of Cure,’ und in cloth ‘scum 
id. Ask for special Siitign ppt = FREE oF 
‘agazi uippe 


Starmmeriag. stut- 
, etc. No sing- WRITE TODAY. 
We Pay Liberal Commissions to T 
Names bag Students Enroll. ™ choot O pos 
Ali Year. Vacation Time Best Time to 


The North-Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis. 


song or ti 3% 


teri 














LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg. 
Eventually you’!l join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEAC H i R Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 














CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gasand Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
A Somewhere there is a position inn po ; 
pt enna Somewhere there is a teacher Mi “ns lis 
For Each We know where the position is Teachers Agency 
TEACHER You tell us where the teacher is. 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















THE PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is in touch with many HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS in the SOUTH-WEST. 
HIGH SCHOOL $1,500 to $2,000. ENROLL NOW. 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


GRADES $1,000 to $2,200. 
PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Torrance McRuer, Mer., 





“*TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE."’ 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER 
Choice positions filled throughout the year. 


224 S. MICHIGA 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO ANNUAL DUES 


RAILWAY CHANGE BUILDING 
N AVE. 


Send for registration blank NOW. 











FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 





Texas Teachers’ Bureatl ss tachers® burea, 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1. - 
C. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas 




















| 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


| Big demand for teachers all over the 
| country. No registration fee during 


| March for grade and rural teachers. 
}| 9th Avenue, Maywood (Chicago) Illinois. 


High School, 
wanted at once for. vacancies, 


TEACHER 


salaries ; 











Grade, ° Rural, om 
free enrollment.» Write, _Teacher-School= 
board Exchange, Kansas City, Mo., or 1912 South 





Many good teaching Positions still open | WESTERN CANADA 


in Penna., N. J., N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ samt 1082 ‘Market Street, Philadelphia 





Xmas. 


Standing required : 4 Yr. H.S. 
1Yr. Normal. Salary $110 to 
$120 per month.” Engagements Feb., Mar., April, May till 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, WINNIPEG, CANADA. 




















COMMENCEMENT 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the latest book of its kind, is consulted. Every 
angle of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here 
the very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Com- 
mencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties. 
Educators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms) ; Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 
Class Poems (10) ; 
ed Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Fo Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 

Seance or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 

‘cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, lilustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogues, en. Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, Speak- 
| ers, etc. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selection. Some- 
thing to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 
} Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 


| The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over forty years. 


_T.S. DENISON & CO., 152 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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370 PAGES OF PLANS, HELPS, SUGGESTIONS | 





Class Grumbler; | 


Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; Suggest- | 











































Keep meee rrr head clear with 





Let me 


4 < 


KON ONs 


a reoular 


a pay catarrh. Just as im- 
portant as cleaning the teeth. 











We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys and girls. 1200 teach- 














Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s, 
























Clip this Coupon.” Mail it at 
once with the a or more names 
and addresses 

KONDON MFG. Awd Minneapolis, Minn, 


30*size tube of it 
{ Reviedemt 
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Our Blue Bird Souvenir, introduced last 
year for the first time, proved so popular 
that we have decided to present it again 
this year. It is unique and beautiful and is 
considered one of the finest school sou- 
venirs ever made. The cover is printed by 
the off-set process and denotes the little 
school house in the distance near which are 
circling the blue birds, symbols of joy and 
happiness. A path or roadway leads away 
from the school house and the blue birds 
flit out of the design toward a verse at the 
bottom of the page. , 

The insert is printed on beautiful white 
stock in blue ink which exactly matches the 
color of the birds on the cover. The insert 
and cover are fastened together with a har- 
monizing cord and silk tassel. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more desirable or suit- 
able gift. 


The price is $1.75 per dozen for 12 or less 
and 12c for each one in excess of 12. Sam- 
ples 10c. This souvenir may be had with a 
photograph on the inside cover at $2.25 per 
dozen and 16c for each one in excess of twelve. 


Forget-Me-Not Souvenirs 





This is one of the prettiest and most de- 
sirable single cards ever designed for gifts 
from teacher to pupils. There are two de- 
signs, 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, 
embossed and cut out edges. The back- 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots 
with spray of pink roses. The illustration 
gives but a faint idea of their beauty. The 
printing on the panel at the top of the card 
reads “‘With best wishes of your teacher, 
Rose E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., January 29, 
1921," This will be changed as ordered or 
it will be left blank if desired. Names of 
pupils can not be printed on this style. 


Price 10c each, 24 for $2.00. Add 40c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the 
panel, 


Commencement Programs 


Write to us today for samples of Com- 
mencement Programs, Class Day Programs, 
ete. Just drop us a card and we will send 
samples and prices by return mail. 


POPULAR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
JOHN WILCOX Publishing Co., Inc., Cooperstown, N. Y. 


The souvenirs we offer this year include the best designs it has been 
possible to create. New designs have been added, old designs have been 
improved. Not a single card has been cheapened, not a booklet but more 
than measures up to our past standards. If we were not manufacturing 
souvenirs in large quantities our prices would have been much higher this 
year. For more than a quarter of a century we have manufactured these 
school remembrances, furnishing them in constantly increasing quantities 
to schools in all parts of the United States and her possessions. Today we 
are recognized as the largest publishers of school souvenirs in America. 
Years of experience have taught us how to make souvenirs that please and 
a wide patronage has enabled us to produce in the quantities that mean 
low price and high quality. All the ribbons and cords used in our sou- 
venirs are silk finished and of the best quality obtainable. They should 
not be confused with the cheap, untasseled, cotton cord used by other 
souvenir manufacturers. We guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


N. B.—If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than you have 
pupils’ names, add one cent for each additional name. Thus if you have 
25 pupils’ names printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 12 
cents to the amount of your remittance. This applies to all souvenirs. 


Photo Souvenir President Souvenir 
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School 


Souvenir 





Whether on the tented fitid 
Orin the battle’s van, 
The fivest place for man to dic 


Is where he dies for man. 








The illustration is about one-half the 
actual size. We copy any photograph you 
send, will return it to you uninjured. The 
copy will be as good as the original, but do 
not expect a clear first class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the 
best photo you have. There are two cards 
of heavy buff, ripple finish mountboard tied 
with silk tassels. The second card contains 





ee 





A most popular number this month is our 
President Souvenir. The design is exactly as 
represented in the cut and bears an excep- 
tionally fine picture of our new President, 
Warren G. Harding. It has a back card on 
which may be printed the names of your 
pupils, etc., and the front and back cards 
are tied with a handsome silk ribbon from 


the usual printing of the names of the Which the card may be suspended. All the 
school’ or numbee--of district; place, data materials used are of the best. The fact that 
¢ 7 4 . c you can secure this handsome and timely 


and name of teacher, school officers and 
pupils. 

Photo Souvenirs cost $1.75 for the first 
dozen or less. Additional ones 12c each 


Patriotic Souvenir 


souvenir at such a reasonable price should 
be a great inducement. Size 4x6 inches. 

Price $1.75 per dozen or less. Additional 
ones 12c each, 


Imperial Art Series 


White covers with §& 
flowers in natural | 
colors and titles in 
gold, 434x634, 16 
pages of heavy 
enameled paper, 
beautifully printed 
in colors and inter- 
spersed with flowers 
in natural colors, a 
revelation for beauty 
and economy in price. 




















These are the Titles: 
Friendship Token, 
Pansies for Thoughts, Violets to Greet You, 
Forget-Me-Nots. “Gems from Longfellow,” 
“Gems from Whittier,” ‘“‘Gems from Riley,” 
“Gems from Shakespeare,” “Gems from 
Tennyson.” 


Size 5x7% inches. 




















Price 20c per copy. 


This souvenir is an eight page booklet, 
514x314 inches. The cover is of exceedingly 
attractive design, bearing the American Flag 
in full colors. The cover is in three colors 
and gold and contains an excerpt from the 
national salute to the flag. An inside page 
bears an original and inspiring poem en- 
titled “To Old Glory.”’ There are also pages 
for the usual printing of the names of 
School, Officers, Teacher and Pupils. The 
booklet is tied with dainty red, white and 
blue ribbons. 

Price $1.75 for first dozen and 12c for each 
additional one. 

With photo $2.25 and 16c for each addi- 
tional one. 


We pay postage on all souvenir orders. 


dozen. 


with photos. 
with the souvenirs. 


SAMPLES—We will send on request, free of charge, one sample of any souvenir. 
than one sample is desired send five cents for each additional sample. 

All orders for souvenirs are mailed the day following receipt with the exception of those 
Three or four days extra time must be allowed where photos are ordered 


May Flower Souvenir 
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A booklet of eight pages, 3144x514, front 


page beautifully lithographed in colors and 





gold and embossed, tied with cord and tassel, 


five designs assoried, pretty and 
sive. The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on 
with a “Farewell Message” 


A very popular souvenir. 


inexpen- 


inside pages 
on the last page. 


Without photo 12 or less for $1.75. 12¢ for 
each one in excess of 12. 
With photo, 12 or less for $2.25. 16c¢ for 


each one in excess of 12. 


Floral Souvenir 

















If we were able to reproduce the color 
work of this remarkable souvenir we would 
need no description to impress you with its 
beauty. The wonderful color work makes it 
appear as if the designs were of fresh flow- 


ers instead of printed. This souvenir is a 
single card and the names of pupils, etce., 
may be printed on the back. Or the card 


may be used without printing. 


Without special printing on back, 5c each. 

With special printing, $1.25 per dozen and 
10c for each additional one. 

Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost of 
one cent each and they make the souvenir 
much more desirable. 


Read This Before Ordering 


A discount of 10 per cent will be allowed if two or more orders are sent in together. 


Envelopes are furnished for the Blue Bird, Mayflower and Patriotic Souvenirs at 10c per 


If more 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CoO., INC., 
Department 3, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 
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illustrated. How do you like it? 


use a special design for photo of teacher. 
instead of photo. 
very complete and desirable souvenir. 


each photo souvenir. 


or $2.90 for 2 


Remit with your order, preferably by 


will be pleased to send them. 


advantage to us as well as to our patrons. 





Souvenir of Our School 


Yes, we put the photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names. 


UR new 1921 Sovvenir No. 3, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and 
pretty, steel die design engraved in colors, 3%%x6% inches, tied as 
shown, with 8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use 
“public school” for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Three years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on inside page, opposite names of pupils, 
thus bringing photo of teacher and names of pupils together and by having the photo on — page, 
it is always clean and bright. This arrangement has proven to be just what the teachers wan’ 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher or schoo!- 
house and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return original with your order. A post- 
ecard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from any size to size desired. We 


In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with landscape 


Last season we filled many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes a 
We have a special design for this arrangement. 
Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following prices for 


Prices Postpaid for No.3 
Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents each. 
With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 
Example: If 25 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 $1.50, 


For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $3.45 for 25. 

Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1¢ each, 

If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ “ et = saa acd 2c for each name in excess. 
O. Money 

Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to see samples, we 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, 


rder 





MANSFIELD, OHIO 











Write A Song Poem! compose music and guaran- | | PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Intertain- 


tee publication. 


ments. Catalogue Iree. 


today. E. HANSON, 3810 Seen. Room 111, CHICAGO ) Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





Last ieeeon._. 








BROWN & BROWN 


with teacher’s name, etc., 


ch 
Order at once for the first time to see the beauty in the Hea 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you ‘at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


DEPT. 48 


The “Dainty” and Beautiful Souvenirs for 1921 


are the attractive poems which are printed upon the Heavy Satin Ribbon Book [larks in seven 
separate colors; they are yeeful BS he for, gotten, Canbe furnished in assorted colors if desired. 

‘oems for 192i: ‘ht i q s 
We can a vy: the poem for you if you wish. 

PRICE LIST: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $1.65, each additional one 14 cemts each, size 25¢x9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
5 and additional ones 11 Cents each, size 17x9 inches. 

Send at once 10 cents for two samples, large and small including catalogue and paper slips of 


poems which we print upon the ribbons, 
Orders: A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed. If you_have ordered once you will order again. 


n Remembrance,’’ ‘*Wishes Three,’’ ‘‘Term 


A Gift is given with every order, 
vy Ribbon Book Marks. Add 3 cents for insurance. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















Popular 
COLOR MEDIUMS 


of Unsurpassed Advantages 


to Every Student and 
Teacher 




















PRANG 
WATERCOLORS 
SET NZ B 















Order these 
three Color Specialties 
to-day from your 

Stationer 











THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


PIONEER CRAYON MFRS. 
NEW YO! 



































Study PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP at One of Our 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


1921 





satisfactory results. 


diminish her labor. 





New York, N.Y. Portland, Oregon Greeley,Colo. Cedar Rapids, lewa | 
THE PALMER METHOD | 


Embodies the Right Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting 
The Palmer Method has become the standard thruout America, because it produces 
If you don’t believe it, inquire; or better, try it and see for yourself. 


We reach the Pupil thru the Teacher. 
There are many thousands of grateful teachers thruout the United States, 


to whom the Palmer Method has spelled Opportunity and Success. 

You are all vitally interested in the Efficient Teaching of Practical Penmanship. The Big 
Ideas and Modern Methods which this fundamental subject has developed in recent years constitute 
the most radical educational reformation of our generation. ASK US FOR CATALOG. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
623 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We increase the Teacher’s market value and 


PITTOCK BLDG., PORTLAND, ORE, 





























Des Moines Meeting of the 
N. E. A. 


The initial meeting of the reorgan- 
ized National Education Association, 
to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, July 
4-8, promises to be the most largely at- 
tended meeting in the history of the as- 
sociation. 

At the Des Moines meeting will oc- 
cur the first session of the new repre- 
sentative assembly which was created 
by a change in the by-laws at the Salt 
Lake City meeting last July in order to 
put the association on a democratic 
basis. The active membership of the 
association has grown within recent 
years from 7,000 to over 60,000, and 
promises to exceed 100,000 before the 
1921 meeting. The new plan of organ- 
ization permits all members to be per- 
sonally represented in the assembly 
where the business of the association is 
to be transacted. Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter, of Oakland, California, is 
president this year. 

The meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association is one of the largest 
conventions held in the United States. 
There is considerable rivalry among the 
leading cities of the country to win the 
privilege of entertaining the thousands 
of teachers who gather to discuss the 
nation’s educational problems. Among 
the other cities considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were New York City, 
Boston, Chicago and _ Philadelphia. 
Des Moines, however, because of its ex- 
tremely central location, will be acces- 
sible to a large majority of teachers. 
Those who attend from other parts of 
the country will be able to observe the 
phenomenal progress made in the Mid- 
dle West, especially in the move- 
ment for consolidated rural schools. 
Teachers from farther west, particular- 
ly, will have an opportunity to visit 
en route many notable scenic points of 
interest. 

The lowa committee serving as hosts 
on this occasion desire that out-of- 
state guests be given an opportunity to 
secure the best-possible accommoda- 
tions, and ask us to announce that all 
hotel reservations are being made 
through Chas. F. Pye, 407 Younger- 
man Building, Des Moines. Rates 
range from $2 a day up. 





By means of an astronomical device 
called the interferometer, perfected by 
Prof. A. A. Michelson of the University 
of Chicago, the diameter of the bright 
star Betelgeuse, in the constellation of 
Orion, has been measured at Mt. Wil- 
son Observatory and found to equal 
300,000,000 miles. This star is there- 
fore three hundred times as large as 
our sun. It is stated that the rays of 
light we are now getting from Betel- 
geuse started on their way in he 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


HIS series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools, They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 
Evangeline. ew, eeiemeeiconeiant : ~ 
introduction and NOTES .......eeeeeeee soccacccoe 
Courtship of Miles ‘Standish. Cicamiiuee, 
Introduction, notes..... ccecvccccccccccccccccceo dh SC 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines12c 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biograpbicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines] 2c 
11 Browning’s Poems. ‘Selected poems, with 
notes and outlines... .. 2c 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 12¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, 
DOtes, OULLINES.........eeeeeees 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 12¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, Com- 


i 





on ow 


eee eens eeeeeeee soeee 


secccccee- ee bh OC 


plete With MOS .....seeeeeeeceeees eeeseeeceees L SC 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. viene Complete 
with notes..... eccccccece PPrTrys soeeese 1 SO 


23 Familiar Legends. Inez N : McFee, A book of 
old tales retold for young people. cocvcccccccceeh OC 

25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tion and stories. Fourth to sixth grades.....12¢ 

27 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
AN VOCADULATY.....eeeereeeeeseeees seeccececeeed OC 

29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley ILigh School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...18c 


Idylls of the King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Ilooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary...........++ soon 4C 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper............--30¢ 
34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48e¢ 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce OC 
37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Hellig. 
This is ascholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible ome from seotorvoneecd view- 
POINE....c000 covccccccccccccccccscess eecrcrcesesecsR ee 
39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Phb.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages........... ocvcccecs 30c 
41 Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 
SCHOO] SCUAY...ccccccccccccccccccccscee sovceses QA 
Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell,Ph.D., 
LL.D. Uniform with No. 41........... cenee eee RAC 
45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. Within- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 4124¢e 
47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., aud Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt, of Schools, ny County, Pa. 
Uniform with No. 41..........seeeeees PrrrtTiey 
49 Hamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction,notes 
and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D , and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich, coccccee ee BAC 
Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom. 176 pages...24c 
61 A Message to Garcia,and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, PRB... 0c eoee AVC 
63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OF BIGWOTY..cccccccrcccccccccce cocccctsvco-ecceses DAG 
65 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ey- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Tlorace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........12¢ 
67 Democracy and the War, . Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. dson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’’ Fine text for classesin Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supp!ementary 
Reading i n Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 
Per COVETS. 162 PAZES.......csccecccecccereeeees BZA 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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HARTER’S 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


COMMENCEMENT 


AND HELPS FOR THE TEACHER 


SUPPLIES 












ture ina 
will find 
postpaid. 


Commencement Books 


THE NEW COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 

By Edith F. A. U. Painton. 
book will be able to make their graduation different 
and excel preceding ones. 
signed to furnish an essay, oration or any other fea- 


Classes having this 
The perplexed student, as- 


program will find forms which will give valu- 


able aid and ideas for his work. Teachers and students 


it a mine of commencement wealth. 370 


pages, illustrated, beautiful cloth binding. Price, $2.00 


WHAT TO SAY FOR CLOSING DAY 
A good book for busy school people. 


Contains many 


suggestions for primary and intermediate exercises. 


Several numbers will admit of song specialties. 
GOOD STUNTS FOR COMMENCEMENT 

A mighty useful book, containing all kinds of suggestions for Class 
Night, Commencentent, etc. 
the book. Postpaid, 50 cents. 
HELPS AND HINTS 

A little book for eighth grade or high school commencements. 
and up-to-date collection of usable material. 


Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


When in need of a good “stunt”? just look in 


} Bright 
Postpaid, 35 cents. 





School Memory Books 


Young people are delighted to receive a beau- 
tiful book ee oe record their “‘good 
times” in school. e books we offer are the ; 
best looking and best liked. AHemory Book 
MY GOLDEN SCHOOL DAYS Mas bo B 

For the boy or girl of any age. Departments Y ScNoo ays 
for every item of interest. Full cloth binding, |} 
$1.25 postpaid. 

STUNT BOOK 

A record book for those either in or out of 
school. Pages for all'the “good times.” Full 
cloth binding, $3.00 postpaid. i 
MY GIRLHOOD MEMORIES Hy 

A beautifully designed book appealing to \ ii 
young or old of the gentler sex. Decorated cloth, 
$2.50 postpaid. 

SCHOOL-FELLOW DAYS. A corking book for boys. Spirited designs 
and illustrations. Velvet Ooze Leather Binding, $4.00 postpaid. 

THE GIRL GRADUATE. Favorite school record book for girls. 
tions in delicate colors. Fabricord Binding, $3.50 postpaid. 























Decora- 





females. 


SOME CLASS. 


9 females. 


relates successes and failures. 
utes. Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


Commencement Plays 


THE OLD CLASS REUNION. 
A prophetic play in one act, 7 
The class meets after 30 years and 


A commencement play in 4 acts; 6 males, 
Full of good, healthy humor. In- 
troduces familiar scenes of high school life. 
Time, 1 hour and 40 minutes. 


Price, 35 cents, 














Class Pins 


WE | | Commencement Gifts 
| 
MANUFACTURE | | The Christy-Riley Books are recognized as 
| || the most appropriate of gifts—a tribute to 
males, 7 Di ] ! the intelligence of both the giver and 
‘ m ceiver. Riley's well-known poems with beau- 
Time, 30 min- ip oO as | tiful illustrations in color by H. C. Christy. 
e ° || AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE. 
Invitations This edition contains 19 full-page pictures 
in color and an inlay by H. C. Christy. 
OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY’S. 
Programs For this edition Riley wrote 12 new stanzas 


for this famous poem. 


HOME AGAIN WITH ME. 



































postpaid. This favorite poem of James Whitcomb 
tiley >g »s of home and love. 
AN HISTORICAL PAGEANT. i io dnp atid lial 
The Pageant is rapidly becoming one of the Class Rings i eta oh a aA ei ee Ra 
most successful forms of entertainment for | appeal : : ils 
schools. This one is especially good. Price, | o ie alc eae he m™ gIyTEENW 
aut a coo. Pennants WHEN SHE WAS ABOUT SIXTEEN. — 
| Another poem of the airly days when 
A PAGEANT OF VOCATIONS. B | hearts beat quite as warmly as they do now 
For any number of adult girls and children. anners | se pi em — — f Riley’ 
Gives the suggestions for an exercise for | EI ag Hg ll pel eg Klages ev og — 
class day. May be produced on stage or : . “pets ; ; 
campus. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. Send for our 192] | RILEY'S ROSES. 
° | A garland of old-fashioned door-yard flow- 
Write for MHarter’s 32 page catalog of samnte Hees ond } ers, fragrant and beautiful. 
: re sod Send for Description of our catalogs of Supplies, | : ae — — = 
Plays and Entertainments. Sent free upon Price, postpaid, $1.00 each. Any three 
request. BOOKLET SOUVENIR DIPLOMA Maps, Plays, etc. || copies, $2.75, postpaid. Entire set of seven 
| books, postpaid, $6.00. 
. | M en ae ee os Vr Oger 
Kindergarten Helps | Desk Outline Maps | Special Paper Bargains 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste........ 16c Pos sk i Jew Tatins. | ‘ — 3 i gata vg , iets: ene 
iin. Mame Pitas tata Geler and Paeke te —— poate gp asta Hee ne United | Good White Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12, or 12x18, 25¢ 
Ideal Drawings to Color, 50, size 6x9.............. 30c paseo it pees ngs sny a or ae — rice le each, 500 per pound, postage extra. 
Fairy Folk Pictures to Color.................... 20¢ assorted, $4.50. Write for special catalog of Maps, || Heavy White Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12 or 12x18, 30¢ 
— gin hee ton Dette teeter tere eee = Globes and Outline Maps, Free. per pound, postage extra. 
Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green Stars, box.......12¢ Cream Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12 or 12x18, 20¢ 
Kindergarten Scissors, blunt points, dozen...... $1.60 Class Jewelry Pennants and Novelties per pound, postage extra. 
+. 
INK IN POWDER FORM Pin 3517. Mad ith 3 4 lett D Standard Gray Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12 or 12x18, 20¢ 
in » Made w 3 or atters, Date °21, ‘ * aisha arated 
Mineral Ink Powder, makes gallon rich black ink, ay two colors eal, r bas pein Ser FONRS, pantage antes. 
URINE. noon 60560 dn eenisin.o peteeseseee sees eens 40c SL Sin 9519 not over 9 Sic: Waka Salar tnd WihitelCandheucd tee Rewina Cards le0 alieets: 6x9 or 
Inko, makes gallon blue black ink, fine for foun- colors enamel. 100 sheets 9x12, 50c, postage extra. 
ee ee ee eee 55e Pie 000K ner-8 lathete and Date 21. ete ee Ee or ee ny ee 
PASTE AND PASTE POWDER two colors enamel. 40c, postage extra. 
ai . . , , 3517 Pin 3218, any 3 letters and Date ‘21, one or 
‘ 2° " 7 s ’ . " ‘ 1 > ? 
= a ee ee eee 0c two colors enamel. : ape rg rca age shcseo spor — - _ 
Paste Powder, mix with cold water and use, 1 aoe cae wee 5 oe includ “fone Asa ah ali ne 
pound package, not postpaid............++.+++. 30c bare is 4 - ee Construction Paper, Bu‘f, Canary. Browns and Grays, 
SONG BOOKS ~—— 3109, any 3 letter monogram, engraved 100 sheets 6x9 or 50 sheets 9x12, 30c, postage extra. 
ate, ‘21, 10K. ice, ez 7.25, i 3 | sos 1s, y . Te ae 
Children will sing if proper material is given them. pei teas K Price, each $7.25, includes 3218 Writing Paper, 81x11, ruled both sides, 500 sheets, 
Order these books: Sin 9000, ey 8 or 4 lathes $1.60, postage extra. 
ag ged 2 aa. a for and Date ‘21, 10K. Price each Bond Writing Paper, 8'x11, unruled, 500 sheets, 
very occasion. ing, home or 75, i ~ . ee ares 
school. Price lic; $1.80 dozen postpaid. $6.75, includes tax $1.10, postage extra. 
Uncle Sam’s Favorite Song Book. Songs suitable for Write for complete catalog of Examination Tablets, 25 sheets manila ink paper, 
upper grades, high schools and colleges. Words and Class Jewelry, Pennants and 814x14, back but no cover, 96ce dozen tablets, post- 
Music complete. Price 15c; $12.50 a hundred. 3109 Novelties. 3403 age extra. 
















































school. 


Beautiful Flag Free 


Send us $2.50 for 50 good quality, rubber tipped pen- 
cils, and we will send FREE a fast color cotton bunting 
flag, 3x5 feet, postage prepaid. The children will gladly 
buy the pencils at 5¢ each to get a nice flag for their 








Pencil Sharpener Free 


Send us $5.00 for 100 good quality, rubber tipped pen- 
cils and we will send FREE a Chicago Sharpener, post- 


age prepaid. By selling the pencils at 5¢ each, the chil- 





dren get a good pencil sharpener for their room. 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


634 HURON ROAD 


Og Gl a's eo) Oe Ona Eee) 














VALPARAISO Old College Buiiding 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921 and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 
a most reasonable expense, During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 
and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks. Board—The University 
maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. Rooms $15.00 to 
$20.00 for the term. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


——— RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, Valparaiso, Indiana J 




















Semanal Schoulés in ‘Pablic Sihoot Music at Chicago 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Crare Ossorne Reen, Director 


June 27 to July 30—5 hours a day—5 days a week—5 weeks. TUITION, $50.00 PER SESSION 
Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 


| Mary Strawa Vernon, Principal Ann Trimingham, Assistant 


Adolph Brune, Harmony r Louise St. John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 
| George Nelson Holt~Community Singing William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 
| Arthur Oglesbee, History and 


The special features of the Course are Methods—A and B, Choral Conducting, Sight Singing—A and B, Ear 


Appreciation 





Training—A and B, Harmony—A and B, Child Voice and Rote Song, History of Music, Appreciation, Orchestra 
Conducting, Chorus Singing, Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression, 
PROGRAM 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

Methods 1 hr. 1 br. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Choral ¢ “onducting 1 hr 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Sight Singing 1 hr. t hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 

Ear Tra ining and Harmony 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Child Voice and Rote Song 1 hr. 1 hr 1 hr. 1 hr. 

History and Appreciation 1 hr 1 hr. 
Orchestra Conducting 1 hr 1 hr. 
Chorus Singing 1 hr, 


Community Singing 1 hr. 
APPLIED MUSIC 
Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and the Interpretation and principles of Normal Training, 
Eminent members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Voice, Violin and Theory Departments as well i 
as teachers for Beginners and Intermediate Grades, Send for booklet, | 








Address COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. N.1., 509 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO | 
| 
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Practical Courses for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grade Teachers. Credit 
towards Diploma. Dormitories on 


Aaamane Seckabn 
June 20 to August 12, 192] Sellsee Grounds. Srenary aoates 


of Public Schools and in the College Demonstration School where Project Method is used. 
Special Courses in Community Education, Nature Study and Folk Dancing. Festivals— 
Pageants, Children’s Literature and the Art of Story Telling, Playground Methods. 
Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago—Parks, Bathing Beaches, Tennis and 
Golf, Theatres,Concerts and Opera. Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
35th Year Accredited Box N.I., 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

















UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT | 


State Summer School for Teachers — July 5—August 12, 1921 


*“*THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES’? 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ART ENGLISH HOME ECONOMICS MUSIC 
CIVICS F RE NCH LATIN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
EDUCATION STORY MATHEMATICS PANISH 


HI s 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGiENE SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
Excellent opportunities for week-end mountain outings. 

Room and Board at moderate prices. 


The detailed announcement of the summer school giving full particulars regarding courses, | 
fees, credits, dormitories, excursions, etc., will be sent upon application to 











THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, _University of Vermont, Burlington, vt. | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Some thirty organizations allied with 
the National Education Association met 
at Atlantic City during the convention 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


Frank B. Gilbert, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education for New York 
State, has upheld the Buffalo Board of 
Education in dismissing Miss Julia D. 
Pratt from her position as public school 
teacher for joining the Communist 
Party and participating in its activi- 
ties. 


Teachers of public schools are not re- 
quired to pay any federal income tax 
on salaries received from such position. 
Income received from the State or any 
political subdivision thereof is exempt. 
If, however, teachers receive income 
from any other source to the amount of 
$1,000 for single persons, or $2,000 
for married persons, 
quired to file a return and list such 
income. 


Teachers and other citizens of New 
Jersey plan to raise at least $25,000 
in memory of Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, 
who taught for forty-eight years in 
Hoboken and whose efforts were 
largely responsible for teachers’ pen- 
sion and tenure laws not only in New 
Jersey but throughout the country. 
The fund will be devoted to various 
philanthropic and educational pur- 
poses, including a $5,000 “Miss Allen 
Endowment” in each of the state nor- 
mal schools. 


C. W. Calkins of Seattle, Wash.j has 
just sailed for Lima, Peru, to become 
one of three regional Directors of Pub- 
lic Education under Harry I. Bard, also 
an American, who was engaged several 
months ago by the Peruvian Minister 
of Education to reorganize the coun- 
try’s school system. It is also an- 
nounced that a staff of approximately 
thirty American educators will be sent 
to Peru to act as supervisors in schools 
scattered over the country and to in- 
troduce American methods of instruc- 
tion, in both academic and physical edu- 
cation branches. 


Since Dr. John H. Finley relinquished 
his duties as New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Frank B. Gilbert, 
Deputy Commissioner since 1919, has 
been acting as head of the Education 
Department. Mr. Gilbert previously 
had been state law librarian and chief 
of the law division of the Education 
Department (the latter for eleven 
years). He is mentioned as a possible 
successor to Dr. Finley’s office. Other 
prominent educators whose names have 
come before the public in the same con- 
nection are: Dr. Herbert S. Weet, who 
has made a notable record as Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Rochester; Dr. A. 
R. Brubacher, president of the New 
York State College for Teachers; and 
Dr. Henry Suzzalo, who has risen from 
principal of a rural school to be presi- 
dent of the University of Washington, 
and whose name is familiar to teachers 
throughout the country. 


The New York state poard of 
regents recently advanced the regular 
course in the normal schools from two 
to three years and adopted tentatively 


PROJECT METHOD 


June 21—SUMMER COURSE—Jaly 30 
Three Depts. — KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—PLAYGROUND. 


Address, PESTALOZZI_ FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Box D, 616-22 So. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 21— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments— 1. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playeround. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment 

—Central L Accred 


Address Registrar 
Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





























Send 15 cents for Our 
64-Page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illus- 
trations, a 10 cent picture, 
9x12, a New York Edition 
picture, 7x9, a colored 
Bird picture, and 54 pic- 
tures each about 2x2%4 

printed in the catalogue. 


iGtures 


‘The Perry? 


BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. 
Three cents each for 15 or more. Order now for Spring Bird Study. 


ARTOTYPES. mores i0 for $1350. Posts 


more ; 


One Cent Size 
8x3!4. For 50 or more. 


Two Cent Size 
54%x8. For 25 or more. 


Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or 
Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 


(Madonna of the Chair. Raphael 








they are re-| 
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. Evanston-Chicag 0 
SUMMER SESSION 


—On the Shore of Lake Michigan— 


University Campus extends along the shore of Lake Michigan. 

Boating available, pathing Serer right on the Campus, tennis 
lormitor! 
ized excursions to interesting points near Chicago. 


courts and gymnas ies for men and women. Organ- 
Lectures, 
concerts, recitals and dramatic performances on the Camp! A 
THE COLLEGE oF “gg ARTS--Courses sleoding tol. 
and B. A. xealsey. Regular college subjects, tery 
courses in Zoo! abe. “Chemistry and Physics for pre-medica’ 


students. Seen SES 

die scHooL OF C --Courses leadi: Com- 
erce de; s, Master of a Auseinistratine xe and Cer. 

tibed Pabl ie ‘Accountant. Courses in Accountiag, Advertis- 


Organiza zation, Sales, wactory Management. ete. 
Special ltripe’ to factories in Chicago. Nine hee credit. 
ig SEMOOL | OF EDUCATION--Course -8., 
B.A r Ph. D. degrees, with rity epecial diploma in 
Education “Cor school and elementary tcach- 
ers, superintendents. principals protessorain norma! schools 
and colleges, and educational lea - Ni ine pastes ign 
\CHOCL--John Hr. Wi more, 
conducted in the City of Chicago. urses landing tothe: den 
eres of Juris tor and LL. Summer Fecalt ay gout contains 
es of state supreme courts of Illinois Dakota, 
Mississipi and VE ge Fourteen bors credit. 
HOCL O Ss! Course: 
In'Poblic Senool Music and Plano Normal itistiods. with 
lemonstration classes. Private Garantie in Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Viol: ns a? class in mony, Analysis, Far. 
Dennis, Director. 


Solft 
THE S HOOL “oF ORATORY. >Ralok B. 
goa d B.A s or di iplomas in 


ing to legree 
. Class work and ‘private ‘aaenion for teachers, 
end for peotensens! and amateur eegders and speakers, and 
for college students. Ten hours cre: 
THE GRADUATE SCHOCL--Courses audit to M.A. and 

D. Unusual peer facilities in Evanston and 
Chicago. Nine hours cre 

COURSES OPEN MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1921 

For book of Campus views and detailed description of courses address 


WALTER DILL SCOTT, PRESIDENT, 
111 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 


ieee for hig 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—June 27 to August 6, 1921 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF ogg re «eae 
— GYMNASTICS AN NCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY gcHooL A BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT, 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing 

School Dormitory, conveniently located. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR. 

Established 1903 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Box N.I. 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory (Inc.) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 20—August 1 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director 


“Thorough Preparation for a Definite Work.” 


A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
usic and Dramatic Art. 


Work taken during the summer will be credited on 
regular courses. Diplomas and Degrees. Write 
for detailed information and free catalog. 


Address Registrar, Dept. N.I. 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., CHICAGO 














=SUVMUIUDMSUICUMUHAUETVOTUU ULE 


SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


(Accredited) 
Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


1921 Summer School 
June 25th to July 31st 
Courses conducted by experts in Pre-Kinder- 
garten, Kindergarten and Elementary Training. 
Unlimited demand for experienced teachers. 
deal location for a summer in Chicago. 

Send for illustrated catalog. 
Registrar 707 Rush Street Chicago 
NN 


TEACHERS 


can find an admirable combination of recreation 
and interesting work at 

Miss Mason’s Summer School, 
The Castle, Tarryt Hud New York. 


Write for special arrangements made with teach- 
ers to chaperone students to and from school. 


LAVATORY HO 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Elegant Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at Close of School 


i 

SEIBERT SOUVENIRS have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the United 

States during the last twenty-one years. ay they are more Por ular than ever. 
ye have gotten out 21 different designs in all and we might offer you 21 different styles to 

select from. Instead, we oder you two designs, our latest production s, which we believe is a ' 
better idea than to try to sell you something that has been on the market for years } 
thing that is out of date. 

SOUVENIR NO. 20. This souvenir is printed and engraved in beautiful colors and silver. 
The design is exactly as shown in illustration, Cover is heavy pebbled stock. It is tied with a 
silk cord. Size of Souvenir is 3%x6% inches. The inside contains | eight pages 
heavy paper on which we print the foilowing : On first page appears a very appro} g 
from teacher to pupils. ‘Two pages are taken up with a splenc lid poem entitled ‘ ‘The f 
School” and a number of maxims, especially written for our souvenirs. We print for t > 
names of school, district number, township or city, county, state, teacher, sohots irs and s > ool 
board which matter you must send us with your order. This souvenir is furnished with or 
without the photo of teacher. If photo is wanted it will appear on the outside just as shown 

ove. If photo is not wanted, the Statue of Liberty, engraved in colors, takes its place. 
You will make no mistake in ordering this souvenir. 

SOUVENIR NO. 21. We get ot a new souvenir evé ry year and this is our 21st year in this 
business and thus we call it No. 21. We assure ¥ mu t as fine a souvenir as can _be_ob- 





some- 
















s is 











tained. The design is exactly as shown at right. It is steel eng sraved in colors and gold. 
3%x 6% inches tied with a silk cord, On the inside we print a greeting from teacher to pul 
also an appropriate poem, “Close of School” (different from the one we use in No. 20) 
poem was also written especially for this souvenir, “Ds a teacher who has had many ye ars ¢ 


perience in teaching. 
We print for you the name of school, 
teacher: scholars and school board. 


district number, township or city, county, state, 









Souvenir is furnished with or without photo of teacher_or schoolhouse. When ag to is 
wanted, it will appear on the inside of front cover pace. By placing it on the iz 
always stay clean and bright. We have had many for a souvenir with 

SAMPLES will be sent free. A stamp will be a ‘iated. It is not nec 






ne to see a sample before ordering as thousands of teac! 

i] We ae please them or return their money. 
BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheay 

and are made up similar to the highest grade Christmas ca 


ers send us orders without seeing sa 


inted kind. 


mples. 








They are steel engrave d 





PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souver be sure to send us a photo of 
yourself or schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make 
small photo for each souvenir. Your photograph w ill be returned uninjured. 





a 

We can copy a 
small or large photo, but if you want the best results id 1 
send picture only if your photo is enclosed in large folder, ) 
mail the large folder. 


a_good clear photo. Remove an 
It is easier to replace it than t 








WHEN YOU ORDER send name of 
school, w ° 


district number, 


PRICE OF SOUVENIRS 
10 or less without photo $1.75, additional ones 9c each. 0 rd, county sup — 
10 or less with ene ary additional ones 11c each. Grades or year will also be. printed if 
Extra photos can be had at 50c per dozen. desired. 

















The above price includes an envelope for enclosing each eae Gates toe or toh of your 
souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent paper. | send in their orders aL wed me 
All of our goods are sent postpaid. | allow = 10 per cent di ount on the is 
entire lot. 





REMITTANCE must accompany all orders. Send P. O. or Express Money 


Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accepted only when other forms of remittance ar 


e impossible. 














SOUVENIR NUMBER 20 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., BoxGO, Dover, Ohio 


QUVENIP 


SCHOOL DAYS | 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 21 

















‘Pass Any Examination: 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 





Books 


40 SUBJECTS, 
uestions, each subject 40 cents, 
nswers, each oars 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
W.HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 7 Seneca St., ‘Buffalo, N. Y. 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4}4x7, $1. 
Note size 6/4x10, $2. Letter size 
10x1272, $3.50. Full directions, 
anh: i and nd ‘sponge complete. Also sent 
rger sizes. Send for Cir- 
ee Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer achers Satisfaction or 

Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES: PREPAID B Y US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 








ew hou me you can easil, 
7 =e’ 4 bw hourect Same 700 oo by “peg read 
razsion Si Simple apie asc counting. Beare \ altz, 
-‘Trot and all late dance 


io popular~ the envy ©: 


Free oa acpi Pmar ions 


llow rates now. Write 
. H. E. Wolfe, Presiden’ 


ine tocaye 
an GLFE’S MODERN DANC DANCE S STyste 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 

ateady work, life positions, congenial Garroundings: 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 
Bek leave with b pay. "Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. olitical pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school edneatioa "sufficient. 
Full Pinformation and questions used by the Ci 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GOV'T POSITIONS 


d by our led courses of civil service prepara- 
tion, composed of questions used in recent Gov’t. exami- 
nations and lesson sheets arranged exactly same way. Our 
$15 courses only $5 for short time. Satisfaction guaran 
or money promptly refunded. Our students have made 
99.50 per cent in v’t. examinations. Sample lesson, 
illustrated catalog and full particulars FRE 
CIVIL eng ng CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 

ox 331, Philadelphia, Pa. 























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
— gs 00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar cones lowa 
[noun STUDY 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. (oO s30 


Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy,Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees: LOCK BOX 239F, CHICAGO 














| 





a‘new instrumental and vocal music 





syllabus by which students under pri- 
vate instruction “may gain regents’ 
credits for their work. The new nor- 
mal school course of three years will be- 


THE PROJECT - PROBLEM 


By LEONARD O. PACKARD, Boston Normal School 


come effective next September, but the Ideal for Review of the year's work! A careful study of these will enable your pupils to 
class entering in September this year pass a good examination. Now ready: The World, North America, South America, Europe, 
will be graduated and will receive the Southern Europe, (War Area), British Isles, Asia, Africa, Australia and the Pacific Islands, 
state normal diploma at the end of the the United States, New England, Middle Atlantic States, North Central States, Southern 


two years’ course, the content of which States, Western States. 
will be made up from_the_new three- 


year curriculum.’ 
Columbia University offers a new in- 


NET SCHOOL PRICES 
Less than 50, each 3c, $1.25 for package of 50. Sample 


RYAN AND BUKER, 15 Brattle Street, 








set containing one of each kind, 30c 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MAPS 














ducement to mature students (especial- 





ly ambitious teachers) who desire to 
complete undergraduate work, with 
some view to later specialization, or at 
any rate to the attainment of a bache- 
lor’s degree. Such students are to be 





classed as “university undergraduates.” to 

They are to be distinct from the Tommy Vance studen 4,000 during 
students of Columbia College and Bar- nT made nearly 

nard College, and yet be entitled to College cation. 


take courses which will in part lead to last summer $ val 


the B. S. degree and in part prepare 


f Denv er Law 












them for professional duties. The au- 

thorities of the university believe that 

many persons who have passed the 

usual college age will be glad to take 

advantage of such an opportunity. The 

ed plan went into, effect , February 
rst. 


“English as She Is Spoke” in 
Chicago 

The expressions “It is me” and “He 
don’t” are permissible for both teach- 
ers and pupils in Cook County (IIll.) 
public schools under an opinion issued 
by Edward J. Tobin, Superintendent 
of the county schools. Superintendent 
Tobin said the correct form, “It is I,” 
sounds stilted and even egotistical and 
that it does no good to teach children 
forms of expression “outlawed by com- 
mon usage and a sense of good form.” 







Supt. EF. ”% Cc 
OZean of 

of 1h 4 400 during th Morehouse, Mo., 

Cation Period 





Ce Nichol 


s of Edina, Mo., 
vacation an 
dency to remain 





















He said he was not-»instructing his 
teachers to depart from grammatically 
correct usages, but would not repri- 
mand them if they did. In New York 
City Supt. William L. Ettinger said he 
had no intention of following the Chica- 
go example. English scholars disagree 
on the subject, according to whether 
they are conservative or liberal. Pro- 
fessor G. F. Krapp of Columbia Uni- 
versity remarks that “It would be put- 
ting an impossible burden upon children 





Miss ie Tears 





son of ‘Aallock, Minn. 
Month sabes oe dada £86,400 sr eine 895a ‘ 
year, 













to ask them to distinguish between ‘It 


is me’ and ‘It is I.’ ’ 
High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 


log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. 0. 








4 Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
Writers * lication. : Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, do. 





Cash or royalty. 


Inventions Commercialized az*2:<c8".cs- 


Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 






We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Boox, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, New Crerar Library Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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FROM impressions come conceptions, 
tions arise creations. 
vances, 


are shown through the powerful lenses of 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


mic Lenses and Insiruments, Photomicrogra 
Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism 





that eyes may see 
: bette r and 





IMPRESSIONS! 

e 

From concep- ¥ 
From creations progress ad- 
Youth is impressionable—imaginative and 
susceptible to development when correct impressions 
of things as they exist, but otherwise unknown to it, 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPES 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


There is a Bausch & Lomb model for every school microscopical requirement. 
ASK FOR OUR NEW CATALOG. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON 
American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthal- 
hi hie apoares, Range é sy 

Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and 





farther ~- 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed at in 1891 


But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one man. 
I am able to make them skilled players of 
the piano or organ in guarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will 
gladly convince you of its accuracy 
by referring you to any number of my 
graduates in any part of the world. 
There isn’t a state in the Union that 
doesn’t contain many skilled players of 
the piano or organ who obtained their 
training from me by mail. 


Investigate by 
writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, 
“How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from 
the keyboard—learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,” who 
‘| still think that learning 

piano is solely a problem 
of “finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish 
twice as much, because 
you understand what you 
are doing. Within four 
lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece 
-| not only in the original 
key, but in all other keys 
as well. 

I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usu- 
ally a “nightmare” to 
students — becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
1 QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
¥ Dex is a simple, hand- 
i operated moving-picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher's fin- 
ger movements from 
= MEMORY—which cannot 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Studio NI24, 598 Columbia Road,Boston,25, Mass. 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


be always accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of practice. The 
COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX save you 
months and years of wasted effort. They can be 
obtained only from me and there is nothing else 
anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by other meth- 
ods have quickly and easily attained success when 
studying with me. In all essential ways you are 
in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of 
studying is far superior to all others; and even 
for the wealthiest students, there is nothing better 
at any price. You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord with the best 
musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians, who would not recommend any Course but 
the best. It is for beginners or experienced play- 
ers, old or young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish, All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma is granted. 
Write today, without cost or obligation, for 64- 
page free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or 
Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 











QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio NI24 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free booklet, “‘How to Learn Piano or 
Organ,” and full particulars of your Course 
and special reduced Tuition Offer. 





New York State Income Tax 
Information for Teachers 


By Mark Graves, Director, New York 
State Income Tax Bureau 

{The following article, prepared especially 
for our pages, was, unfortunately, received top 
late for our March issue. As the time for 
filing returns for the New York State Income 
Tax has been extended from March 15 to April 
15, it will still be of value to many of our 
readers this year, and as its statements are 
true for later years as well, it will have a value 
beyond this year.] 

The continual efforts made in the 
legislative halls by representatives of 
New York State teachers to get a com- 
mensurate salary required the sur- 
mounting of numerous obstacles. The 
answer given each year was similar to 
that of the youngster who said there 
were twenty-five reasons why he 
could not attend the movies; the first 
reason was that he had no money, and 
it would be well to forget the other 
twenty-four. But a revision of the 
tax law aided the exchequer and at 
the close of the year 1919 there was 
available $36,500,000 collected by the 
New York State Income Tax Bureau. 

Experience has proved that taxpay- 
ers desired a few amendments to the 
Income Tax Law. The one of special 
interest to the teacher is that returns 
must be filed by April 15, instead of 
March 15. Form 200 should be used 
by the individual receiving income 
from salary only, but form 201 is re- 
quired if income is received from other 
sources also. Care should be taken in 
reporting the amount of salary be- 
cause the Board of Education is re- 
quired to file an information card giv- 
ing the name and address of each per- 
son paid $1000 or more during the 
calendar year. If there is any doubt 
as to the amount received, it would be 
well to make inquiry, thus avoiding 
bother with correspondence upon 
audit of the return. . 

A word or two should be said also 
with reference to pensions received by 
retired teachers. At the outset it is 
well to remember that contributions 
to pension funds, generally, are not 
deductible from gross income. The 
reason for this can be readily under- 
stood when it is added that receipt of 
these payments by pension is not tax- 
able income. By a special ruling it 
has been declared that pensions or re- 
tirement allowances made to teachers 
or to the widows of teachers by the 
Carnegie Foundation For Advance- 
ment of Teaching do not constitute 
taxable income under the State In- 
come Tax Law. 

Of particular interest to New York 
City teachers is the opinion of the 
Attorney General that teachers’ pen- 
sions paid under section 1092 of the 
Greater New York Charter are not 
subject to the Income Tax Law because 
the statute creating this fund specially 
exempts these payments. Teachers 
outside the City of New York should 
know that pensions received from the 
State Teachers Retirement Fund 
Board are taxable income. However, 
if the recipient has contributed to the 
fund out of which the pension is paid, 
the pension receipts are taxable only 
when and to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the aggregate amount of all pay- 
ments or contributions made to the 
fund. 

The personal, living or family ex- 
penses of a teacher are not deductible. 
Thus the cost of food, lodging and 
clothing may not be set off against 
gross income, but the cost of period- 
icals devoted exclusively to the pro- 
fession and necessary for the informa- 
tion of the teacher are proper deduc- 
tions. Bound books, as distinguished 
from periodicals, are not chargeable 
against income, but are subject to 
depreciation deduction ascertained by 
apportioning the cost over the life of 
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Hundreds of fine jobs open. Paying 
more than ever before. Government 
positions mean steady, pleasant work 
—easy hours, no strikes, or lockouts. 
Lifetime jobs if you want one. Quick 
advancement. Mr. A. R. Patterson, 
for eight years a Civil Service Exam- 
iner, ‘‘knows the ropes’’ and will show 
you how to pass all examinations and 
get any one of the positions. 


Information Free 


Don’t send a penny. Don’t put 
this off another minute. If you are 
an American Citizen over 18, state 
which of these positions you want: 


Railway Mail Clerk, Immigration Inspector, Post 
Office Clerk and Carrier, Internal Revenue, 
Postmaster, Stenographer, File Clerk, Clerks in 
Dept. at ashington, Rural Mail Carrier, 
Bookkeeper, Customs Positions. Write Now. 


PATTERSON GIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 


DEPT. 154. NEWS BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














BIGGER PAY-SURE WORK 


We can help you get both—quickly—just 
as we have done for hundreds of others. 
We take only a brief time to fit you fora 
Government position, Short hours, 
pay. No lay-offs. Regular promotions, An- 
nual vacations. New pension law creates 
many vacancies throughout the country 
this year. Position guaran , or your 
money back. 
Write Today for Big Free Book. 
Tells all about Government positions you can 
fill—and how togetone.. Ask for Book HO. 
WASHINGTON one. SERVICE 


1033 Marden Buildi: 
Washington, D. 








Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of suc- 
cess—1",000 Graduates Earning 
$18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the beginner or the 
practical nurse. nti tuition 
earned ina few weeks. 
Two months’ trial of the course 
|” .. with money refunded if dissatisfied. 
Jor catalog and sample pages. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 












Training School for Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registration and 
Ecucation. 3 ycarcourse. Practical and Theoretical Class In- 
struction. Graduates eligibie for State Registration. Entrance 
Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its 
educational equivalent. Text books, uniforms, room, board 
and monthly allowance Goring, training. Classes forming Jan- 
uary, April, and September. For further informationapply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Su 
Box N.C, Michael Reese 


So ee of Nurses, 
jospital hicago, Iilinois 

















TRAIN FOR NURSING 


—atthe oldest schoolinthe 


West Connected with famous Cook County 
Hospital. Offers to qualified women a 

thorough course of exceptional excellence; may 

be completed in 30 months. Write Miss Mary C. 

Wheeler, R.N., Superintendent. 

ULLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL’ FOR NURSES 

6 


08 South Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





MAHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Great demand by hospitals 
and private patients. We help you find employment at 
good pay. Sonow isyour opportunity to become a train- 
ed nurse. Earn $35 to per week, You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our Truinin 
Course get diploma em by best doctors, Hospital 
experience provided if desired. Easy terms, Write at 
once for catalog. State age. American TrainingSchoo] 
for Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, UL 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Rg | 


hre: 
eal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. Mainte- 
ded as pause anallowance each month. | For further iter 


nance pro’ 
mation write, SU TENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., - . - CHIcaco, mL. 





oT BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE .di. 
PREPARE TO EARN $100 to $200 MONTH. Graduates 

laced in good positions. _DETAILS FREE. 
rown's Home Study School, 314-S, Peoria, Ills. 
COURSE (PITMAN) 


UNIVERSAL SHORTHAND SSUnsr (rman) 


perts in 86 lessons. Efficiency guaranteed or money back. Helps 
users of other systems increase pay. Easy terms. Wr:te for booklet 10 
Universal Shorthand Course, 6609 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CRAYOLA CRAYONS 
NATURE WORK 


The magic of spring sunlight 
brings out a wonderful array of 
life during the spring months. 

In the study of birds, insects, 
trees, and flower forms, pupils 
will be more interested in their 
work if allowed to draw with 
CRAYOLA. 

In telling about Nature’s won- 
ders, the teacher will find a 
friendly box of LECTURERS 
CRAYONS of great help on the 
blackboard. 

In each case, color is the stimu- 
lus to greater interest. Use 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 





Ask for our brochure on black- 
board drawing. Write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton New York 
Street 











the asset. 


allowable deductions when such or- 
ganization or association is organized 
solely to promote the general business 
interests of the teacher as distin- 
guished from personal or social in- 
terests. 

After the net income is ascertained 
the individual should determine 
whether or not he must file a return. 
A single person having a net income 
of $1000 or more must file a report, 
and a married person must submit a 
return if his net income is $2000 or 
more. Personal exemptions remain 
unchanged except that when a hus- 
band and wife file separate returns 


Dues paid by a teacher to | 
any organization or association are | 


they must divide the personal exemp- | 


tion equally between them instead of 
apportioning it as they desire. A 
single person is allowed $1000 and a 


married person or head of a family | 


$2000. Close questions arise as to 
when an: individual is the head of a 
family. For example, a teacher who 
maintains a home kept by a sister who 
is physically capable of self-support, 
is entitled to personal exemption of 
$2000 as head of a family. An allow- 
ance of $200 is also made to a tax- 


payer who is the chief support of a | 


person under 18 years of age or one | 
incapable of _ self-support because | 


mentally or physically defective. 
Tax forms will be mailed to all per- 


sons who filed a 1919 return. The fail- | 
ure to receive a form does not, how- | 


ever, exempt the person from not 


making a return for 1920, before | 


April 15. 


| 


Individuals paying a tax for the | 


first time can obtain blanks from the 


‘| following district offices of the New 


York State Income Tax Bureau: New 
York, Albany, Brooklyn, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Binghamton, King- 
ston, Utica, Syracuse, White Plains, 
Jamaica and the Bronx. 


The teacher who doesn’t earn more 
than he gets doesn’t earn as much as 
he gets.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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A Genius Can Work Wonders 
with Poor Materials 
The Rest of Us Need the Best 
to Get Results. 


When you specify 
Bradley Water Colors 


you can feel assured that your 
pupils are getting the best 
‘Quality’? as applied to Bradley Water Colors is more 
than a term—it is the principle on which these colors were 
founded and developed. Their universal use in progress- 
ive schools is a convincing testimonial to their superiority. 
ADAPTED TO ALL GRADES. WRITE 
FOR BEAUTIFUL ART CATALOG. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON ATLANTA NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO—Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY—Hoover Bros. 




















FILE CLERKS 
CUSTOMS CLERKS 


Do it Today. 





MANY OTHER POSITIONS: 
CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT PANAMA CANAL 
CITY POSTAL CLERKS 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. 7 Advise me also regarding the salaries, 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
WANTS TEACHERS 


sSs1240 TO 





Hundreds Railway Mail Clerks Wanted.—Pleasant 


Ps 








" hha oe Po a 
PRP Leary ier leipessieneien coe 9 om v4 


Work Traveling Continually. 4 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR Ps 








SHORT HOURS wae Franklin 
PLEASANT WORK ¢’_ Institute, 
RAPID ADVANCEMENT @* ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Y 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT qb" Gentlemen :—Kindly _ send 


me, at once, and entirely with- 


ad my part, list of U.S. Government big 


LONG VACATION WITH PAY “ Sout charge or any obligation on 


4 paid positions now open to teachers. 


hours, work, vacation and date, of the Spring 


We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to you, ==y = __ 24 Summer examinations in my section,send- 
with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of 7 
the Spring and Summer examinations in your section. 


Tomorrow may be too late! 


ing me also free sample examination questions. 


4 
Of NAMBiikcwud 











PARED DION sis cideenss Casatosecceas . 
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KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


Originator of Applied Visual Instruction 


HAS TAKEN OVER> 


The Stereoscopic and Slide Department of 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 




























The Keystone “600 Set” 


and general collection of 


Stereoscopic and slide ma- 
terial has been increased by 
thousands of excellent neg- 


atives by this purchase. 

































CATALOGUES <AND INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. N., 


CMEADVILLE, 





PA. 





















NATURE STUDY 


Teacher’s Manua 


SOMETHING NEW 
Just What the Nature Study 
Teacher Needs 

The use of these books by pu- 
| pils and teacher renders Nature 
“delightful 
Something definite may be ac- 
complished, and the present 
| spasmodic method and manner 
of teaching the subject will be 


Study a 


reduced to a system. 
THE TEACHER'S 


move from the teacher’s mind the worry of 
not knowing the subject sufficiently well to 
present it without long, tedious preparation. 


NATURE STUDY MANUAL 
right.” It does not attempt too much, but the 
treatment of the subjects not only makes it 
easy to teach NATURE STUDY well, but 


renders the subject 
process. 


These books are beautifully and profusely 
illustrated with color process pictures, zinc 
etchings, and halftones: 
process pictures embellish the series. 


Send for set today. 


PRICES * 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls 
Grade Three....$1.00 Grade 


Grade Four 


The Teacher’s Manual 
10 per cent discount on set, also Our Com- 
mon Birds by Dr. Hamilton, free, by using 


the coupon. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Sold in sets or separate volumes. 
Send for set today—these books will please 


you. 


_McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 
819-20 New York Life Building, 


Covers all work from the thira 
to sixth grade, inclusive, witha 





WHAT 


FREE|:# 


Nature Study exami- 
nation questions for 
your class. A post card 
will bring them free. 


task.” Ohio. 


Nature 











MANUAL plans to re- S 
Science, 


City, Missouri. 


“is just 


sylvania. 


interesting during the es 


20 full page color 
in our schools.—Grace 
rected Home Gardens. 

* 
It is well graded, and 


Five..... 1.12 girls. 
1.12 Grade Six...... 1.20 
occ coecccccsccere 00 simple statement of 


facts. J. H. Fran- 
cis, Superinten- 
dent of 
Schools, 


Ohio, 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 








By John Bradford Craig, 


head of Nature Study, Pittsburgh. Endorsed by Na- 
ture Study Instructors as Suitable for grade work. 


A splendid work coming at 


for this series of books a wide 
use.—W. T. Heilman, Supervis- 
or of Nature Study, Columbus, 


so unusually good, and so well 
adapted to its purpose that I 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 
* * * The Teacher’s Manual is 
just right—A. E. Shirling, Department of 
Teacher Training School, 


It has the virtue of not being scientific for 
science’s sake, and in my judgment it will be 
well accepted by the progressive school sys- 
tems of the country.—William M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


The subjects are treated in such a manner 
as to be of great interest to boys and girls. I 
feel that these books are valuable and very 
usable and will meet a very necessary need 


Rapids, Michigan, Supervisor of School Di- 


language that can be understood by boys and 
It avoids confusion of fiction and fact 
and will hold the interest of the pupil by the 


, ge it ake SE ae 
McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 
J N.Y. Life Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 
Enclosed find Money Order for $5.79 for 
Columbus, 0. complete set of Nature Study for Boys and 

Girls, by Craig, (5 volumes]. I understand that 
I will receive ‘Our 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


EDUCATORS SAY 


time. * * * I predict 


*- * * 


Study series * * * is 


Kansas 


M. Watson, Grand 


* 
the story is told ina 














ion Birds’’ Free. 
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The Superintendents at Atlantic 
City 

The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
held its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, February 27th to March 3rd. We 
have only time and space before closing 
our pages for this month to make the 
barest mention of the gathering. The 
meeting may be epitomized, if the gen- 
eral opinion of those who were present 
may be accepted, as a great success, in 
the matter of attendance, program and 
interest. This winter meeting has 
grown greatly in importance, and with 
its allied organizations has come to 
rival the big general summer meeting. 
Indeed these allied organizations have 
come to be so numerous (nearly thirty 
in all) as to somewhat embarrass the 
superintendents, and it was evident 
that they were inclined to resent some 
of this overcrowding, or at least to 
assert their claims to proper suprem- 
acy and independent control. 

The registered attendance was about 
5,500, though it is estimated that some 
7,000 were in attendance. This regis- 
tered attendance is less than that at 
the meeting of last year, but consider- 
ing the large representation in 1920 
from Cleveland and the state of Ohio, 
the convention just held probably had 
a wider-spread attendance. Certainly 
every part of the country was repre- 
sented. It was also distinctively a 
man’s convention, as compared with 
the more feminine atmosphere of the 
summer meetings. 

The arrangements for the meeting 
were excellent. The fine auditorium 
on the Million Dollar Pier gave ample 
room for the general sessions, and the 
exhibits, which have come to be so im- 
portant and really valuable a feature 
of these meetings, were comfortably 
provided for just alongside,—a most 
convenient location for the visitors and 
highly satisfactory to the exhibitors. 

Of course, the great attraction at 
Atlantic City is the ocean, with its rival, 
the famous boardwalk. Fortunately 
these attractions were right at hand 
and called for no extra trips to enjoy 
them. From the auditorium one could 
view the waves and hear their murmur, 
while the boardwalk was the highway 
of all the travel to and from it. 

It would take a volume to reproduce 
the many addresses. But the excellent 
program was carried out as planned 
with hardly an exception. One notable 
absence was that of the president of the 
Department, Supt. Kendall of New Jer- 
sey, who was kept away by illness. He 
sent a message to the convention, and 
a return message was sent by telephone 
from the platform. Vice-president 
Smith presided in his stead. 

Supt. R. M. Jones of Cleveland was 
elected president for next year by three 
votes over State Commissioner Payson 
Smith of Massachusetts. The other 
officers elected were: Vice-presidents, 
State Supt. Will C. Wood of California 
and Supt. E. C. Broome of Philadel- 
phia; Treasurer, Supt. I. B. Bush, Erie, 
Pa.; Executive Committee, Jesse H. 
Newlon, Denver, Frank Cody, Detroit, 
R. J. Condon, Cincinnati, J. H. Bever- 
idge, Omaha. 

New Orleans and Chicago were named 
as first and second choice for next 
year’s meeting, with final decision to be 
made by the Executive Committee. 





The campaign for a $5,000,000 en- 
dowment fund for McGill University 
has resulted in the raising of $1,300,- 
000 more than the goal set. 













Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


For School Rooms 
Easy to insert in walls or wood work. 


Ideal for the hanging of any Picture, Map, 

Wall Chart, Clock or heavy decorations 4... 

of any kind. Hold up to 100 pounds, ‘fir 

Teachers may have Samples FREE. 
Sold by hardware, stationery, | Bo per 
Seas nor 19° 

Moore Push-Pin Co. 
17-4 Berkeley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manuf'rs of the World-famous Moore Push-Pins 
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rr rons . 
For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER'’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling,or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, 


synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that this Supreme 
Authority is a universal ques- 
tion answerer and contains iust 
the information desired ? 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geo- 


graphical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 
Entries. 6,000 Illustrations 

and 2,700 pages. / 

Write for Specimen Pages of. 

Regular. and India-Paper A 

Editions, Prices, ete. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 








School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


(Miscellaneous) 


Write Nearest Agency 
4or Prices ond Catalog 





CHICAGO 
A — 


MH 








YOUR OWN DUPLICATOR 


FOR 75 cts. + 1-2 hr. OF WORK 
you can have a 9x 12 inch DUPLICATOR that retails for $4.00. Will 
produce 75 to 100 copies from one setting. Lasts for years. mg | 
st fall « aanataas for making and operating sent on receipt o! 
only $1.00. 
H. G. HAYES, Supt. Schools, Castleford, Idaho. 


School Room Helps 


BOOKS 
Seat Occupation. Two hundred suggestions 15¢e 
Literary Gems. Primary Grades, 64 pp. - 15¢ 
Literary Gems. Forall Grades. 64 pp. - - 175¢e 
Practical Speaker. Special Days. 64 pp. - 715e 
Language Stories. Miss Barnetta Moore. 64 pp. 915¢ 
Natural Expressionin Reading. Primary. 68pp. 15¢ 
Methods and Suggestions, AllGrades. 80pp. 15e 
History Stories. First Amer. Explorers, 64 pp. 15¢ 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. A Personal Visit. 40 pp. 150 


CARDS 
Primary Alphabet Cards. Cut-up Letters. 1715c¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards. FiguresandSigns, 15¢ 
Primary Language Cards. 40 Lessons. 15c 
Primary LiteraryGemCards. 140 Quotations, 15¢ 
Sewing Cards. Twelve Designs, - 150 
PICTURES 
Famous Pictures. Each 9x12in. TeninSet. 300 
Sent on receipt of price, postpaid, 
ANY TEN OF THE ABOVE $1.20 POSTPAID 


C. W. GRAHAM, Pub., Cameron, Illinois 

















COSTUMES 
| Or 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes. 


wigs,etc.,for allschoo! 
and 


lays operas. 

na rian and his- 

torical costumes our 

specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
ience. For informa- 

Gon address 

Fritz ~~ By &Co. 


58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, lil. 
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Style No. 8 Souvenir 
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aveuts workers time some 
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School Souvenirs — Appropriate Gifts at School Close 





you can have a Photorraph of yourself or that of School Bu 


1921 Souvenirs meet the requirements of the most artistic and refined taste, 
reminders of happy days that speed the halcyon years of childhood. They are the harmonious 
blending of the engraver’s art and the printer’s skill. Our Souvenirs Bear Your Name, the Names 
of all your Pupils and the Names of your School Officers, in clear new type; and when so ordered, 


They are pleasing 


ilding on first cover page, as desired. 





Souvenir No. 8. Boolkict consists of cover 


Beautiful Booklet No. 7. Nearly 8x7 in. 
in size, eight inside pages, united wiih 





long in form. Description of inserts is noted 
in another paragraph. ; 


Both styles of Souvenirs have two 


Inserts: 
Farewcll 


inserts of best quality white paper. 
greeting, and an appropriate Close of School 
poem and a number of Maxims appear on the 
several pages. Greeting and other matter 
printed on the insert pages was written ex- 
pressly for our booklets, and the printing 
plates are engraved from pen drawings. 
poems and maxims are appropriately illus- 


and two inserts united with silk ribbon. Size | = sn Stee, clans Seaide pages, waited with 
nearly 4x7 inches when folded. Cover is of The cover is embossed in rich gold 
heavy ripple deckled edge stock, embossed in 3 and hand tinted with water colors. 
three colors from steel die plates, and in de- 7. am = of cover as noted [ge 
sign as noted in photographic reproduced en- contain same matter as style eight; 
graving printed on this page. Photo for closing day Poem, maxims, and your 

i i j 4] i = copy printed to order. he design on 
this style is nearly 2x3 inches in size and ob oe tae ae a ae cee 


Photo will be attached in pan- 
Both styles have 


tached. 
el noted in engraving. 
same size photographs. 


Prices, Either Style 





Pi tcllada Sool senoer, 





trated with etchings. 


in group. Photos returned uninjured. 


Write today. 











_ When Photos Are Wanted’ 


Send photo of yourself or of your school building. Write 
your name and address on back of photo and when con- 
venient send order and photo in same pacl:age. 
copy any size photo and from a group: indicate by an X 
directly opposite on back of photo the one to be copied ie.” 


Samples Are Furnished 


Samples will be mailed upon request; a postage stamp 
will be appreciated, but not absolutely necessary. 
turn envelope and order form enclosed with samples. 





Envelopes Included 

Qua. Plain Photo Qua. Plain Photo 

10 $1.75 $1.95 82 $3.73 

12 1.¢ 2.17 85 4.00 

15 2.20 2.50 387 4.18 

17 2.c8 2.72 40 4.45 

20 2.65 5 42 63 

The 52 283) B87 48 ALO 

f 25 3.10 8.c0 47 5.C3 

® 27 3.28 3.02 50 5.55 

’ 30 8.55 4.15 
RUSS . Additional Copies: Plain 9c each. With Photo 
EDUCATION IS TO KNOW FOR THE lly each. 


ng Sabah bee Se Assured delivery 10c. Orders replaced if lost. 




















“ “i THE SAKE OF KNOWING 
We can fae Sie SEND FOLLOWING COPY: 
, $e We ne Ber Name of School, District Number, Township, 
County and State. Name of Teacher, Co. Supt., 





School Officers, and Names of Your Pupils. 
Grade or Year printed if desired. 


Printing Company 
Uhrichsville, Ohio 
R. E. Seibert, Prop’r 


Style No. 7 Souvenir 


The Ohio 
Box N 


Formerly New Philadelphia, Ohio, 


Re- 














Catalogue of thousands sent 


PLAYS titans PLA 


FREE! FROE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 





Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 


SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 

mp examinations. The 48 page book of 

, L.ebraska 8th grade questions given 

G, hth in the past, should be in the hands 

Ta, of cach 8th grader. Over 1800 live 

questions on a le subjects. 

Sestens ti 118th grade subject 
Price 40 cents, 4 or more 35 cents 
cach, 

Dear Sir:-- 1 was more than pleased with your 

looked at the qvest.ons of the Ixst examination o' 
every question asked was found in yovr book. 

JAMES E. SINNER, Provipence, Ky. 
OSCAR WARP - MINDEN, NESRASKA 


uestion book. I 
this county, and 








A Most Efficient Means of 
Teaching English 


THE CHILD'S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 


By ALICE E. BALL 


Efficient because :- 


1. It is well adapted to en- 
gage the interest and enthu- 
siasm of boys and girls in a 
subject which usually does not 
excite their pleasurable atten- 
tion. 


2. It, meets the child on his: 
own plane. 


3. It provides much work that 
calls for activity. 


4. It is concrete rather than 
abstract. 
5. Its illustrative material so 


well chosen as to render a two- 
fold service—technically use- 
ful and generally educative. 

6. It is original in method and 
treatment. 


An examination will convince you 
of its merits. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Door and The Key 


In a recent article by Dr. Frank 
Crane he says, “It is strange and it 
would be ludicrous were it not so tragic, 
that we stand on the threshold of all 
reforms, with the key in our hand and 
bruise our knuckles beating on the door, 
instead of unlocking it and entering in. 

The Door is the Child. 

The Key is Education. 
There is not a single reform for 
which we shrick that could not be ac- 
complished through the schoolhouse and 
accomplished smoothly and permanent- 


ly. 

Humane [ducation is the foundation 
of all Reform. 

A child will eagerly apply a principle 
if shown the way, it is simply a ques- 
tion of education. It is in the public 
schools that the masses of the children 
may be reached, and this work of incul- 
cating in the mind and heart of the 
child the principles of justice, mercy 
and love for every living creature, and 
kindness to all, is one which devolves 
upon the teachcr. No matter how 
crowded the school curriculum may be, 
this education of the heart as well as 
the head can be carricd on to advan- 
tage. Humane education may easily be 
made a part of the regular work as it 
can be correlated with many of the 
everyday studies in the different grades. 
Our laws should read so as to make 
humane education a part of the child’s 
training just as are reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Many states have 
IIumane Education laws, the enforce- 
ment of which should be insisted upon 
by educators. The law now in force in 
Illinois is especially effective. 

Educators generally are beginning to 
see the value and importance of havinz 
this teaching compulsory in the schools. 
It means not only a reduction in the 
animal suffering in the world, but it 
means a superior development in the 
moral sense of the child, a broader un- 
derstanding of the rights of animals as 
well as human beings. The results 
would be surprising if our teachers, 
who are in reality builders of charac- 
ter, would pay more attention to the 
teaching of kindness to every living 
creature. “Such work will compel peo- 
ple to realize the important truth that 
teaching is the profoundest science, the 
highest art, the noblest profession.” 

Humane Education Press Bureau. 





= not spend Spring, Summer and Fall @&> 
WHY gathering butterfiies,insects? Ibuy 
hundreds of kincs for collections. Some worth 
$1 to$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instruct:ons, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now, Send 10¢ (NOT STAMPS) for mv Iilus- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. S:ncizir, Dealer in 
Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 








Tointroduce our Phe MIER PRINTS send us your next (ilms. 
Enclose 25c for six Premier prints from six negatives or any 
size rollto be developed. Any size Film Pack and 12 prints 

Oc. Extra prints 4c ea h w cheap, but how good 


ch. Not hor 
PHOTO SERVICE CO., 1027 Flint St., Cincinnati, Chio 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE) 









Let a Machine Do Some of 
Your Werk 


A “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
Teachers’ Friend and Helper. 





amr 


may" 
SOLE MFGRS 


WREKIN REEVES SC® 
DERK TSBURGT. PA 


aoe Pligg Tap 


The Duplicator That Lightens School Work 
and Makes It a Pleasure. Thousands of 
Teachers Now Using Former Models 


Hire a Willing Helper——N-O-W. Read This 
and learn how our “ilocern” Duplicator will 
do a large part of your work at a tri‘! c ; 
thus giving you more time for thought ; 


greater efliciency. 





We are now bringing out a New Model—*The 
j Epecic! Three” ‘Modern’? Duplicator—PDrinter 
ior gp re wi-tous glue or gelatine, 
e yut a Clay Putty-Like Composition, 
The New Model “ Special Three *’ eS See 2S ON 
e ra one 1 every schoo i 1e o Be she 
*‘MODERN’’ DUPLICATOR To accomplish this we now make the largest 


concessions in a double discount and free 
gifts we have ever offered. 

Think of it. With this wonderful Duplicator 
you can duplicate or make 10, 20, 30, 40 or 
more duplicate copies of each thought or let- 
ter, or music, map, notice, examinavion paper, 
ques*ion, lesson, drawing, lecture, or anything, 

t 


9 1-4x 14 inches, $10.00 
F. O. B. Pittsburg. 
LESS CASH DISCOUNT—LESS TEACHERS‘ 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT. PLUS lot of free equip- 
ment and Binding Money Back Guarantee, and an 
opportunity to earn money mailing Duplicator Cir- 
culars which we furnish at cost and tell you where 
to get suitable names to mail to. 


or of anything you wr.te, draw or trace w 
Pen and Ink (in one, two or five different « 
ors at same operation), Pencil or Typewriter. 











We Offer Two Special Cash Discounts (an opportunity for a Third and Fourth,) 
Free Gifts. A Binding Money Back Guarantee and Chance to Earn Money by Mailing 
Circulars—to All Ordering from this Advertisement. READ ALL ABOUT Ii. 











This double cash discount and free equimmnent gifts positively allowed for cash with orders 
direct from this advertisement for the New ‘‘Special Three.”’ No discount or free gifts for Charge 
account orders from Teachers, School Boards, Dealers, etc., for this or regular models, 

You can operate the ‘‘Modern’”’ several times daily, either for same original writing or for differ- 
ent work. After each operation you wash surface with a damp sponge-——as you clean a slate—and it 
is ready for work again, and it lasts, las‘s, lasts! ae 4 - 

t is so simple to operate that a child uf ten will enjoy printing 20, 30, 40 or more copies of 
anything for you whenever you want them, ’ , , 

Operate the “Modern” Duplicator: You write anything with pen, pencil or typewriter, as if 
it were the only one wantcd, and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or negative) is transferred 
to, or on Duplicator Composition Surface, remove original paper and put on blank sheets of paper as 
fast as you hke and make exact duplicate copies of your original. si 

This New Model “Special Three” “Modern” Duplicator is 94x14 inches. It is put up in a 
beautiful antique oak container with lid decorated and lettered in gold and bronze—a thing of beauty 
—and usefulness. The payment price is $10.00. But to Teachers ordering direct from this advert.se- 
ment and sending remittance (personal check, money order, stamps or cash), we will allow, or give, a 
Cash Discount of 20 per cent, making it $8.00. From this $8.00 we will give you a Teachors 
Special Discount of 20 per cent, leaving $6.40 net to send us. (If teachers club together and order 
two Duplicators to one address take off another 5 per cent from_the $6.40. If three to one address 
you may deduct 10 per cent from the 6.40 on each machine). Now we also give you Free with each 
Duplicator three bottles of copying ink for pen work (choice of Blue, Purple, Red, Green and 
slack, ) penen. wood leveler with handle, some paper, and plain printed directions for operat.ng—and 
our plan for you to mail out Duplicator Circulars, and when you rece.ve orders, we ship direct to your 
customers, if you ask for this plan. f you w:sh to duplicate typewriting, we will give you a one- 
fourth length copying typewriter ribbon (if you tell us name of your typewriter) instead of one of 


the bottles of in F 

And We Hereby Give a a Binding Money-Back Guarantee that The “Modern” Duplicator will 
please you. You can use it Ten Days and if you are not pleased with it or if you do not like the 
work it does, you simply return it to us by mail or express prepaid and we will refund every penny of 
your money. If you doubt us, you cannot doubt publishers of Normal Instructor, and they guarantee 
png A that we will refund every penny of your money if you return duplicator. No argument, 
: estions, 8. 





No why’s. 
a f you desire a different size or model, write us for free booklet of other sizes. It tells why the 
Modern” is superior to all others, and why thousands of Teachers have purchased, why Pittsburg 
School Board bought 48 Duplicators, and Akron, Ohio, School Board bought 22 last season—after 
buy-ng only two the year before to test them; why the U. S. and other Governments use the 
odern,”’ etc, ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


| C. G. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manuf’rs, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
aie ae 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An 
Overlooked 
Phase 
of Hygiene 


OU teachers, in your talks on hygiene, 

can do a lot now to overcome the ten- 
dency on the part of young people to put 
their feetin unnatural,wedge-shaped, narrow- 
pointed shoes. 


By setting aside a few minutes out cf 
every week’s schedule, to talk on foot-health, 
you can help to keep boys and girls more 
“fit” for American citizenship. 


Draw a parallel between the vigorous 
American citizen, ready to serve in any 
emergency, and those only half-efficient, 
pain-tortured people who go hobbling around 
with corns, bunions, callouses, fallen arches, 
and ingrowing nails, as a result of wearing 
cramping, narrow-pointed shoes. 


Send for the Educator Shoe Chart, to help 
you drive these impressions home. 


It 1s easy to read—easy to follow—never 
forgotten—and free to you for the asking. 


When you write for this Chart, ask us to 
send you the booklet, “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet.” It makes an excellent outline 
for you in preparing your talk on foot-health. 


Both chart and booklet are free. Send 
for them today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Thisis the sad story’ of this foot, that ‘because it grew in a 
‘tthe X-Ray tells meverhadachance narrow-shoe prison, 
about the bones—’ to grow straight— shaped like this. 





Straight| B 
Bones |Ff 
Baler 
Educator |B 
Shoes /f 


S 





{This is the cheets Of this foot that because it grew the 
ful story the X-Ray grew healthy, way it should, ina 
tells about the. straight, and natue ‘comfortable broad: 
bones— rally— ‘toed shoe. 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD” 

























Givo your pupils this 
striking lesson in foot- 
hygiene. This chart, 
printed on durable stock, 
size 24" x 36", hangs on 
blackboard frame. Let- 
tering visible at a good 
distance. Send for it 
today. 








Bent 


Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 

Shoes 

















Straight 
Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 
Educator 
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ROPERTY is the fruit of LABOR, |'E 
property 1s desirable ; it is a positive 
good in the world .That some should 
be rich shows that others may become 
rich and hence, is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for him- 
self, thus by example, assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence. 
-eLINCOLN. [ 
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THE SCHOOL BULLY—WHAT HE NEEDS 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















= N a small city in the Middle West there is a club of 

eighteen boys, the youngest fourteen and the oldest 

seventeen years of age. They all come from what 

would be called good homes. The meetings are held 
Rey in turn at the homes of the members. One who could 
B look on at a meeting but not be observed by the mem- 
en nn aw an opportunity to see the traits of a domineering 
type, manifested in characteristic ways. No sooner does H. K. enter 
a house where a meetinz is being held than he begins to take matters 
in his own hands. His voice is heard above that of every other mem- 
ber of the club. One can tell from his intonations that he is accus- 
tomed to lord it over his fellows. There is no suggestion of defer- 
ence or restraint in his tones. He makes one feel that his way must 
be the only way. If he falls into an argument with other members 
of the group, his voice will mount above the combined voices of his 
adversaries. He has never been known to “give in” in an argument. 
He cannot endure to be worsted in any contest. He will not associate 
with boys who will not knuckle to him. 

When the club is callcd to order at one of the meetings and the boys 
take their seats, H. K. is just as likely as not to keep his feet on the 
center table or on the piano while the meeting lasts. No one else in 
the club would think of doing it. If a member of the club remon- 
strates with him, H. K. may say: “Oh, go on! You don’t belong to this 
club. You ought to join a sewing circle. Where’s your apron? 
Is your nurse waiting outside for you?” The other boys seem to en- 
joy these rough and ready tactics, though they may be good friends 
of the one who is bullied. 





HE last thing H. K. thinks of in a meeting is “Robert’s Rules of 
Order’! Sometimes the other members of the group try to sub- 
due him, but he is immune to their satire and their badinage. He uses 
strong language which no other member of the club would use, at 
least at a meeting. One can sometimes hear the other boys say to 
him. “You forget where you are. Can’t you be decent? The people 
in the house will hear you.” But the best they can do is to quiet him 
for a moment. 

Go to his home and you will find that he exhibits the same 
domineering traits there. His father is at home infrequently, so that 
he does not see much of his boy, and he has played practically no part 
in his training. His mother tells him he is too rough and too loud, 
and bosses too much, but still he will not accept her viewpoint. 

Go to his school and you will find he has much the same attitude 
toward the teacher and his schoolmates. The boys claim he always 
has his teachers “hoodooed.” He goes as far as he dares to go in 
“talking back” to the teachers, and yet he has judgment and self-con- 
trol enough to avoid a crisis. He has never been dismissed from 
school, and he has not committed any offense which has been brought 
to the knowledge of the officers of thelaw. On the playground the 
games usually have to go the way he wants them to go. There are 
some boys who contest his right to leadership, and they have formed 
little groups of their own, but still he dominates the school. 

And yet he is a “good fellow.” The boys rea!ly like him because he 
is dynamic and resourceful, and usually what he proposes to do they 
also wish to do. He is original in suggesting plans for adventurous 
enterprises, and he is persistent and skillful in carrying out any plan 
in which he is interested. He organizes expeditions into the country. 
He can and often does get up a dance in an hour, and he makes every 
member of the club promise to be on hand with a partner. 


eon chief characteristics of this boy that make him a ruler are his 
rough masculinity and his cleverness. He is overflowing with 
unrestrained masculine energy; he is a male in every sense of the 
word, which means that he likes to play the role of boss. Every boy 
and every man has the possibilities of becoming a boss when he has 


the right group around him; but the majority of boys and men are 
sensitive enough to the interests and rights of others so that they 
can sometimes play a subordinate role. But the genuine boss is indif- 
ferent to the rights of those about him. His ego surges up so strong- 
ly in him that it obscures his vision and dulls his appreciation of the 
feelings and desires of others. In order that one may follow as well 
as lead and give the other fellow a chance, one must not possess an 
ego that is incessantly crowding itself forward, and that cannot be 
content unless it dominates over all other egos. 

The boss probably does not realize that as a matter of habit he 
rides roughshod over his associates. He does not stop to re‘lect on 
this subject. His mind is fired with one aim, and that is to get into 
the first place, to attract and hold the attention of the group, to lead 
the crowd. A boss is dominated by the notion of making himself the 
most conspicuous person wherever he goes, and so there is no room 
in the focus of his consciousness for any consideration of his associ- 
ates’ desire occasionally to be prominent. ‘ 


VERY observer of human nature knows persons who show dis- 
pleasure the moment anyone else in their group becomes the 
center of attention. One sometimes sees men of this type who will 
get up and leave groups when they cannot be the dominating fac- 
torsinthem. They do not know how to listen or admire. All nor- 
mal persons possess traits which lead them to seek distinction; 
but they are usually willing that others should receive their share 
of attention. This is not so with the boss. This is why he is a boss. 
Can the domineering type be toned down by any kind of educa- 
tion or training? He will probably always be more or less of an au- 
tocrat; nature has equipped him with such insistent egoistic feelings 
that no sort of educational treatment will enable him to keep them 
completely in check. But if a boy of this type can be taken early 
enough, and brought into contact with strong personalities, he will 
gain some experience in considering the views and desires of others. 
Nature always provides means of regulation for all her endowments. 
Alongside of the domineering instincts of the boss she places a 
strong desire for approval and a dislike of painful social conse- 
quences of any sort. If a boy who early shows the traits of the boss 
can be kept with boys older, stronger, and more resourceful than 
himself, his egoism will in a measure become subdued. One can see 
this illustrated strikingly in school life such as exists at Eton or 
Rugby in England or at boys’ preparatory schools in America. Even 
tke boss will be humble in the presence of one who is clearly 
stronger and more clever than he is himself. One can sometimes ob- 
serve a boy who has played the bully with everyone in his home com- 
munity become quite humble when he enters college and finds that 
hizs mates know more and can do a great deal more than he knows and 
can do. It would be a means of grace to such a boy if he could be 
placed for a while in a group in which he is very obviously inferior, 


- both physically and intellectually, to the other members of the group. 


Such an experience would tend to hold his rampant ego in check. He 
would then become alert to the expression of the interests and desires 
of those about him,—the end to be aimed at in training such boys. 


M OREOVER, it is possible to develop by positive means the idea 
of fair play in boy groups so that if there is a boss among them 
they will make him keep his place to some extent, and give all the 
members a chance. A teacher or a parent can accomplish something 
in this direction by helping to make the idea of fair play prominent 
in a group so that each one will have a sense of the rights of others, 
and so that if some one member will not play fair of his own accord 
all the others will co-operate to make him doso. This is the principle 
followed in civilized society ; and it can be applied in its elementary 
form in all groups. There is something about the very term “fair 
play” that appeals to even young boys, and a boy will usually begin 
to restrain himself when his associates charge him with unfairness. 
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ARDENING is an unques- 

tioned success in the 
schools of Seattle. Its 
popularity, its place as a 
permanent feature in the 
lives of nearly 10,000 fami- 
lies in the city, and.its influence on the 
health and happiress of many more thou- 
sands of persons, is an enduring endorse- 
ment of it as a part of the school curric- 
ulum. 

Every efiort is made that the essential 
spirit of Americanism shall pervade all 
the work of the schools. Its ideals and tra- 
ditions are taught in connection with geog- 
raphy, history, reading and civics; in flag 
exercises and through patriotic days; in 
helpful contact with family life, linking it 
up with the community at large. But it is 
in the garden division of the work that the 
children have an opportunity to express 
in a tangible and vital way their idea what 
it means to become better economic and 
social units. 
~ Ronald E. Chapman, director of the gar- 





S. G.” in Seattle 


BY SUSAN M. KANE 


munity, meet on com- 
mon ground; where the 
fine professional spirit 
of all the _ teachers 
reaches out beyond the 
schoolroom walls and 
touches homes; where 
those new to this coun- 
try and its institutions 
are learning the ways 
of Americans. 

It is ten years since 
the nucleus of the gar- 
den work centered 
about two or three pub- 
lic school gardens. Iive 
years ago Mr. Chapman 
accepted the heritage 
of the persistent efforts 
of certain principals, 
and of a few enthusi- 
asts among the Parent- 
Teacher associations. In 
October, 1920, when 
the summer garden campaign closed, he 

had many reasons to be grat- 








Walla Walla School Garden—Corner of Playfield. 


den department, loves children, loves gar- 
dens and the actual work of digging and 
planting. He believes that sentiment is a 
binding factor in the life of the individual, 
in the home, in the community and in the 
nation. He does not care whether children 
plant carrots or roses, if only the planting 
cultivates their natural instinct for grow- 
ing things and makes them so fully appre- 
ciate their own homes that they will be- 
come home-makers rather than tenants 
and hotel dwellers. And he will wager the 
last potato in his bin that home and coun- 
try will win if he can but create in a family 
the tender, inexpressible sentiment which 
comes through planting, through watching 
the development of seeds planted, and 
through the associations which are formed 
while caring for “green things growin’.” | 

So, under Mr. Chapman’s enthusiasm 
and sincerity of purpose, the garden in 
Seattle has become a place for the devel- 
opment of individuals; a place where 
school and family, and school and com- 





ified with the results of his 
years of supervision. 

During the year gardens 
were operated in sixty-four 
school districts, an increase of 
sixteen districts over the record 
of 1919. There were 7,000 
plots on the children’s home 
ground. Only a few of the 
schools have retained their 
public gardens, and_ those 
schools which have retained 
them have done so because 
they have some pet project 
maintained by the money 
which the gardens supply. One 
school makes a Christmas 
present to the Red Cross each 
year with the proceeds from its garden. 
Another’ supports 
a French orphan. 
Others are inter- 
ested in local in- 
stitutions for un- 
fortunate children. 

The home gar- 
dens are under the 
direct supervision 
of the garden de- 
partment. Each 
young gardener is 
visited periodically 
by one of the 
twelve assistants 
in the work. The 
visits to the homes 
have been an in- 
spiration not only 
to the children but 
to the instructors, 





A Pupil of Van Asselt School, Seattle, in 
Her Garden. 
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Schools 


the parents as well. The 
parents declare their 
children have never 
been so usefully and 
happily employed. 

Fifty-five community 
garden exhibits were 
held in October. Fifty 
of these were held in 
grade schools and five 
in high schools. Garden- 
ers to the number of 
4,892 made up 9,884 
displays. More than 50 
per cent of the entries 
were graded “‘first qual- 
ity.” The number of vis- 
itors at the exhibits, ex- 
clusive of teachers and 
children, was 3,885. A 
final exhibit of the best 
of the community ex- 
hibits was held at one 
of the larger playfield 
centers and attracted the people of the city 
at large. In the arrangement of these dis- 
plays the garden department had the co- 
operation and helpful assistance of school 
principals and teachers, Parent-Teacher 
associations, the Board of Education, the 
Park Board, and of hundreds of parents 
and their children. 

The largest single display was by Louise 
Johnson, thirteen years old. She exhibited 
ten varieties of vegetables from her own 
garden of a quarter of an acre. The gar- 
den netted the little girl $300 for the sea- 
son. Ruby Landon, nine years old, en- 
tered a fifty-pound pumpkin. Henry 
Shrive, fifteen years old, entered as seed- 
man and displayed seventy-two varieties 
of seeds of plants and herbs. Harold 
IIazel qualified as an expert mushroom 
grower and collector. 

The principal vegetables grown were 
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and have had the 
hearty interest of 
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potatoes, cabbages, peas, beans, corn, car- 
rots, and beets, but almost the entire cata- 
logue of vegetables, flowers, and fruits was 
covered by the entries.. 

The size of the garden has nothing to do 
with a child’s becoming a “U. S. S. G.” 





All the children in this family work in their garden, and John, shown 
above, makes several trips during the week selling vegetables in the 
neighbor!.cod. The money earned is put in the bank, or used to purchase 


War Savings Stamps. 


He may have the back end of his own or a 
neighbor’s lot, reclaim a vacant lot from 
weeds and refuse and make his garden 
there, use a parking strip, lease vacant 
properties and turn them into commercial 
gardens,—as happened in several in- 
stances,—or have only a soap box on a 
stair landing of an apartment house. 
Whether his undertaking be large or small 
he receives from the garden force the same 
consideration, encouragement, and aid. 
All that is required of the child in order 
that he be numbered among the United 
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States School Gardeners, is that he shall 
plant and care for his planting. 

The Seattle school gardener looks for- 
ward to no prize at the end of the season 
but the reward that comes from the con- 
sciousness that he has done the best he 
could and that he will be justly 
ranked among the other garden- 
ers. At the beginning of the work 
merchants and others interested 
in the program came forward with 
offers of prizes. Mr. Chapman, 
however, was not in sympathy 
with the movement. He reasoned 
that there is no pot of 
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make, nor is there any limit to the number 
of cards he may receive. Medium prod- 
ucts are given a white card, good products 
receive a red card, and excellent products 
a blue card. One or all of an exhibitor’s 
entries may receive either the highest rank 
or the lowest, or they may vary. 

Through this card system of recogniz- 
ing and grading the results of the garden 
work a child early becomes conscious of 
the fact that in life there are always in- 
equalities. If he receives but a small part 
of the honor or material benefit being 
awarded, he has the ready means at hand 





gold, loving cup, or 
distributor of bonuses 
at the end of the sea- 
son for the toilers of 
the world. He be- 
lieves that the “Well 
done” of the instruc- 
tor in charge, and 
whatever financial re- 
turns the child may re- 
ceive for his garden 
produce, or other useful dis- 
position he can make of it, is 
all that should be expected. 
Experience has convinced him 
that the child who works for a 
prize becomes a quitter at the 
first distribution of prizes un- 
less he wins out. 

By means of a series of cards the gar- 
deners are graded according to the class 
of vegetables which they display at the 
exhibits. In the exhibitions there is no 
limit to the number of entries a child may 


Hawthorne 











School Garden—A Vacant Lot Project One Block 
from the School. 


to enable him to discover why it is so by 
comparing his own products with those of 
his neighbors. 
The garden spirit does not lie dormant 
during the winter months. Although most 
(Continued on page 66) 


Writing Letters of Application 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


NE of the best courses that 
could be offered in normal 
schools would be a course 
in the writing of first-class 
letters of application for 

“83 teaching positions. In fact, 

a good many teachers could take an inten- 

sive course in general letter writing to ad- 

vantage. 

There are a few general rules or cus- 
toms which everyone should know and 
abide by. One would think it hardly 
necessary to remark that there are five 
parts to a letter, viz:—the heading, con- 
taining the post-office address of the writer 
and the date of writing; the address which 
contains the name and address of the per- 
son to whom the letter is written; the salu- 
tation; the body of the letter, and the 
closing, containing the complimentary 





closing words and the name of the writer. 
Yet not infrequently I receive letters, and 
I am sure other superintendents and school 
boards do too, in which one or more of 
these parts is omitted or is incomplete. 
Another matter of some consequence is 
the choice of color of ink. Every year I 


see applications written in black, blue, 
green, purple, red, and violet. This may 
seem too small a matter to mention, but 
color of ink certainly shows personal taste. 
I may be old-fashioned, but I believe that 
good taste and refinement still teach the 
use of black ink (and, I may add, of white 
stationery). 

Shall the applicant write out her letter 
of application or have it typewritten? 
Most superintendents require the former. 
Certain traits of character and training 
can be determined by a study of the hand- 
writing,—such as carefulness or careless- 
ness, neatness or slovenliness, quickness or 
slowness of thinking, steadiness or ner- 
vousness. 

Every letter of application should con- 
tain a self-addressed stamped envelope, or 
at least stamps for a reply or for the return 
of application and credentials. Further- 
more, in making application, especially to 
a superintendent of schools or to a school 
board with whom she is unacquainted, a 
teacher should always enclose a recent 
small photograph of herself, with name 
and address on back of photograph. 


Most important of all is, of course, the 
body of the letter, for in this the employer 
is to learn about the applicant. Just what 
the employer learns may be either positive 
or negative, depending upon whether the 
applicant gives full information about her- 
self or fails to give such information. In 
my opinion there are at least six items that 
should be included. First, after the intro- 
ductory paragraph in which the writer 
states that she is an applicant for a partic- 
ular position, should be a paragraph giv- 
ing personal data. This should contain a 
statement of age, height, and weight of 
applicant; conditions of health, with men- 
tion of physical defects, if any; whether 
married or single, and if married the num- 
ber and ages of children, if any. 

The next paragraph should contain a 
complete statement of the education of the 
applicant: the name of high school, nor- 
mal school, college or university attended; 
number of years attended; date of gradu- 
ation; degrees, if any; and the kind of 
work applicant is especially fitted for. The 
next paragraph should give teaching ex- 


(Continued on page 68) 








Sir Edwin Landseer 


“DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE?”’’ 


The original of “Dignity and Impudence” hangs in the National Gallery in London. It was painted by the celebrated 
artist, Sir Edwin Landseer, who wes born in London in 1802 and died in 1873, being buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Landseer painted a large number of domestic animals, especiall;) dogs; many of these seem to have human characteristics. 
The large dog shown in this picture was a hound named Grafton, who was one of Mr. Landseer’s animal friends. One 
day when the artist went to see Grafton he heard a peculiar noise inside the kennel; then the head of a tiny Scotch terrier 
appeared at the door beside that of the hound. The contrast between Grafton’s quiet and dignified manner and the saucy 
impudence of his little companion amused Mr. Landseer, and caused him to paint this picture and name it as he did. 
(More about Landseer and his work will be found in the March 1920 issue of ‘Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.” Small 
pictures for pupils’ use will be found on page 49 of this number.) 
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In Fair Japan—A Project Outline 


| : BY ERIN BUNCH, Project Teacher, Rozelle School, Memphis, Tenn. 


STATEMENT OF TEACHER’S AIM 

1. To acquaint the child with the life of the Island 
Empire. 

2. To give him an appreciation of the artistic and 
the beautiful. 

3. To teach him lessons of courtesy, self-reliance 
and thrift. 

4, To show him the importance of the Japanese 
industries, sill, tca, and rice. 

5. To corrclate the subjects of geezraphy,-history, 
music, composition and art as relatcd to Japan. 


DEVICLS USED IN TEACHING PROJECT 

1. Stercopticon views. 

2. Lantern slides. 

8. Sand table of a tea garden, Japanese village, 
etc. 

4. A booklet containing the best compositions to- 
gether with Japanese post cards, letters, pictures, 
etc. 

5. Exhibit of Japanese curios. 

6. Phonograph records from operas “Mikado,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” etc. 

7. Japanese games. 


ENTERTAINMENT TO FOLLOW PROJECT 

1. Operetta—[e.g., “A Japanese Frolic,” given 
on page 26.] 

2. Japanese tea as an entertainment for pupils’ 
mothers, or as means of making money for school 
purposes. [See article on next page.] 


THE OUTLINE 
I From Ameriéa to Japan. 

1 Sail from San Francisco.\ 

2 Stop at Hawaii. 

3 In sight of Fujiyama, “the peerless.” 

a; Highest mountain in Japan—over 
12,000 feet. 

b Represented frequently in Japanese 
decorations. 

4 Land at Yokohama. 

II Yokohama, the chiéf seaport. 

1 The “Bund”’—business thoroughfare on 
which are American and European hotels, 
the custom house and the post office. 

2 Jinrikishas—drawn by one, two, or three 
men. 

8 Near city are the remains of Kamakura, 
capital of ancient empire. 

a Destroyed by tidal wave. 

b Dai Butsu—bronze figure of Buddha 
still standing. Fifty-three feet high, 
thumb three feet in circumference; 
has gold eyes. 

III From Yokohama to Tokio by rail. 

1 Pass many villages, all with thatched roofs. 

2 Lowland planted with rice. 

8 Train of European pattern—first, second, 
and third class “carriages.” 

4 Time required—a little less than an hour. 

IV In Tokio, the capital of the empire. 
1 Situated on Gulf of Yeddo. 
2 Greatest educational as well as political 


b> 


3 Population over 2,000,000. 
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A Spring Poem in Japanese. 


Written by a pupil—a girl—in Osaka and sent us by 
Miss Maude W. Madden, who explains that it was a test 
in both composition and penmanship. Miss Madden also 
provided the material for page 28 of this issue, The 
poem is translated as follows: 

“When spring comes 

And her flowers I see, 

With the mists of the fields 
My cares vanish away.” 

















The Doll Festival 

This photograph was 
sent to us from Japan 
by ‘Miss Maude W. 
Madden, teacher in a 
girls’ high school at 
Osaka She writes us 
that it is the best pho- 
tograph of the Doll 
Festival she has ever 
seen. On page 28 will 
be found a number of 
designs by Japanese 
schoolgirls, also sent 


us by Miss Madden. 











4 Streets broad and well kept, trolley cars, 
electric lights, libraries, large hotels, 
modern (as well as old-type) shops. 

5 A Japanese silk shop. 

a Looks very ordinary, small and low.. 

b Customers sit on floor. 

ec Beautiful fabrics displayed, many 
highly ornamented. 

d Proprietors have queer devices for 
figuring their accounts. 

e Unit of value is the gold “yen,” worth 
about fifty cents in American money. 

6 An art shop. 

a Customers invited to private room, 
where tea and sweetmeats are served. 

b Many costly and_ beautiful articles 
displayed—carved wood, ivory, and 
bone; pottery; bronze; wickerware; 
lacquered wares. (Varnish made from 
lacquer tree sap gives high polish; in- 
dustry important since at least 400 
years before Christ.) 

7 The homes. 

a One story high. 

b Sliding paper screens instead of par- 
titions. 

c Paper windows. 

d Floors covered with mats two inches 
thick. 

e Food served on lacquered trays placed 
on floor or on stands six inches high 
—chopsticks used. 

f Thick quilts laid on floor to serve as 
beds; small blocks of wood used as 
pillows. 

g Porcelain fire boxes to burn charcoal 


in, 
h Flower vases, pictures, and guitar 
always found in Japanese home, 
8 Temple of Asakusa. 
a Idols guard entrance to Temple gar- 


en. 
b Great overhanging tile roof. 
ce Hundreds of people: of all ages and 
classes make pilgrimages to this 
shrine. Frequently you sce them bow- 
ing as they. rock to and fro, and num- 
bers of them are chewing to a pulp 
papers on which their prayers are in- 
scribed. They pitch these prayers at 
an idol. 
d Asakusa Park—A Japanese “Coney 
Island” around the Buddhist temple. 
V The Japanese children. 
1 Dressed in bright-colored gowns (kimonos) 
—same kind of garment worn by father 


and mother: a baby tied to the back of 
each girl, 
2 Well-behaved and courteous. 


8 Lovers of games and especially - of hoops, 

dolls, kites, balls. 

VI Holiday festivals. 

New Year’s most important—celebrated by 
young and old. (Reckoning by old Chi- 
nese calendar ended, and by solar, or Gre- 
gorian, calendar began, January 1, 1872, 
when European dress was adopted by of- 
ficial class.) 

a Everyone must have new clothing. 

b Business houses closed; homes and 
shops decorated. 

ce Festival lasts one week. 

2 Doll festival—third day of third month. 

3 Feast of flags—fifth day of fifth month. _ 

4 Flower festival—held almost every month. 

a Favorite flowers—plum, cherry, wis- 
teria, lotus, chrysanthemum. 

b In Tokio is a garden called “Dango- 
zaka” where flowers of several diffcr- 
ent shapes and hues grow on the same 

plant. 

VII The schools. 

1 Kinds—Kindergartens; grade schools; 
high schools; business schools; manual 
training schools; universities. 

2 Customs in the grade school. 

a Calling a class—Teacher rises and 
bows low; pupils bow still lower; pu- 
pils stand until teacher bows azain. 

b Dismissing a class—Teachcr bows; 
pupils bow low, then arrange them- 
selves in line; teacher bows again; 
pupils bow again and leave. 

c Every school has gymnastic exercises. 

d Children leave shoes at door. 

e Begin at back of book instead of 
front.—Lines run up and down in- 
stead of across. 

f Write with brushes, hands not touch- 
ing paper. 

g Each pupil uses an “ink stone” from 
India which makes the ink as he 
writes. 

h Pupil counts with “soroban,” a box 
of wooden buttons strung on wires, 
representing units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, and he is able to add, sub- 
tract and multiply more rapidly than 
we can with figures. 

8 In some schools there are translations of 
American textbooks. The children find 
English their hardest study. i 

VIII Peculiar customs. : 

1 Professional hair dressers go from house 
to house among the wealthy. Elaborate’ 
coiffures, which the women avoid disturb- 
ing at night. Use combs and hairpins of 
tortoise shell. 
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2 Hats not worn except by servants (and by 
those who have adopted European dress). 
Decorated parasols carried. 

3 Sandals worn on street; clogs in, bad 


weather. 
4 “Ceremonial tea.” : 
a Rooms attractively decorated. In- 


spected carefully by guests. 
b Finest quality of tea used. 
c Both hostess and guests obliged to ob- 
serve complicated rules of courtesy. 
IX Industries. , 
1 Silk. 
a Girls and women reel the silk from the 
cocoon. 
b Men weave it into beautiful patterns. 
ce Now manufactured to a large extent 
by machinery. 
d Used in Japan; much also exported. 
e Silk kimono sashes create rivalry 
among wealthy—no two patterns alike. 
2 Cotton—important spinneries at Osaka. 
3 Rice. 
a The entire nation depends on rice as 
we do on wheat. 
b Plants set out in ground covered with 
water. 
ce Fields kept flooded till rice is ready to 
be harvested. (In United States rice 
is sown in drills, water being changed 
during season.) 
d Harvested and threshed largely by 
hand. 
e Rice straw used in thatching roofs, 
making hats, raincoats, baskets. 


f Sake, a fermented beverage made 
from rice. 
4 Tea. 
a Seeds kept in cold water till they 
sprout. 
b Seedlings planted on hillside in sandy 
loam. 


c When four or five feet high plants are 
set out in rows—they grow to height 
of six or eight feet. 

d First crop at end of third year. 

e Leaves picked and placed in wicker 
baskets by farmer and family. 

f Dried in sun, fired in factories. 

g Weighed, sorted, and packed in lead- 
lined, air-tight chests. 

h Five times as much tea comes to 
United States from Japan as from 


China. 
i In Japan, tea houses are a national 
institution. 
(1) On canals gaily decorated 


houseboats or barges are used. 
(2) Tea houses on land set in 

bower of flowers. 

5 Other agricultural products. 
a Barley, wheat, sugar, vegetables, etc. 
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b Under government supervision, ex- 
periment farms have been established 
to encourage raising of flocks and 
herds. 

c Until recently, . milk, butter, and 
cheese were unknown and beef never 
eaten—due partly to Buddhist teach- 
ing. 

6 Fish. 

a Fish (especially sardines) are, with 
rice, staple of Japanese diet. 

b Often kept alive in water till wanted 


for use. 
ec Peddlers carry fish in baskets through 
streets. 
d Served either cooked or raw. 
e Sardines placed on mats to dry, 
packed in oil. 
7 Paper. 


a Made from various species of plants, 
including pulp of mulberry. 

b Many uses besides printing and paint- 
ing: handkerchiefs, table napkins, 
window panes, panels for movable 
partitions in houses, coverings of 
wooden “pillows,” rainy-day garments 
(paper coated with vegetable wax). 

8 Other industries. 

a Matches. 

b Clocks and watches. 

c Iron and coal mining; gold, petroleum, 
etc. 

X Natural features of the country. 

1 Nearly 4000 islands, about 500 being in- 
habited. 

Higk mountains (many dedicated to dei- 

ties), deep valleys, small plains. 

Islands of volcanic origin—170 volcanoes, 

most of them extinct. 

4 Many mountain streams, few large rivers; 

many small lakes. 

Climate varies greatly, as empire stretches 

through 30 degrees otf latitude. 

6 In southern islands, summer is hot and 
moist, producing luxuriant foliage and a 
great variety of flowers. 

7 Variety of animals. 


XI People. 
1 Two distinct types of people. 

a Those who are taller, more slender 
and graceful, with longer faces and 
heads—descendants of immigrants 
from continent of Asia. These are the 
intelligent and progressive class. 
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b Those of shorter stature, thickset 
body, broader skull and face, darker 
skin, ete. 

2 Population about half that of United 
States. 


XII Religion: Shintoism, Buddhism, Christianity. 
Freedom of speech and religion now guaran- 
teed under Constitution. 


ei | 


XIII Government. 
1 Governed by emperor through Cabinet and 
Parliament. 

a Cabinet consists of nine ministers 
corresponding to our department sec- 
retaries at Washington. 

b The Parliament. 

(1) Elected by the people. 

(2) Parliament consists of two 
houses, upper and lower, the 
upper representing the nobility 
and the lower corresponding to 
our House of Representatives. 

Minister of Communication manages rail- 
roads, postal and telegraph systems. 
Japanese navy is one of the strongest in 
the world. 

There is a court where everyone is allowed 
a fair trial. 

XIV Summary of Japanese history. 

1 Practically nothing known about Japan 

until Capt. Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., 

visited it in 1853-54. (See Topic XV.) 

2 Revolution in 1868 overthrew Shoguns who 
had ruled for centuries, and made Mikado 
emperor. 

Shogun was military ruler who taxed peo- 
ple heavily and was supported by a class of 
lords or barons. 

The outcome of the China-Japan War in 
1894 and later of the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) helped to place Japan with the 
great nations, particularly as a _ naval 
power. 

XV Relations of Japan and United States. 

1 In 1854 Japan concluded a treaty with the 
United States and agreed to receive an 
American consul. 

a United States desired to secure fair 
treatment for sailors shipwrecked on 
Japanese coast. 

b Discovery of gold in California and 
growing trade with China showed need 
for coaling stations and ports of shel- 
ter on Japanese coast. 

Japan’s awakening dates from this treaty. 
Many Japanese have emigrated to United 
States and settled on the Pacific Coast. 

In California, especially, there has been a 
movement to limit the size of the Japanese 
population through restrictions on their 
owning land, etc.—This has led to delicate 
diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries. 
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A Japanese Sand Table and Entertainment 


. 


ing an intensive study of Japan 
(noting especially its location and 
surface features and their bearing 
¥ upon the products and industries 
1 of the country), I told them that 
they might build Japan in the sand 
table as soon as they were ready to do it well. 

With this project in view, the class worked 
zealously to learn from many sources all the in- 
teresting things about the island empire. After 
a week of discussion, special reports, pictures, 
stereopticon slides, etc., the class was divided into 
groups and each group assigned a definite task. 
One group was to construct in clay the famous 
volcano, Fujiyama; others were to make artificial 
cherry blossoms and trees. Pink and white crepe 
paper was cut in the shape of petals and slipped 
over tiny branches of brush, brought from the 
trimmed shrubbery around the children’s homes. 
The petals were held in place by a touch of library 
paste. 

Winding in a graceful curve across the table 
was a river which the boys scooped out of the sand. 
They lined its bed and banks with clay pounded 
out very thin, and along its course planted cherry 
trees. A narrow street, laid out at right angles 
to the river, crossed it by an artistic arched 
bridge made from two halves of cheese-box hoops 
fastened together. Tiny poles served as supports 
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for a narrow railing. Several characteristic Japa- 
nese houses, fashioned of paper, and two quaint 
pagodas near the river, aided in the general ef- 
fect. 


The girls of the class placed about the village 
little Jap women and children of paper, clad in 
gay kimonos and some of them carrying parasols 
made in the drawing class. The figures were 





The Japanese Sand Table. 





supported by cardboard or paper standards. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the sand 
table was its background. The boys constructed 
a simple trellis about two feet high and fastened 
it to the frame of the table. From the trellis hung 
in long strands purple Japanese wisteria made by 
the girls from oval pieces of purple and lavender 
tissue paper gathered into shape by purple thread 
and secured at intervals along pieces of heavy 
twine with green raffia. In the center of the trel- 
lis we hung a small Japanese lantern; over 
the chandeliers and within inverted Japanese para- 
sols under them we placed branches of cherry blos- 
soms. ; 

From the Jap Rose soap company we secured a 
number of colored posters illustrative of Japan, al- 
so small toy balloons—not to mention sample cakes 
of Jap Rose soap. 

Inspired by the third grade, which had given a 
little play for the fourth grade a few days before, 
one of the fourth graders said, “Oh, let’s give a 
Japanese program for the third grade, while we 
have our lovely sand table.” . 

This being approved by the class, we sent out in- 
vitations worded as follows: 


Invitation 
“I write to inquire if my guest you will be, 
And come to my room for a Japanese tea? 
Slip on a kimono and carry a fan 


And then you will look like a maid [man] of Japan.”, 


The following program was presented: 


Program 
1. Japanese Song. 
2. The Story of fee Sand Table. 
3. A Japanese Story. 
4, A Japanese Play or Operetta. 
[Note: A Japanese song and recitations suitable 
for such an occasion are given on another page.] 


Operetta—A Japanese Frolic 
CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, ETC.—From four to six 
girls and six to ten boys of about equal size are chos- 
en. The girls wear loose-sleeved kimonos trimmed 
with large bows and sashes; the boys wear loose 
coats, hats of gray paper shaped like inverted wash 
bowls, and sandals, Each boy carries a paper 
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Japanese flag mounted on a stick. Two jinrikishas 
may be improvised from old go-carts. Box kites, 
gaily colored, with bright cords or strips of cloth 
for strings, are used. 

The speakers enter in pairs, one child from 
each side. They meet and walk to the front, bow, 
and recite the verses; then they step a little to the 
rear and help form a semicircle. The Japanese bow 
is made by kneeling and bending the body forward 
until the nose nearly touches the ground. 

(Girls enter with Japanese parasols and dolls and 
recite) — 
To-day we have a party, 
Beneath the cherry tree, 
And we will dress our dollies 
As nicely as can be, 
And play we’re grown-up ladies 
Or frolic as we please. 
Oh, don’t you think it merry, 
To be a Japanese? 
(They sing the following to the tune of “Student’s 
Lay” found in “Song Budget” and other collections; 
or improvise a time to suit)— 
’Tis captivating, very, 
To play beneath the cherry, 
And oh, it is so merry 
To be a Japanese! 
(March to position while singing the chorus)— 
To be a Japanese, 
To be a Japanese, 
And oh, it is so merry 
/To be a Japanese! 
(Enter girls in jinrikishas, drawn by coolies. The 
girls alight and bow to the audience while the 
coolies swing the jinrikishas around to the side of 
the stage and stand while girls recite)— 
When we are tired of playing, 
We ask our dear mammas 
If we may go a-riding 
In our jinrikishas; 
For it is so delightful 
To ride beneath the trees! 
Oh, don’t you think it’s jolly 
To be a Japanese? 
(Sing) — 
And when we ride with dolly 
We never take the trolley; 
For oh, it is so jolly 
To be a Japanese! 
(Sing chorus, marching)— 
To be a Japanese, etc. 
(Boys enter with Japanese flags and recite) — 
These flags we love to carry 
On play days now and then 
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When we are playing soldiers; 
But when we’re truly men 
We’re going to join the army 
And fight across the seas 
And to the flag be loyal 
Like all good Japanese. 
(They sing) — 
When we’re a little older,’ 
No braver lads or bolder 
An army gun will shoulder, 
Than we two Japanese. 
(Sing chorus, marching)— 
Than we two Japanese, 
Than we two Japanese, 
No braver lads or bolder 
Than we two Japanese. , 
(Boys recite)— 
When lessons all are over 
Our kites we love to fly; 
We have all shapes and sizes 
That fly up to the sky. 
Our kites they fly so gayly 
'_ In every little breeze, 
It really is a pleasure 
o be a Japanese! 
(Sing, while holding kites in air)— 
Oh, see our kites a-flying 
And with each other vying 
And all the world defying 
To beat the Japanese, 
(Sing chorus, marching)—« 
To beat the Japanese, 
To beat the Japanese, 
And all the world defying 
To beat the Japanese! 
(All recite) — 
There are some funny people 
Live in America, 
Who never use the chopsticks 
Or a jinrikisha; 
Nor have such lovely parties 
, Beneath the cherry trees— 
And yet they think it’s funny 
To be a Japanese! 
(All sing)— 
To be a Japanese, 
To be a Japanese, 
And yet they think it’s 
To be a Japanese! 
(All continue, marching off stage singing)— 
To be a Japanese, 
To be a Japanese, 
And oh, it is so merry 
To be a Japanese! = (Continued on page 69) 
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Waking Up a County 


=JHE little red schoolhouse on 
the hill where Johnnie strug- 
gles with the three R’s and 
learns to hate all education 
still typifies much of our 
rural teaching. Perhaps a 
little co-operation between home and school 





in Johnnie’s training would make him de- 


sire to continue his education, and yet he is 
very apt to leave school as.soon as the lew 
says he is old enough. - 

For years educators, both professors and 
school administrators, played to the boxes 
and dress circles and neglected the second 
balecony—rural education. Fortunately, 
however, a growing interest in the country 
school is now evident, and occasionally we 
find a real star who is playing to the second 
baleony in a realization that the boys and 
girls there will some day occupy the boxes. 
Such a person is Miss Ellen B. McDonald, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Oconto 
County, Wisconsin. Miss McDonald has a 
definitely formed ideal of rural education, 
a vision of better homes, better schools, and 
better farms in Oconto County, and year 
after year the rural school system of .this 
county becomes a closer and closer approxi- 
mation of that ideal. 

In commenting upon the developing inter- 
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Miss McDonald and a First Grader, 


est in rural education, Edward A. Fitzpat- 
rick, secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, says: “But such admirable sentiment 
is likely to be dissipated into thin air unless 
someone with a strong administrative sense 
takes hold and translates it into actual con- 
ditions and invents practical machinery for 
carrying such sentiment into effect. In 
Oconto County, Wisconsin, a county super- 
intendent, Miss Ellen B. McDonald, has 
actually done.this. She knows her com- 
munity and its needs, and plans to meet | 
them. Here is a rural school administration : 
with a definitely formed program—the ele- 
mentary basis of improvement, the first | 
step.” | 
HOME WORK REQUIREMENTS 
The farmers of Oconto County feel that 
their schools are among the most beneficial 
of all community institutions. And every 
effort possible is made to assist the super- 
intendent in her work. The personality of 
Miss McDonald may have done something to 
create this spirit. But the typical farmer of 
Oconto County feels that the schools have 


developed his children to be better farmers, 


better home makers, and more useful cit- 
izens. Naturally he is going to stand by the 
schools. 

“We must keep in mind the fact,” says 
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Miss McDonald in a recent annual report, 
’ “that the school and home must work to- 
gether to educate the child. Neither will do 
it alone. Hence the necessity for making the 
work of the school fit into and recognize the 
work of the home. It is to this end that we 
have tried to make the work in agriculture 
connect the interests of the home and school.” 
Following are some of the home work re- 
quirements for thepresent year. Every 
pupil must elect a certain proportion of this 
schedule before receiving a diploma of grad- 
uation from the country schools of Oconto 
County: 
Agriculture: 
Testing 4 cows and milk sheet for 4 weeks. 
Corn survey and score card for 6 ears. 
Report on 3 experiments. 
Trip to dairy barn and herd (illustrated). 
A spliced rope. 
A poster (to teach an agricultural lesson). 
Language: 
An essay on history of district, telling early 
history, war history, and history for this year. 
Arithmetic: 
Set of 12 practical problems that came up in 
the home life of the pupil. . 
This, of course, does not include all the in- 
struction given in agriculture; yet how much 
more effective it is than 


enthusiasm which can 
never be pounded or lec- 
tured home. 

But the rural schools of 
Oconto County are not en- 
tirely dependent upon 
home work for practical in- 
struction. With most of 
the county schools equip- 
ped as follows, every pos- 
sible opportunity for prac- 
tical instruction in class is 
presented: a two-or-three- 
burner oil stove, kitchen 
cabinet or cupboard, set of 
kitchen utensils, six-bottle 
enclosed Babcock tester, 
workbench and tools, and 
in some schools sewing ma- 
chines. 

Home making occupies 
an important position in 
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pupils for reading and re- 
porting on a specified num- 
ber of books. 


“We’re not _ satisfied 
with this success, how- 
ever,” says Miss McDon- 
ald. “We’re concerned 


chiefly with the thousand 
pupils whom we failed to 
interest. Next year we 
hope to reach most of 
them.” 

The books the children 
read for these awards are 
not alone fiction but works 
on history, biography, 
natural science, and travel. 
This movement the state 
educators regard as a state- 
wide Americanization cam- 
paign. 

Many of the Oconto 





the class instruction of 
every schoolgirl, and the 
boys are shown to new 
worlds of scientific materi- 
al from which ideas origi- 

nate that will make for 





that given entirely from 
a textbook! Agriculture 
becomes a mighty live 
subject to the pupil. He 
is picking out the board- 
er cow in his father’s 
herd when he receives 
instruction on the Bab- 
cock milk test. Or he is 
testing the corn which 
will be planted in his 
father’s own field when 
he meets the school re- 
quirement along this 
line of instruction. 
Likewise the language, 
arithmetic and _ vari- 
ous other requirements 
link-up with the pupil’s 
daily life. What would 
interest the pupil more 
than a study of the his- 
tory of the community 
in which he lives? And 
isn’t the typical pupil 
going to take a keen interest in arithmetic 
when he is solving the problems of his own 
home? This collateral home study teaches 
the pupil why he is studying language and 
arithmetic, and consequently instills an 

















Nowadays Rural Children are Given a Chance 
for Fun and Exercise. 





‘Playground Apparatus is Enjoyed by 
Consolidated School Children. 


improvement on_ the 
farm. The class work 
is intended largely to 
reflect the life of the 
community, and also to 
serve as an inspiration 


for community uplift 
work. 
SOCIAL CENTER 
WORK 


“The school as a so- 
cial center” is a rather 
vague and overworked 
expression. To many 
it suggests the idea of 
the school as a place 
for social gatherings. 
To Miss McDonald it 
has a broader meaning, 
however. ‘‘The school,” 
she says, “should have 
the confidence of the 
people. It should serve 
as a medium for the 
promotion of commu- 
nity betterment activities.” 

For example, a campaign to bring better 
reading matter before parents and teach- 
ers, known as “‘The 





Miss McDonald Ready for a 20- 
Mile Winter Drive to Visit a 
Pioneer School—She is 


Used to Such Trips. 


County schools also typify 
the national idea of the 
school as a social center. 
One, the Mountain school, 
is the meeting place for 
town boards and town meetings, the cen- 
ter of all community activities, including 
community entertainments. Free moving 
pictures are shown there weekly. School 
events are made community social affairs; 
and in the frequent literary meetings open 
to the public the parents have expressed 
much interest. The residents of Mountain 

















The First Consolidated School in Oconto County. 


and the surrounding country will tell you 
that the school is one of the town’s great- 
est institutions. Will not education every- 
where prosper when the general public 
finds the school so valuable to all? 

Ideals and ideas, of course, are not un- 
mon. They are of value only when realized. 


(Continued on page 71) 





Patron Reading 
Circle Movement,” 
is meeting with un- 
expected success 
because, the peo- 
ple of Oconto 
County have con- 
fidence in any- 
thing promoted by 
their schools. And 
in the boys’ and 
girls’ reading cir- 
cle activity Oconto 
County leads Wis- 
consin with 2,635 
awards of merit to 








A Two-Room Rural School Having All Modern Improvements and the Best 
of Equipment. 
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Conventional Persimmon Border COLORS: Various tones of red and green. Notice how 
JAPANESE DESIGNS many different aspects of the persimmon have been utilized. 


These designs were worked out by pupils of Miss 
Maude W. Madden, in the “Baikwa Jo Gakko,.”’ or 
Girls’ High School at Osaka, Japan. Miss Madden writes 
us that the drawings were made as part of the regular 
classroom work, by girls between 14 and 16 years of age. 
They received grade ‘‘A’”’ marks. Other designs were 
sent to us, but space does not permit reproduction of 
all. The notes on this page merely suggest the odd 
and beautiful color combinations used in the originals. 
The designs themselves show what constructive and 
purposeful art work is done in Japanese schools. On 
poe ot wit be found. two other contributions from Miss 

adden. 


Conventional Locust Medallion 
COLORS: Bodies and heads of radiating locusts. dull brown ; "e : wiaty Conventional Locust Medallion 
wings edged with light green; locusts in center, dull yellow in , it TA ¢ F COLORS: Four tones of purple, from very light to very dark. 


relief against dark purple; background, brownish green. 


Husband and Wife Dolls for Doll Festival 


COLORS: Red and green chiefly, with touches of purple, 
yellow, black, and gold. 


Front Panel of a Kimono 


COLORS: Leaves, various tones of red, brown, and green: Narcissus Chrysanthemums. 


rosee spp erg ‘perpendicular lines, gold; background, COLORS: Flowers, white; stalk and leaves, light green, COLORS: Flowers, inside of petals red, outside yellow; 
ar ue, marked to imitate Japanese crepe. bordered by darker green; background, dark purple. stems and leaves, yellowish green. 
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Standard Silent Reading Tests 


BY WILLIA M C. T. ADAMS, State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


7 ESS than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Rice brought 
down upon himself a storm 
of protest because he pro- 
posed to measure a child’s 
spelling ability. To-day, 
ensinnd tests form a large part of our 
educational equipment. They are used to 
determine the pedagogical age of the child 
and to evaluate the results of teaching. 
The keynote of the twentieth century is 
efficiency, and efficiency depends upon our 
ability to evaluate the results secured. 

It has been proved by a number of ex- 
periments that the marks of pupils’ exam- 
ination papers vary greatly when scored 
by different teachers. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we have some uniform 
standards by which we can measure the 
ability of our pupils in school subjects. 
There are two groups of subjects in our 
public schools—the tool subjects and the 
content subjects. Considerable progress 
has been made in measuring the subjects 
in the first group, namely, reading, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling. These 
are the basic subjects, and all later content 
subjects must be gained through them. 
Not only are they necessary as a founda- 
tion on which to build an education, but 





‘they are necessary for citizenship because 


they will be used in daily life. 

Since the general aim of education is 
social efficiency, one must be trained in the 
tool subjects. In these subjects certain 
standards have been established so that 
teachers may know when their pupils have 
acquired the desired efficiency. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A STANDARD TEST 


A standard test must have the four fel- 
lowing characteristics in order to be effi- 
cient: 

First:—It should reveal that which it is 
intended to reveal, that is, it must actually 
measure the school work in any particular 
subject. 

Second :—It should not be too long, else 
the child will become tired and the value 
of the test will be lost. Long tests are also 
a burden to the teacher. 

Third:—It should be objective, that is, 
it must be easily scored and of such a char- 
acter that the teachers will not vary_widely 
in their scores and tabulations. 

Fourth :—It should be properly graded 
so that each successive step will test the 
pedagogical age of the child in the terms 
of the curriculum. 


READING TESTS 


As this paper is to deal with reading 
tests we will not discuss further the gen- 
eral characteristics of tests. There are a 


great many methods of teaching reading 
and there is much discussion as to, which 
is the best method. Before one can tell 
definitely whether this or that method is 
better than another method, one must 





sion. 


actually apply standard reading tests as a 
yardstick to the results obtained from 
teaching by each of these methods. Since 
ninety per cent of one’s reading is done 
silently we will confine ourselves to silent 
reading. 

Tests in reading are for the purpose of 
testing the pupils’ speed and comprehen- 
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William C. T. Adams. | 


Dr. Adams holds degrees from several 
leading colleges and universities, among 
which are Upper Iowa, Minnesota and 
Harvard. He has had many years of suc- 
cessful experience in normal school and col- 
lege work. At present he is head of the de- 
partment of education and director of the 
teacher training department of the State 
Normal School at Plymouth, N. H. Dr. 
Adains is in demand as a speaker before 
teachers’ institutes and associations. He is 
author of “Adams’ Silent Reading Tests,” 
published by E. E. Babb and Co., Boston; 
“Standards for Rating Teachers,” published 
by Milton Bradley Company; “Teaching 
Elementary Geography,” and “Modern 
Education.” 
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They should contain the four above- 
mentioned characteristics. It has been 
found that the average speed for the eighth 
grade pupil is about 280 words per minute 
with a comprehension score of fifty words 
written. When a pupil reaches this score 
he is able to read books, magazines, and 
newspapers intelligently, to comprehend 


what he reads, and to express his thoughts 


pretty definitely in writing. 
It has been found that speed and com- 


prehension increase together from the first 


to the eighth grade inclusive. This does 
away with the old idea, that has so long 
prevailed, that the child learns to read in 
the first three or four grades and in the 
following grades reads to learn. The child 
learns many juseful things while he is 
learning to read, and while he is reading 
to learn he is also gaining in speed and 
comprehension. 

Two important factors are often over- 


looked in the preparation of a reading 
test. First, a reading test should be graded 
so that it corresponds to the pupil’s peda- 
gogical age, and the selection used should 
be suited to the developmental age of the 
child, that is, the selection should be one 
in which the child is naturally interested. 
Secondly, the test should be taken from a 
subject which the child is 
school. 

The writer has prepared a set of silent 
reading tests which meet the above re- 
quirements. The method of giving these 
tests will be described below. 

GIVING THE TESTS 

Standard reading tests, in order to be 
valuable, must be properly given. <A 
teacher must have a complete knowledge 
of the procedure before giving a test. It is 
also necessary that the teacher should under- 
stand the nature of the test, and equally 
necessary that the pupils should know 
what is expected of them. For example, 
the pupils must understand before they be- 
gin to take the test that they must repro- 
duce what they read. 

When everything is ready the teacher 
says, “Go,” and all the pupils begin to 
read, and continue to read until the teacher 
says, “Stop.” The pupils check the last 
word read. (Thirty seconds is long enough 
for the speed test.) The pupils will finish 
reading the selection, after which they will 
answer the questions on the back of the 
test sheet. They must not refer to the 
selection again. 

An important feature of the writer’s 
tests is that writing is done away with in 
the first three grades, by having the pupils 
answer the questions orally. 


SCORING THE TESTS 

In scoring the speed test the teacher will 
find that the number of words is summed 
up at the end of each line. All that is 
necessary for her to do is to add the num- 
ber of words read in the last line to the 
number given at the end of the line above. 
To find the words read per minute multi- 
ply by two. 

In scoring the comprehension test, mark 
each correct answer one, and multiply by 
the grade of the test. Comprehension 
scores, in most cases, show a gradual in- 
crease from the first to the eighth grade; 
for this reason the comprehension scores 
should increase in the same ratio as the 
difficulty of the test increases. The great- 
est score that a pupil can make in the first 
grade is 10, and in the eighth grade 80. 
These are perfect scores—the standard 
score is about seven out of the ten ques- 
tions, answered correctly. 


tudying in 


DIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF THE STANDARD TESTS 

One of the greatest benefits of the 

standard test is its diagnostic value. The 

standard test is of value to the teacher, 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Conventional Persimmon Border 
many different aspects of the persimmon have been utilized. 


JAPANESE DESIGNS 


These designs were worked out by pupils of Miss 
Maude W. Madden, in the “Baikwa Jo Gakko,”’ or 
Girls’ High School at Osaka, Japan. Miss Madden writes 
us that the drawings were made as part of the regular 
classroom work, by girls between 14 and 16 years of age. 
They received grade ‘A’ marks. Other designs were 
sent to us, but space does not permit reproduction of 
all. The notes on this page merely suggest. the odd 
and beautiful color combinations used in the originals. 
The designs themselves show what constructive and 
purposeful art work is done in Japanese schools. On 
‘page 24 will be found two other contributions from Miss 
Madden. 
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Conventional Locust Medallion 

- Conventional Locust Medalli 
COLORS: Bodies and heads of radiating locusts, dull brown; edallion 

wings edged with light green; locusts in center, dull yellow in 

relief against dark purple; background, brownish green.' 


COLORS: Four tones of purple, from very light to very dark. 
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Husband and Wife Dolls for Doll Festival 


COLORS: Red and green chiefly, with touches of purple, 
yellow, black, and gold. 
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COLORS: Leaves, various tones of red, brown, and green; Narcissus Chrysanthemums 
ange pagpie-etepes Perpendicular lines, gold; background, COLORS: Flowers, white; stalk and leaves, light green, COLORS: Flowers, inside of petals red, outside yellow; 
ark blue, marked to imitate Japanese crepe. bordered by darker green; background, dark purple. stems and leaves, yellowish green. 
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‘Standard Silent Reading Tests 


BY WILLIA M C. T. ADAMS, State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


) ESS than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Rice brought 
down upon himself a storm 
of protest because he pro- 
posed to measure a child’s 
= spelling ability. To-day, 
standard tests form a large part of our 
educational equipment. They are used to 
determine the pedagogical age of the child 
and to evaluate the results of teaching. 
The keynote of the twentieth century is 
efficiency, and efficiency depends upon our 
ability to evaluate the results secured. 

It has been proved by a number of ex- 
periments that the marks of pupils’ exam- 
ination papers vary greatly when scored 
by different teachers. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we have some uniform 
standards by which we can measure the 
ability of our pupils in school subjects. 
There are two groups of subjects in our 
public schools—the tool subjects and the 
content subjects. Considerable progress 
has been made in measuring the subjects 
in the first group, namely, reading, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling. These 
are the basic subjects, and all later content 
subjects must be gained through them. 
Not only are they necessary as a founda- 
tion on which to build an education, but 
they are necessary for citizenship because 
they will be used in daily life. 

Since the general aim of education is 
social efficiency, one must be trained in the 
tool subjects. In these subjects certain 
standards have been established so that 
teachers may know when their pupils have 
acquired the desired efficiency. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A STANDARD TEST 


A standard test must have the four fel- 
lowing characteristics in order to be effi- 
cient: 

First :—It should reveal that which it is 
intended to reveal, that is, it must actually 
measure the school work in any particular 
subject. 

Second :—It should not be too long, else 
the child will become tired and the value 
of the test will be lost. Long tests are also 
a burden to the teacher. 

Third :—It should be objective, that is, 
it must be easily scored and of such a char- 
acter that the teachers will not vary_widely 
in their scores and tabulations. 

Fourth :—It should be properly graded 
so that each successive step will test the 
pedagogical age of the child in the terms 
of the curriculum. 


READING TESTS 


As this paper is to deal with reading 
tests we will not discuss further the gen- 
eral characteristics of tests. There are a 
great many methods of teaching reading 
and there is much discussion as to, which 
is the best method. Before dne can tell 
definitely whether this or that method is 
better than another method, one must 





actually apply standard reading tests as a 
yardstick to the results obtained from 
teaching by each of these methods. Since 
ninety per cent of one’s reading is done 
silently we will confine ourselves to silent 
reading. 

Tests in reading are for the purpose of 
testing the pupils’ speed and comprehen- 
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Dr. Adams holds degrees from several 
leading colleges and universities, among 
which are Upper Iowa, Minnesota and | 
Harvard. He has had many years of suc- 
cessful experience in normal school and col- 
lege work. At present he is head of the de- 
partment of education and director of the 
teacher training department of the State 
Normal School at Plymouth, N. H. Dr. 
Adams is in demand as a speaker before 
teachers’ institutes and associations. He is 
author of “Adams’ Silent Reading Tests,” 
published by E. E. Babb and Co., Boston; 
“Standards for Rating Teachers,” published 
by Milton Bradley Company; “Teaching 
Elementary Geography,’ and “Modern 
Education.” Pa 

















sion. They should contain the four above- 


mentioned characteristics. It has been 
found that the average speed for the eighth 
grade pupil is about 280 words per minute 
with a comprehension score of fifty words 
written. When a pupil reaches this score 
he is able to read books, magazines, and 
newspapers intelligently, to comprehend 


what he reads, and to express his thoughts 


pretty definitely in writing. 
It has been found that speed and com- 


prehension increase together from the first 


to the eighth grade inclusive. This does 
away with the old idea, that has so long 
prevailed, that the child learns to read in 
the first three or four grades and in the 
following grades reads to learn. The child 
learns manyj,useful things while he is 
learning to read, and while he is reading 
to learn he is also gaining in speed and 
comprehension. 

Two important factors are often over- 





looked in the preparation of a reading 
test. First, a reading test should be graded 
so that it corresponds to the pupil’s peda- 
gogical age, and the selection used should 
be suited to the developmental age of the 
child, that is, the selection should be one 
in which the child is naturally interested. 
Secondly, the test should be taken from a 
subject which the child is studying in 
school. 

The writer has prepared a set of silent 
reading tests which meet the above re- 
quirements. The method of giving these 
tests will be described below. 

GIVING THE TESTS 

Standard reading tests, in order to be 
valuable, must be properly given. <A 
teacher must have a complete knowledge 
of the procedure before giving a test. It is 
also necessary that the teacher should under- 
stand the nature of the test, and equally 
necessary that the pupils should know 
what is expected of them. For example, 
the pupils must understand before they be- 
gin to take the test that they must repro- 
duce what they read. 

When everything is ready the teacher 
says, “Go,” and all the pupils begin to 
read, and continue to read until the teacher 
says, “Stop.” The pupils check the last 
word read. (Thirty seconds is long enough 
for the speed test.) The pupils will finish 
reading the selection, after which they will 
answer the questions on the back of the 
test sheet. They must not refer to the 
selection again. 

An important feature of the writer’s 
tests is that writing is done away with in 
the first three grades, by having the pupils 
answer the questions orally. 

SCORING THE TESTS 

In scoring the speed test the teacher will 
find that the number of words is summed 
up at the end of each line. All that is 
necessary for her to do is to add the num- 
ber of words read in the last line to the 
number given at the end of the line above. 
To find the words read per minute multi- 
ply by two. 

In scoring the comprehension test, mark 
each correct answer one, and multiply by 
the grade of the test. Comprehension 
scores, in most cases, show a gradual in- 
crease from the first to the eighth grade; 
for this reason the comprehension scores 
should increase in the same ratio as the 
difficulty of the test increases. The great- 
est score that a pupil can make in the first 
grade is 10, and in the eighth grade 80. 
These are perfect scores—the standard 
score is about seven out of the ten ques- 
tions, answered correctly. 

DIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF THE STANDARD TESTS 

One of the greatest benefits of the 
standard test is its diagnostic value. The 
standard test is of value to the teacher, 


(Continued on page 77) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


When a boy sees any kind of large vehicle he at once thinks he would 
like to make a small one. I am sure that almost every boy would like to 
make an automobile and trailer. Perhaps many boys who read this will 
have made them already, but even so, these are worth trying. 

This drawing is a very good one for you to study. Perhaps it seems 
somewhat complicated when you first look at it, but if you will not be too 
hasty you will soon be able to read it as well as anyone. One of the valu- 
able features of this drawing is that it is a real working drawing. Please 
bear this in mind. 

It will be well first to make out a stock list, as there are quite a num- 
ber of parts. It is immaterial whether we make the automobile or the 
trailer first. Suppose we take the automobile. Make the bottom first. 
Your coping saw will be helpful in cutting out the front portion. Notice 
that you get all the required dimensions for this part from the assembly 
drawing—the thickness being shown in the front view, and the width and 
length in the top view. Parts A, B, C, D, and E are shown in the detail 
drawings at the right, the assembly drawing being used to show their 
location on the bottom. Examine the detailed drawings of these parts 
and make in accordance with them. The size of the wheels is shown in 
the front and top views—the thickness being indicated in the top view and 
the diameter in the front. The wheels should receive special attention, 
for it is important that they be perfectly round. As the wheels for the 


trailer part are the same diameter as for the front, it will be well to make 
all the wheels at the same time. 

The front part, being: entirely separate from the trailer, may be _as- 
sembled at this point, all parts being sanded well first. 


In making the trailer, it will be noticed that all the dimensions for it 
are shown in the assembly drawing. All the parts are of such construc- 
tion that detailed drawings are not necessary, since it is possible to show 
the dimensions fully without making the assembly drawing confusing. 


It will be observed that the trailer is attached to the front by means of 
a screw. The hole for this screw in the trailer should be larger than the 
head so that it may be easily attached. The location of all parts is shown 
clearly. Washers are used between the axles and the wheels and between 
the heads of the screws and the wheels, insuring more accurate control of 
the latter. 

Paint will add much to the attractiveness of the toy. The color scheme 
will be left to the maker. It will be best to decide upon this scheme if 
possible before the pieces are finally put together, in order that some of 
them may be painted before they are assembled. For instance, it will be’ 
much better to paint the wheels before they are placed in position, as they 
may be handled more easily. Do not get your painting scheme too fancy. 
Observe how real trucks are painted and follow a good model. 
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BY SUSIE M. BEST 


There was once a poor widow wnose son was named Jack; 
Of good common sense some thought he had lack, 

But though he was lazy he never was mean, 

And his mother adored him, ’twas plain to be seen. 


Jack did as he pleased and spent all that she.had; 


Then she said to him, “Jack” (and her aecents were sad), 


“No money have we, and there’s nothing left now 
But to go to the market and there sell our cow.” 


Jack thought ’twould be fun to the fair to be sent 
And he got the cow ready and off with her went; 
On the road that he traveled a butcher he met,— 


“What price,” said the man, “for your cow will you get?” 


Jack said, “I don’t know, I’ll get what I can”; 
Then the man said, “A bargain I’ve here, little man; 
Come, trade me the cow for these beautiful beans, 


They'll grow to great stalks ere the summer grass greens.” 


Oh, those wonderful beans! 
gleamed! 

To Jack’s foolish fancy bright jewels they seemed; 

He traded at once nor waited to chat 

And then hurried home with the beans in his hat. 


When he came to the door there his fond mother stood, 
Hoping Jack had brought money, as much as he could; 
But alas! he had only the beans to present— 

No money for food and no money for rent. 


How angry she was! “Oh, boy! naughty boy! 
You have given our cow for the silliest toy!” 


And with that the red beans through the window she 


tossed, 
Weeping sorely to think of the cow that was lost. 


That night though Jack supperless went to his bed, 
He slept like a top till the morning was red; 

When he rose and looked out he was startled to see 
That the beans had sprung up like a wonderful tree!— 


So tall and so strong that its top reached the skies; 
“Ah, ha!” said young Jack, “I think I’d be wise 
To climb to the top, perhaps I’ll behold 

A fine Fairy Town with a palace of gold.” 


So in spite of the fact that his mother forbade, 

Up the wonderful stalk climbed the venturesome lad, 
Up, up he kept scrambling and after some hours, 
He found himself safe in a land without flowers; 


A land like a desert, and oh, he felt sad! 

When up came a fairy in bright tinsel clad. 

She smiled at the boy and then told him the truth: 

“It was I made you purchase those beans, daring youth ; 


How they glittered and 


“In this land lives an ogre, a terrible foe 

Who slew your dear father, long long years ago; 

You may take all his wealth and leave to him none, 

For it once was your father’s, now it waits for his son! 


“Keep on the straight road till his castle you see, 
Then knock on the door and be bold as ean be! 
Fear not, but ask food and a bed for the night—” 
So saying she vanished right out of his sight. 


Jack took her advice and rapped hard on the door 
And a woman came out who an anxious look wore; 
When Jack asked for shelter she warned him away, 
But he pleaded so well she at last let him stay. 


To the kitchen she led him and gave him to eat, 

But ere he had finished he had to retreat, | 

For the ogre returned and his wife in alarm 

Cried, “Child, you must hide lest he do you some harm.” 


So into the oven she pushed him and said, 
“Don’t, move! you must be just as still as the dead! 
And she added, in whispering, awe-stricken tones, 


~ “Should he find you he’d eat both your flesh and your bones.” 


The giant came in—he was surely a sight! 
As big as an ox, and a terrible height; 
He ate and he drank and then called out aloud, 


“Wife, fetch me the hen of which I’m so proud!” 


She hurried away and returned with the fowl, 

And then, dearie me! how the giant did howl! 

“Lay eggs, hen!” he roared, “lay eggs or I’ll scold!” 
And the hen at his bidding laid eggs of pure gold. 


Jack trembled with pleasure. “The hen shall be mine!” 
And he waited to hear the cross giant’s sleep-sign, 

And that was a snore that shook castle and earth; 
Then away stole the lad with the hen of great worth. 


He came to the beanstalk and down it he slid, 
Then ran to his mother and told what he did; 

Oh, how she rejoiced! How she petted the hen 
That once had been hers and was hers now again! 


The gold made them rich and great plenty was theirs 
But Jack felt a longing to climb the stalk stairs. 

His mother forbade, but he couldn’t refrain, 

So he stole away softly and climbed up again. 


And again the old wife of the giant was kind 

And again in the castle the daring boy dined, 

And again the bad ogre called out for a treasure, 

And this time ’twas bags holding coin without measure. 
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Jack patiently waited and patiently peeped, 

And as soon as the ogre snored, out the lad leaped, 

And he caught up the bags and was off swift as thought, 
Down the stalk to his mother, to show what he’d brought. 


This trip, though successful, failed to satisfy Jack, 
And he soon at the door of the castle was back, ; 
And once more persuaded he would not annoy, 


The wife of the giant admitted the boy. 


And again came the giant, and after he ate, 

He called for his harp and he played until late; 
And then when the giant snored off into bed 
Jack snatched up the harp and away with it sped. 
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But the harp was enchanted and called aloud “Master!” 
Which wakened the giant while Jack ran the faster; 
“Oh, rascal!” the ogre cried, “you are the thief, 

Who stole all my treasures! Your life shall be brief!” 


Quick, quick to the beanstalk sped Jack for his life, 
And the giant tore after him, armed with a knife, 
But Jack beat him down and he called for an axe 
And cut down the tree with a few lusty whacks! 


And down with the stalk fell the giant, and lay 
Stone dead on the ground. He was ended for aye! 
And Jack and his mother with plentiful means 
Blessed the day that he traded the cow for the beans. 


The New President of the United States 


oa V, Vice GAMALIEL HARD- 
ING” must have seemed a long 
name for a little boy when he 
first went to school, don’t you think so? Of 
course you know that on March 4 a man by 
this name went to the Capitol in Washington 
where he was inaugurated to serve as Pres- 
ident of the United States for four years. 
But years ago he was a little boy and grew up 
through school just as you are doing to-day. 

Do you think Warren knew he was going 
to be our President all the time? Of course 
not. No one ever thought of such a thing, ex- 
cept that his mother used to say to him on 
days when he didn’t want to get his lessons, 
“Warren, stay with your books and some day 
you will be President of the United States”— 
just as your mother might speak to you. He 
knew it was possible for him to become Pres- 
ident, as you know it is possible for any of 
you. 

Warren G. Harding was born in Blooming 
Grove, Ohio, November 2, 1865. When he 
was six years old, his father, who was a coun- 
try doctor, moved to Caledonia, a little town 
near there. He was fifteen years old when his 
father moved again, this time to a farm two 
miles away. Now, during this time, Warren 
had gone to school like other children. He 
was a good-natured, happy boy, whom every- 
one liked. He grew fast and was always a 
big, healthy fellow who had a good body and a 
good mind too. 

Because his father did not have money 
enough to give him any to spend, Warren 
soon learned to work after school and during 
vacations. Since he was the eldest of a family 
of eight children, you can see that there 
would be many uses for the father’s money 
and little left for a boy’s allowance. 

When he lived in Caledonia, his father 
owned a share in a newspaper called the Cale- 
donia Argus. Warren used to be about the 
office and learned to set type, run the presses 
and do many other useful things. But when 
his father moved to the farm, Warren had to 
do heavy work. His father was busy calling 
on the sick while Warren ploughed, planted 
seed, and cut wood and did all the things 
which make up farm life. He even went out 


with a team and drew gravel for the new rail- 
road which was being built near his home. 


BY MABEL G. RITCHIE 


The farm life lasted but two years, and 
then Warren’s father moved to Marion, the 
city where the family still makes its home. 
He went to Ohio Central College, in Iberia, 
from which he graduated when he was eight- 






President Warren G. Harding. 


een years old. During his vacations he still 
worked, sometimes in newspaper offices, 
sometimes painting houses and churches, and 
once in a sawmill. The mill owner tells that 
he stooped over so close to a big saw one time, 
that the saw caught his hat and threw it to 
the ceiling. If Warren had been a little 
nearer he would never have grown up to be 
our President. 

Warren liked music and as a pastime 
learned to play the tenor horn. A village 
painter had a tuba. (a large brass horn) and 
he taught Warren how to play this as well as 
how to put on paint. Later the boy learned to 
play the cornet. He helped form a band at 
Marion which gave weekly concerts and 
played for all big occasions. The boys had 
lots of fun this way and often made money. 

While he was in college, Mr. Harding, as 
we must now call him, helped prepare a little 


newspaper which told about the work and 
good times the students enjoyed. After his 
graduation he studied law for a time, but 
that didn’t satisfy him. He became a fire in- 
surance agent, but finally the old liking for 
newspaper work persuaded him to become a 
reporter for the Marion Clarion. Mr. Hard- 
ing had always been a loyal Republican and 
this was a Democratic paper. Because he in- 
sisted on trying to help the Republicans win 
an election he was discharged. 

The Marion Daily Star was a little news- 
paper of the city which was not making 
money and the owner was willing to sell. So 
Mr. Harding and some of his Republican 
friends raised $900 and bought the news- 
paper plant. Mr. Harding then worked very, 
very hard. He did every kind of a job around 
his office to keep the paper going. Under his 
direction it began to make money and all the 
debts were paid. He was writing for the pa- 
per, too, and people began to read what he 
wrote about the important things happening 
in the city and country. 

He became so well known and well-to-do 
that he was chosen an officer of the bank, the 
telephone company, and many other business 
institutions. Because he was such an able 
man he was elected to go to the state capitol 
as assemblyman and later as lieutenant gov- 
ernor. He was nominated for governor but 
was defeated. On November 2, 1914, his 
forty-ninth birthday, he was elected United 
States senator. He was still senator six years 
later when, on his fifty-fifth birthday, he 
was elected President of the United States 
by a large majority. 

Mr. Harding loved his mother very much. 
Even after he was married and: in his own 
home, he went to see her often, and every 
week for many years (until she died in 1910) 
he sent her a bouquet of flowers. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s father is, as you might expect, very 
proud of his son. 

So you see Mr. Harding began his life just 
like other boys. He did not have as good 
schools as we have to-day in which to study, 
but he was always busy, always learning and 
doing, and he knew that if he was going to 
succeed he must take advantage of all the op- 
portunities that came his way. 

















A POSTER CALENDAR 


Let the sky be a soft yellow and the grass a yellow-green, with the upper edge torn.* Cut the child, duck, hen, and two chicks from white paper, the two 
other chicks and the birds from black. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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Where the Chewinks Nested 


==) 'T was the very first time 

that Charlie Chewink and 

his little mate, Cherry, had 

ever built a nest. Natural- 

ly, they were all a-flutter 

‘ with excitement. From 

their winter home in South Carolina they 

had come north with the Chewink tribe 

(whose other name is Towhee) about the 

first of April, and had chosen the grove 

near the old orchard as their home. Since 

then, Charlie and Cherry had chattered of 

little else beside the nest they were going 
to make. 

As they bustled about among the bushes, 
making the dirt and dead leaves fly as they 
scratched for earthworms and grubs, for 
all the world like two barnyard hens, 
Cherry observed that the leaves would 
make just the right kind of walls for the 
nest. Then Charlie found some fine 
grasses, beginning to turn green at the 
roots, which he thought would make an 
ideal nest lining. 

While they waited for April skies to 
grow warm and sunny, they flitted about 
looking for building material and debating 
where they should locate the nest. They 
made so much fuss about it that they soon 
attracted the attention of many of their 
bird neighbors. 

Granny Chewink, who had made her 
nest in the grove every season for years, 
advised them to build on the ground 
among the long grasses as chewinks usually 
did. So Charlie and Cherry hunted out a 
cozy nook under a sumac bush on the bank 
of the little brook that ran through the 
wood. They discussed it with such loud 
chirps that Mr. Downy Woodpecker stop- 


This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 


BY CARA LANNING 


ped to look at the place and give his 
opinion. 

“You’re crazy to build on the ground!” 
he cried with a disapproving flirt of his 
tail. ‘Robber Squirrel and Robber Weasel 
will find your nest and eat up your eggs 
quick as a wink! Why don’t you drill a 
‘deep hole like mine high up in a tree, 
where your nestlings will be safe?” 

“Goodness! Our babies would never 
get fed if we had to lug our worms and 
bugs up so far!” objected Charlie, think- 
ing Mr. Woodpecker very ignorant not to 
know that chewinks fed on the ground. 

“Try a hollow fence-post then!” twit- 
tered Mrs. Betsy Bluebird. “That’s not 
so high up. I have picked out a fine one 
for myself, with a nice dark hole to shade 
the babies’ eyes from the sun.” 

“Oh, but it would-be horrid sitting on 
my eggs in a dark hole!” exclaimed Cherry. 
“T’m sure the nestlings would like the sun- 
light better!” 

“Your nestlings will never live long 
enough to like anything!” chirped saucy 
Mrs. Catbird. “The Owl or the House-cat 
will eat them the first thing, or else the 
Giant Man will step on them—the clumsy 
thing! Why don’t you build in a tangle 
of wild rose bushes as I do? The thorns 
will protect you from robbers and you'll 
be off the damp ground.” 

‘Surely this bed of grass and the sumac 
bush will keep the nest dry!” argued the 
chewinks. 

“Don’t be foolish!” scolded Old Man 
Sparrow. 
bird built their nest in the marsh grasses 
last spring, and what happened? A cloud- 
burst came and the brook overflowed and 
swept away Redwing’s nest, eggs and all! 
Take my advice and build 
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Now Old Man Sparrow was always 
poking his bill into his neighbors’ affairs, 
to their great disgust. Even the good- 
natured chewinks didn’t like his meddling. 
Anyway, they were tired of listening to so 
much advice, which they didn’t care to 
take. So they flew away to look for more 
nest-building material. 

While Cherry brought tiny twigs in her 
bill, Charlie scratched around in the woods 
till he discovered a wild grapevine with 
loose, trailing bark and tendrils, which he 
gleefully carried away to be woven into 
the walls of the nest. This prize delighted 
him so much that he mounted an alder 
branch and sang over and over again his 
clear, sweet song, “Chuck-burr! Pill-a-will- 
a-will!” Then he flew down to Cherry 
and they began to work at the nest with a 
will. They were too busy to see two pairs 
of children’s bright eyes watching them 
from behind some bushes, where Tim and 
Nan often hid in perfect silence to study 
their bird friends in nesting time. 

What a pretty picture the chewinks 
made among the grasses, with their spick 
and span plumage, white on breast and 
bright chestnut on sides, and each eye 
with its red iris-ring. The only difference 
between the two was that Charlie’s head, 
back, throat and white-tipped tail and 
wings were black, while Cherry’s were 
brown. They flew jerkily because their 
wings were short and rounded, and they 
never rose very high from the ground. In 
fact, they liked to hop on the ground so 
well that they were sometimes called 
“ground robins.” 

At last, toward the end of April, the 
nest was almost finished. While the 
chewinks fussed about, putting in the fine 
grass and root lining, 
they dreamed of the five 
eggs speckled with brown 
and lilac which would 
soon be nestling cozily in- 
side. They grew very 
shy of the outside world 
and didn’t like it at all 

when any other 
bird or some ani- 
mal came near the 
sumac bush,  In- 
stantly they would 
rise, startled, out 
of the grass with 
their familiar call 
of, “Chewink, 
chewink, towhee, 
towhee!” from 
which their family 
had _ gained its 
names. 

The day they 
finished the nest, 
it began to rain 
hard and steadily 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A Trip to Alaska—A Geography Story 


down on the lagoons in Jackson 
Park. I want you to tell me all 
about your trip to Alaska.” 

“All right, Carl, I’m always glad of a 
chance to talk about that trip. Do you 
know, whenever I start to tell people about 
the wonders of Alaska, they just shrug 
their shoulders, and shiver, and ask if it 
isn’t cold up there!” 

“Well, it is pretty cold there, isn’t it?” 
asked Carl. “I remember seeing a picture 
in my geography of fields of ice, called 
glaciers, and whenever I hear the word 
Alaska all I can think of is a lot of seals, 
lying around on chunks of ice.” 

Paul laughed. “If you’ve got any such 
idea,” he said, “you just ought to see the 
pansies growing around the Hotel Golden 
West in Skagway, or a field of fireweed, 
or the clumps of Canadian dogwood around 
euneau! Why, in the summery Alaska is 
just a blaze of red and pink fiowers, and 
it isn’t so very cold either because the air 
is heated by the warm ocean currents.” 

As the boys seated themselves in the 
boat a few minutes later, Paul exclaimed 
suddenly, “I have an idea, Carl! Let’s 
imagine that this is Seattle, and that we 
have just gone on board the Canadian 
steamship, ‘Princess Sophia.’ Then as we 
float along, keep your eyes shut, and I'll 
describe the trip so that you’ll think you’ve 
been to Alaska!” 

“I’m ready,” replied Carl, obediently 
shutting his eyes. “What am I seeing 
now?” 

“We are looking back over the busy city 
of Seattle, and are wondering if we may not 
get a little homesick in this far northern land 


“{ Y dow on, Paul, let’s go for a row 


BY ALMA PASCHALL 


to which we are going. The trip up Puget 
Sound is not especially interesting, but when 
we come in sight of Vancouver the scenery 
becomes mountainous and the city itself is 
well worth visiting.” 

“Finer than Chicago?” 

“Not finer than some parts of Chicago, but 
up-to-date everywhere, and with a magnifi- 
cent park which seems like a bit of fairy- 


land. After leaving there we go north be-. 


tween Vancouver Island and British Colum- 
bia. It is just as if we were on a river float- 
ing along between wonderful wooded islands. 
We will stop for a time at Ketchikan, then at 
Juneau, before we come to Skagway.” 

“What queer names!” 

“Yes, Alaskan names are taken mainly 
from the various Indian languages, and are 
quite musical—but when it comes to spell- 
ing them!—But let us see something of 
Ketchikan. It lies right on the water al- 
most, and snow-capped mountains rise be- 
hind it. It rains a lot there and I heard of 
a man who asked a native if it ever stop- 
ped raining at all. The native answered 
that he didn’t know, as he had lived there 
only fifteen years!” 

“Ugh! I shouldn’t like that.” 

“Oh, you’d get used to it. No one stops 
on account of rain, and everything is so 
fresh and green. The streets are paved 
with boards and when the horses trot back 
and forth they shake the town.” 

“Yes, I can hear them, and it makes my 
head ache. Let’s go on to that other place 
you mentioned.” 

“Now we are stopping at Juneau. It ®& 
the capital of Alaska, and has a popula- 
tion of about five thousand. It looks as if 
it were built on stilts, the streets are so 
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The Midnight Sun at Fort Yukon on the Yukon River about two miles north of the Arctic Circle. The 


sun can be seen at midnight only when one is on or north of the Arctic Circle. 


steep. The sidewalks here are made of 
planks just as they are in Ketchikan, and 
it tires one to walk around much. But in 
time, they are going to build macadamized 
roads out of the “tailings,” or refuse ore 
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Eldred Rock, Lynn Canal, Alaska 


from the gold mines. There are a number 
of great gold mines here. One of them is 
called the Alaska Juneau, and another the 
Alaska Gastineau. The famous Treadwell 
mines are near here, too, at the towns of 
Douglas and Treadwell. These mines pro- 
duce every year gold valued at half the 
purchase price of Alaska—yet some folks 
think Uncle Sam was cheated in that 
trade!” 

“I wish we could go through one of 
those mines!” 

“Maybe we can some other time, but I 
want to get up to Skagway, where we are 
to take the White Pass and Yukon railway 
for White Horse. As we pass along the 
Lynn Canal we see wonderful glaciers. I 
wish I could describe the great Taku gla- 
cier just as it looked to me! [f saw it at 
daybreak, and as the sun’s rays struck it, 
there seemed to be a thousand quivering 
colors, as if thrown by a big prism. The 
captain of our boat salutes with the steam 
whistle and see—there goes a great chunk 


‘of ice rolling, tumbling into the water. See 


it splash! This glacier is a mile wide where 
it comes down to the water’s edge, but fur- 
ther inland it spreads out for eight miles or 
more.” 
“Br-r! The air off of it is too chilly— 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Jack and the Beanstalk 


DIRECTIONS: Black-haired Jack wears 
a cream-colored suit, with orange vest and 
shoes. His belt and cuffs are black. The hen 
is white, with orange bill and legs and red 
comb and wattles. The Giant has a red shirt 
and black trousers. His hair is black. The 
table and seat, and also the giant’s boot, are 
brown. Mount as shown, using a back- 
ground of blue oatmeal wall paper, 36 inches 
by 14 inches. (For story of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, see page 31.) 
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Duplicates of this double 

page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 

cents a dozen. No orders 

. for less than one dozen. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent 
requests from teachers for our different Poster and 
Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a 
collection of these in convenient Supplement form. 
The Supplement contains the following double page 
patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen's Fumily, Bobby's 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, 
Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also the fol- 
lowing Mother Goose patterns: Contrary Mary; Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The Queen of 
Hearts ; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack Horner; Nim- 
ble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; Little Bo- 
Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie Winkie; Daf- 
fy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog: Higgledy, Pig- 
gledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, to Market; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, Bell; 
Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced 
in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and 
color the patterns. 

Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Enlivening the History Review 
By Regina I. Zimmerman 


NY standard dictionary will inform the inquirer 
A that “to review” means “to view or behold 

again,” but few of the worthy tomes venture 
to discourse upon the point from which the observer 
does this second viewing. Reviews, in the opinion 
of most pupils and some teachers, are accidents that 
must happen in the best regulated of families—the 
historical family being no exception to the general 
rule. 

This feeling of distaste is a result of the prevail- 
ing haziness among teachers as to the distinction be- 
tween drill and review, and the consequent effect 
upon their method of conducting the pedagogical in- 
quisition. The purpose of drill is to make facts au- 
tomatic; the purpose of a review is, first, to organize 
the facts, and then give them the advantage of ad- 
ditional repetition. The fault lies in placing the em- 
phasis on the second function of the review so that 
the lesson degenerates into a rapid-fire, if possible, 
repetition of facts already discussed in a series of 
individual lessons. As a result the method loses its 
effectiveness, interest is deadened, the lesson resolves 
into a lifeless repetition of words, in all probability 
from the text, all effort at organization is inhibited, 
and history remains forever a deadly—dull hodge- 
podge of disconnected incidents. The teacher has 
lost sight of the fact that this is the time for the 
new point of view. Now the connections are to be 
made, the topic is to be treated as a whole, the large 
aspects are to be seen, and their relation as a se- 
quence of events is to be demonstrated. 

Having all this clearly in mind, I attempted to 
make my history reviews perform their proper func- 
tions. All review lessons were planned for the 
purpose of helping the pupils to gain fluency, as well 
as for the purpose of testing their ability to organize 
and apply the information acquired. Varying types 
of review were attempted, all of which accomplished 
the purposes to a greater or less degree. 

Perhaps the most gratifying in the way of results 
was a review conducted in the fifth grade after a 
series of lessons on “The Early French Explorers.” 
The children had been studying the history of their 
native state, Louisiana, so that the topic had been 
elaborated more than is usually the case. Each child 
was to represent one of the explorers and write a 
letter describing his exploits. 


AN interesting incident occurred in connection with 

the letter purporting to be from Governor Fron- 
tenac. The lessons had been largely in the form of 
narrative lectures, the text being used in the nature 
of a summation; consequently much of the informa- 
tion was not on hand when the earnest little writ- 
er was reviewing the chapters as a preparation for 
his letter. He was decidedly hazy on the facts re- 
lating to the visit of Frontenac to the Iroquois, 
and as a last resort read Parkman’s description 
in LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West, 
as there was no child’s version of the story in our 
rather inadequate library. As a result, an original 
feature of his letter was the illustration he made 
of Frontenac’s approach to the Indian village. The 


following is the letter_discussed and one other of- 


the same type. 


Quebec, Canada.” 
August 3, 1675. 
Your RoyaL MAJESTY: 
I want to tell you about my adventures down 
the St. Lawrence River. I first wanted to 


‘English explorers. 


build a fort on Lake Ontario so as to make the 
Iroquois Indians trade with me and I could 
make myself rich, because when I came to 
Canada as governor I was ruined and I am 
trying to regain my fortune. I called all the 
men around Quebec to come and get ready for 
an expedition and bring canoes and provisions. 
‘We went over rapids and I worked right with 
my men, one rainy night I stayed awake all 
night afraid our biscuits would get wet. We 
finally got to clear and smooth waters and a 
boat full of Iroquois chiefs came to meet me. I 
quickly made friends with them and put my 
men through their drills. When I came up the 
river I had two gayly colored flat boats in the 
middle and on each side I had a number of 
canoes. When we landed I sat in a tent and 
half my men with upraised swords in front of 
me. The Indians had to come under the 
crossed swords to meet me. The other half of 
my men were around me but I had to do this to 
make them think that I was very mighty. I 
called them my children because brother means 
your equal. I said many things of friendship 
to them. I said I could rise against them and 
kill them and that I had lots more men back 
where I came from. They believed me and 
said they would be friendly. I petted their 
little children for if you be kind to their little 
ones they will like you. I gave them presents 
and sweet meats and they were happy, so mine 
and LaSalle’s plan fitted together. I visited 
the place here and made a fort which is now 
Kingston. Then I came back to Quebec. 
Your obedient servant, 
FRONTENAC, GOVERNOR OF CANADA. 


Your Royau MAJESTY: 

Marquette and myself went almost to the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. On our way 
we came to an Indian village. The women pre- 
pared a feast for us. The first thing was In- 
dian mush, the next was broiled fish, the next 
was a baked dog. Of course, we didn’t eat it. 
We got into our canoes and paddled on down 
the river. After a while we came to something 
that looked like sea monsters and we heard a 
roaring noise, we went toward it. It was 
nothing but some Indian paintings on rocks 
and the noise was the Missouri River. We 
went on until we came to another Indian vil- 
lage. We waved the peace pipe, but they paid 
no attention to it. We waved it again and the 
old chief came down to the bank and asked us 
what we wanted. We asked him how far we 
were from the mouth. He said if we went on 
we would come to another Indian village and 
they would tell us all about it, so we went on 
until we came to it. They told us that if we 
went on the Spaniards would kill us so we 
turned back. On the way Marquette got sick. 
He told me to go to Montreal to tell what we 
explored. So I went to Montreal and when I 
got there they fired the cannon and rang bells 
and had a big time. 

Your faithful servant, 
JOLIET. 


ANOTHER type of review was that used after a 
series of lessons on the early Spanish and 
Each child represented one of 


the characters and was called by his appropriate 
title. He stood in front of the class, taking charge 
of the lesson, while the other pupils had the privi- 
lege of questioning him on his adventures and dis- 


coveries. In this way both he and the class were 
required to study the topic intensively. The lesson 
went off with snap, each individual endeavoring to 
“catch” the chief character, and that worthy mak- 
ing every effort to avoid being found ignorant of 
some detail of his past life. The same device could 
be used when studying the colonies, the students in 
this case representing the founders of the various 
settlements. 

A method which, although rather hackneyed, 
proved very popular with the class, was the fol- 
lowing: At the end of the topic each child was 
required to make from three to five questions which 
he could ask the class. He was in full charge 
and was responsible for all criticism, correction 
and information. Outside of the fact that the les- 
son requires greater activity and responsibility on 
the part of the pupil, the work is of little value 
unless the children can be taught to devise organ- 
ized or thought provocative questions. 

Another form of review, particularly applicable in 
the lower grades, is dramatization. We frequently 
employed this type of lesson and on one occasion 
used it with great success in the seventh grade. 
The Constitutional Convention was dramatized 
and, while not a true representation of that epoch- 
making event, served its purpose in that it organ- 
ized the study of the Critical Period. Only the 
most prominent of the fifty-five delegates were 
represented: Washington, Franklin, Madison, 
Hamilton, Pinckney, Randolph, etc. The meeting 
was called to order, Washington made President, 
and the purpose of the Convention stated. The 
weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation were 
discussed, the various plans were outlined; and fin- 
ally a debate and vote on the three great com- 
promises followed. As we were pressed for time, 
there was no further discussion, to the great relief 
of the little Madison who had taken a terrifying 
number of notes. The Constitution was signed and 
the little play ended with Franklin’s well-known 
reference to the sun on the back of Washington’s 
chair. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hartwell, “Various Modes of Re- 
view,” in The Teaching of History (pp. 45-61) ; 
Maxwell, “The Review Lesson,” in. The Observa- 
tion of Teaching (pp. 78-84); Bagley, “Typical 
Forms of Development and Instruction,” in The 
Educative Process (pp. 328-335); Bagley, “Testing 
Results,” in Classroom Management (pp. 242-249). 


Biography as an Aid in Teaching—VII 
Livingstone and Stanley and Their Work in Africa 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


T a meeting of sixth and seventh grade teachers 
A in a certain city not long ago, the superin- 

tendent asked the different teachers to tell 
briefly how they taught the continent of Africa. 
Various answers were given; the climate, products, 
surface, and other features were named. Finally 
he asked the same question of Miss D., whose work 
in geography had long been known as exceptionally 
vital, interesting, and productive of good results. 

“I teach Africa largely through the achievements 
of the great men who have lived and worked there,” 
was her answer, and of course she proceeded td 
name the two men mentioned at the head of this 
article, Livingstone and Stanley, and a third who 
will be discussed next month—Cecil Rhodes. 

To the teacher who is familiar with the lives of 
these three men and their remarkable career of 
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exploration and development in the Dark Contin- 
ent, a wonderful and oe field is opened and 
the subject of Africa is transformed from a some- 
what vague jumble of hard names, uncertain 
boundaries, arid deserts and tropical jungles, to the 
record of what the European nations have accom- 
plished in colonizing and Christianizing the coun- 
try and in opening it up to the trade and civiliza- 
tion of the world. ‘ 


NATURALLY the first of these great figures is 
David ‘Livingstone, the devoted Scotch mission- 
ary and explorer—the friend of the natives and the 
deadly enemy of the Portuguese and Arab slave- 
traders,—who lived for over thirty years in the 
Dark Continent and finally died there surrounded 
by his faithful blacks. Livingstone was born in 
Blantyre, Scotland, in 1813, the son of poor and 
very religious parents. When he was but a lad of 
ten he was put to work in the cotton mills. No 
labor laws protected children in those days, and 
like the others, he toiled from six in the morning 
till eight at night, then attended night school, and 
afterward went home to study his Latin till his 
mother blew out the candle! Despite this strenu- 
ous program, he developed an exceptionally strong 
constitution which later enabled him to bear the 
terrible hardships of his thousands of miles of 
travel through tropical Africa. As a boy Living- 
stone was also very fond of science and studied 
carefully the geological formations as well as the 
plants and animals of the country around his 
home. He was accustomed to taking long tramps 
and climbs and was always of a nature which knew 
no fear of hardship or danger. By the hardest 
kind of work and strictest economy, he finally suc- 
ceeded in entering Glasgow University, where he 
remained for two years, studying the classics, 
medicine, and theology. During his second year 
he decided to become a medical missionary. 

After two more years of study and preaching 
in London, he received an appointment to South 
Africa. This was partly due to the influence of 
the great missionary Dr. Robert Moffat, whose 
daughter Livingstone later married. The young 
pioneer landed at Algoa Bay in southeastern Africa 
after a voyage of five months, and he at once started 
on his first trip inland—700 miles north to Dr. 
Moffat’s missionary station of Kuruman. During 
the next ten years Livingstone established several 
missionary stations, crossed the Kalahari Desert and 
explored the country to the north, discovered Lake 
Ngami, and as the crowning work of this period, 
discovered first a tributary, and then the Zambesi 
River itself. It was at Mabotsa, his first station, 
that on a hunting expedition he narrowly escaped 
death when he was seized by a lion. His left shoul- 
der and arm, were badly crushed and there were 
eleven tooth-wounds on the upper part of his arm. 
The bone knit poorly with a false joint which 
was always a handicap to Livingstone in raising 
his rifle and in the many other activities of his 
arduous career. It is interesting to note that it 
was by this false joint that his body was identified 
when it was sent back to England for burial in 
Westminster Abbey. At the close of this first 
period of ten years’ service he returned to Cape- 
town, from which he sent his wife and children to 
England, promising to join them there in two 
years. 


FROM this time on for the next twenty years Dr. 

Livingstone’s work was that of an explorer 
rather than that of a missionary but not because 
he had lost interest in Christianizing the natives. 
He had, however, come to the conclusion that the 
greatest good could be done for the people as a 
whole if the country were opened up to white set- 
tlers and European influence and that then mis- 
sionary stations could be estabfished which would 
have a permanent influence upon the savage tribes. 
He never failed, when his health would permit, to 
preach to the natives, to pray with them, and to 
try to turn them from their barbarous practices. 
His nature was remarkably} devout and sircere; he 
cared nothing for personal honor or reward, dis- 
liked praise, and gave only the kindest and most 
patient treatment to the natives who must often 
have tried him sorely with their thieving and 
treachery. In his thirty years of travel he became 
personally known to thousands of the blacks, and 
to hundreds of tribes, and his fame spread among 
most of the natives of southern and _ western 
Africa. They had learned to reverence him as a 
superior being, to rely absolutely on his word, and 
to know that from him they would always receive 
not only justice, but the kindest and most humane 
treatment. No wonder that his countrymen who 
followed him found the name of Englishman rev- 
erenced and beloved by the native chieftains and 
their people. To Livingstone’s influence, no 
doubt, the British owe much of their success in 
colonizing Africa. 


ONE illustration of the great explorer’s faithful- 
ness to a promise was shown at the end of a 
long and dangerous exploring expedition from the 
Zambesi River to Loanda (the Portuguese capital 
on the western coast), a distance of 1400 miles. On 
this trip he was accompanied by twenty-seven 
Makololo “boys” who had been assigned him by 
their chief, a great friend of lLivingstone’s, as 
guides and servants for the trip. Before they 
would consent to leave their homes for this journey 
through the fever-laden jungle, beset with all kinds 
of dangers and difficulties, Livingstone had prom- 
ised them that he would see that they got safely 
back to their tribe. At Loanda they were very 
kindly received by the Portuguese, and Livingstone 
was urged to take a boat which was soon sailing for 
Europe and return to his family in England. It 
had now been two years since he had seen them 
and he was much exhausted as a result of fever 
and his many hardships. But although the pros- 
pect was most tempting, he could not be prevailed 
upon to desert his faithful friends. ‘‘We have 
stood by one another hitherto, and will do so till 
the last,” were his reassuring words to them. No 
wonder that his Makololos said proudly, “We 
marched along with our father,” and believed that 
nothing could harm them as long as they had his 
protection. It took them nearly a year to retrace 
their steps, but finally almost the entire company 
arrived safely at their starting-point, Linyanti. 

Another paxt of Livingstone’s work which won 
the good-will of the natives was his unceasing war- 
fare upon the slave-trade. He had seen on many 
of his journeys the horrible cruelties practised by 
the Portuguese and Arabs upon the helpless na- 
tives, who were driven like cattle to be sold at the 
coast.;.He was never afraid to denounce the traf- 
fic in the strongest terms. He wrote constantly 
against it in letters, in articles, and in the records 
of his travels, which were published in England. 
He spoke against its awful cruelties when he re- 
turned to England for a few years. Largely due 
to his influence, the European nations finally agreed 
to suppress this traffic. 

One of the best known of Livingstone’s discov- 
eries was that of the famous falls of the Zambesi 
River, which the explorer named Victoria in honor 
of his Queen. These falls make a glorious sight 
with their many rainbows, the clouds of mist, 
called by the natives “smoke,” and their enormous 
volume of water. The Victoria Falls are two and 
a half times as high as Niagara, have twice the 
volume, and possess 35,000,000 horsepower to Ni- 
agara’s 7,000,000. 


AFTER several years of long marches in search of 
the Nile’s sources and in exploring the shores 
of Lake Tanganyika, Livingstone returned in Oc- 


{Englishman! I have seen him! 
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tober, 1871, to Ujiji, his headquarters on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, where he hoped to find letters, supplies, and 
medicines. He had not heard a word from the out- 
side world for over two years—indeed many of his 
friends and relatives in England thought that he 
was dead. He was worn out by fever and con- 
stant travel, and on failing to find the expected 
stores and letters, the indomitable Livingstone for 
once yielded to discouragement. He had ‘been at 
Ujiji but five days, however, when relief,came in 
a most unexpected and dramatic manner. One of 
his servants came running to him, exclaiming, “An 
1” In a few moments 
an Englishman,* accompanied by‘ his native guides, 
entered the ,viliage,¥approached Livingstone’s tent, 
and extending hiss;hand to the explorer, remarked 
with true English brevity, “Dr. -Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?”, It was Henry M. Stanley, who had been 
sent by James Gordon Bennett, owner of the New 
York Herald, to search for Livingstone and per- 
suade him if possible to return to England. This 
meeting put new life into the discouraged traveler. 
Well equipped with supplies and medicines brought 
by Stanley, and cheered by the letters from home, 
the dauntless explorer decided that he would not re- 
turn to England with Stanley but would continue 
his work in Africa. Stanley remained with Liv- 
ingstone for several months; then after a sad part- 
ing, he made his way to Zanzibar, whence he could 
send news of the success of his expedition. 

There is not space to speak of Stanley’s various ex- 
plorations in Africa, but his accounts of them may 
be read in three most interesting books which 
should be in every school library: How I Found 
Livingstone, Through the Dark Continent, and In 
Darkest Africa. The pupils who have looked at 
the pictures and read parts of these thrilling nar- 
ratives will gain more than from many textbooks. 

After Stanley’s departure Livingstone started 
once more to the north to search for the sources of 
the Nile. He encountered almost impassable 
marshes, was racked by fever and weakened from 
lack of food. Much of the way he was forced to 
ride or to be carried in a litter. At last the party 
reached a village on the shore of Lake Bangweolo. 
Here Livingstone’s faithful followers, finding that 
their leader could go no farther, built him a little 
hut and gave him the ‘tenderest care. On the morn- 
ing of the first of May, 1873, on entering his hut, 
they found the great explorer kneeling in the atti- 
tude of prayer and, to their intense grief, discov- 
ered that he was dead. 

A wonderful proof of the loyalty and devotion of 


these native servants was shown in their decision 
that the great chief’s body must be returned to his 
English friends. They removed the heart and 


buried it where he had died, in the center of the 





SPRING 


HERE is no more interesting 
7 spring growth anywhere than 

that of the long leaf pine in 
the sandhills of North and South 
Carolina. About the middle of 
April one begins to notice a whitish- 
looking tip coming on the end of 
each branch and at the top of the 
tree. This tip lengthens and grows 
steadily whiter, at the same time 
turning to an upright position, un- 
til at last, by the first of May, each 
pine is a good imitation of an old- 
fashioned Christmas tree prepared 
for lighting before the days of elec- 
trie lights. A beautiful white can- 
dle stands erect from each branch, 
while a particularly big one adorns 
the top. 

A visitor who had admired the 
candling pines during the spring, 
went back to the sand-hill country 
in January. She wondered what 
had become of the white growth 
which had attracted her. Putting 
her finger down among the green 
“needles” of a young pine one day, 
she discovered a bit of white fuzz 
which reminded her a little of the 


length of sweet-srielling pine. 





“CAN DLING” 


BY MARY P. DAVIS 





surface of a “candle” which she had investigated the spring before. A native of the country confirmed what the visitor had 
guessed—that the “candles” were really the new growth of the pine tree. If she had stayed later the spring before, she 
would have seen the little bunches of needles begin to grow, and the brown scales around the base of each bunch, so that 
with their green length and the coating of scales, they had concealed all the white fuzz. By the time they had flattened into 
a continuation of the branch, Mother Nature’s “candles” had entirely disappeared, each one turning into a young, fresh 
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The “Candling” Pines 
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continent he had so long traveled and loved, and 
after embalming the body in their fashion, carried 
it on their shoulders through the jungle and across 
' lakes and rivers for over a thousand miles of the 
most difficult traveling, till they reached the East 
Coast and turned over their burden to the British 
consul. The body was then taken on a British ship 
to England and buried, as was most fitting, in 
Westminster Abbey. To-day, after fifty years, the 
grave of Livingstone is one of the most frequently 
visited in that famous church. His life may well be 
summed up in his favorite motto, one which he 
loved to give to children: 
“Fear God; and work hard.” 
REFERENCES: Articles in the various encyclo- 
pedias, especially the Britannica; C. S. Horne, The 
Life of David Livingstone. 
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Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—VIII 
The Struggle for Supremacy 


By Regina I. Zimmerman 


I The Colonies from 1700 to 1750. 

] A Increase in population—Due to religious 
and political freedom, and possibility of 
better economic conditions. Immigra- 

tion of Germans and Scotch-Irish notice- 

4 able. Beginning of mingling of peoples 

which is characteristic of America. 
B Growth and development. 

1 Industries. 

a South—Plantation system estab- 
lished. 

b Middle Colonies—Manufacturing 
increased. 

c New England—Fishing, shipping, 
manufacturing, and commerce 
stimulated. 

2 Broadening of life. 

a More contact with Europeans. 

b Greater luxury as struggle for ex- 
istence céased. 

ec Less severity in religious matters. 

d Education—More colleges found- 
ed, but slow spread of common 
schools. 

C Control by the British Government. 
1 Attempt during reign of William and 
Mary to gain control of colonies. 

a New navigation acts—Trade in 
wool and manufacturing of hats 
forbidden; bounty on naval 
stores; the Molasses Act—results. 

2 Conflicts between governors and as- 
semblies. 

a Disputes over salaries—Governors 
desired a permanent salary; as- 
semblies demanded right to grant 
salaries,—thus giving them power 
over governor. 

b Success of popular side—Assem- 
bly usually won. This period is 
noted for assertion of colonial 
rights rather than extension of 
imperial control. 

II Georgia. 

A James Oglethorpe—A soldier who had 
served in European wars, a member of 
Parliament, a philanthropist interested in, 
reform of prison system. 

B Condition of debtors in England. 

C Founding of Georgia. 

1 Refuge for debtors. ‘ 

2 To serve as a military base against at- 
tacks of Spaniards in Florida, on Eng- 
lish colonists in Carolina. 

3 Refuge for persecuted Protestants, 

D Charter. 

} 1 Board of Trustees. 

2 Regulations. 
a Slavery forbidden. 
b No rum to be imported. _ 
ce Religious toleration _ for: all but 
Catholics. 
d Land system—Small holdings giv-. 
en to each settler. 
E Settlement. 
1 Naming of country. 
2 Colonists. 
8 Settlement of Savannah. 
F Trouble with the Spaniards. 
1 Attack on St. Augustine. 
' 2 Attack of Spaniards on Frederica. 
G Dissatisfaction of settlers. 

& 1 Return of Oglethorpe. 

2 Slow growth of colony due to restric- 


tions of charter. Forbidden importa- 


tion of rum stopped trade with the In- 
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dies. Need for slave labor was felt. 
8 Georgia a royal colony in 1752. 
4 Prosperity of colony. 

H Social conditions—Resembled North Car- 
olina. Few schools, little town life, poor 
roads, little communication, small planta- 
tion system. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 


port— 
Oglethorpe and the Indians. 
III Intercolonial Wars. 
A Review of comparison of French and Eng- 
lish colonies. 
B Points of conflict. 

1 Fisheries of Northern Atlantic were 
invaded by New Englanders. 

2 Disputes over possession of Misissippi 

1 Valley. 

8 Disputes over limits of Acadia. 

C European conditions. 

1 By the Edict of Nantes the Huguenots 
had been granted partial religious 
freedom by Henry IV. This edict was 
revoked by Louis XIV in 1685, and the 
Protestants were severely persecuted. 
All Protestant countries of Europe 
protested against action of France. 

2 Revolution of 1688. 

a James II, an avowed Catholic, be- 
came king of England on death of 
his father Charles, who was Louis 
XIV’s close friend. 

b William of Orange and Mary, 
daughter of James II, were called 
to the throne by the English peo- 
ple after the birth of a son to the 
king’s Catholic wife. 

ec Flight of James II to France 
where he was given refuge. 
Peaceful revolution made pos- 
sible. 

d Effects—England became Protes- 
tant and joined with Holland, 
Germany, and Spain against 
France. 

3 War of the Palatinate. 

a Louis XIV laid claim to the Pala- 
tinate in the name of his sister- 
in-law. Spain, Holland, and Ger- 
many joined in a league to protest 
his claim. England joined after 
James II was favorably received 
in France. 

b Total failure for Louis in the re- 
sulting war. 

ce Effect upon American affairs— 
“King William’s War” in Ameri- 


ca. 
d Treaty of Ryswick. 
4 The Spanish Succession. 

a a" II, King of Spain, child- 
ess. 

b Spain claimed by Louis XIV and 
by the king of Austria because of 
marriage alliances. 

c Balance of power in Europe liable 
to be destroyed if either king se- 
cured Spain. 

d Each king appointed one of his 
descendants as rightful king. 

e Will of Charles II—Spain to be- 
come possession of grandson of 
Louis if crown of France were 


abdicated; otherwise, to go to 
‘Austria, the hereditary enemy of 
France 


f Union of old allies against France. 
g_ War of the Spanish Succession. 
(1) Victory of England. 

(2) Resulting war in America 
called “Queen Anne’s 
War,” because she was 
ruler in England after the 
death of her father Will- 


iam. 
(3) Treaty of Utrecht. 

5 The Austrian Succession. 
- a Maria Theresa—Empress of Aus- 
tria after the death of her father. 
b Attempt of Frederick II, ruler 
' of Prussia, to seize portion of 

Austria. 


¢ Alliance of France and Spain with 


Prussia. 

d Long and indecisive warfare. 

e Resulting war in America—‘King 
George’s War.” 

f Treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 

6 Condition in Europe. 
- a All of Europe except England 
« allied against Frederick of Prus- 
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sia. England and France were 

hostile, but did not openly declare 

‘war. Hostilities in America 

broke out two years before a for- 

mal declaration of war. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 
port— 
Character of Frederick the Great. 
D Warfare in America. 
1 Reasons for names. 
2 Character of warfare. 
* a Indian attacks. 

b Settlements attacked. 

3 Capture of Louisburg. 

4 Territorial changes after each war. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 
port— 
Attacks upon New England Towns. 
IV The French and Indian Wars. 
A Causes. 

1 Boundaries of Acadia—Treaty of 
Utrecht ceded it to England without 
defining bounds. French stated it 
comprised only Nova Scotia, England 
claimed it covered a much larger ter- 
ritory. 

2 Ownership of Ohio Valley. 

a Importance. 

b French claims—Ohio Valley part 
of basin of Mississippi explored 
and claimed by France. 

ce English claims—Early charters of 
colonies included all land west- 
ward to Pacific. Iroquois had 
been acknowledged subjects of 
British in Treaty of Utrecht and 
their land or Ohio Valley was 
therefore British territory. 

B Occupation of Ohio Valley. 

1 French occupation under Celeron de 
Bienville. 

2 The Ohio Company. 

a Stockholders. 

b Settlements. 

C Washington’s journey. 

1 Building of Fort Le Beeuf. 

2 Alarm of Dinwiddie. 

3 Washington sent to protest. 

a Fitness for mission. 

b Events of journey. 

ce Reception at fort. 

d The return journey. 

a Collateral Reading and Class Re- 
port— 
Early Career of Washington. 
D The Albany Congress. 

1 Indifference of colonies—Each colony 
lived its own life and it was difficult to 
arouse them to a sense of common dan- 
ger. Continual quarrels with gover- 
nors over appropriations made colo- 
nists suspicious of any plan favored by 
Officials. 

2 The Albany Plan. 

a Provisions—A president for col- 
onies to be appointed by the 
crown, and a council to be elected 
by legislature. 

b Purpose—Unity among colonists. 

ce Rejection. 

(1) Colonists feared it would 
increase power of king. 
(2) Government considered it 
too democratic, 
E Braddock’s expedition. 

1 Character of Braddock. 

2 The point of attack—reasons. 

3 Braddock’s difficulties, 

a Securing supplies. 

b English regulars ill-prepared for 
Indian mode of fighting. 

¢ Route taken—He should have 
landed at Philadelphia and 
marched through Pennsylvania. 
In this way he would have short- 
ened march, obtained supplies, 
and won good will of Pennsy]- 

: Merges woo Thought Fort Dear- 
was e given irgini 

4 The march. A — 

. ee and supplies, 

utting the road. 

5 The battle 

a Suddenness of attack, 

b Mode of fighting. P 

c Action of Braddock, 

d Result of battle. 

e Bravery of Washington. 

F Deportation of the Acadians, 
1 Character of settlers. — 
2 Hostile spirit—After Acadia became a 
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permanent English possession, in- 
habitants were encouraged by leaders 
to rebel against England.—They re- 
fused to take oath of allegiance and 
plotted to attack English. 
3 Grand Pre. 
a Refusal of oath. 
b Reading of decree. 
ec The deportation. 
4 Settlements made. 
G Progress of the war. 


1 English expeditions against Niagara 


and Crown Point. 

2 Capture of Fort William Henry. 

3 Fall of Louisburg. 

4 French victory at Ticonderoga. 

5 Capture of Fort Duquesne. 

re Collateral Reading and Class Re- 
port— -: 
William Pitt and His Policy. 
Character of Montcalm. 
H The fall of Quebec. 

1 Plans of Pitt. 

2 Condition in Canada—Supplies were 
very low, due to dishonesty of govern- 
ing officials. Bitter quarrels existed 
between them and Montcalm. 

3 Situation of Quebec. 


4 Wolfe invests Canada. 

5 Attempts to capture Quebec. 

6 Plans to scale the heights. 

7 Ascent of the heights. 

8 The battle. 

9 Death of the leaders. 

10 The surrender. 

I The treaty of Paris. 
; 1 Changes in territory. 
J Results of the war. 

1 America became an Anglo-Saxon 
country and English civilization was 
advanced a step. 

2 Local self-government supplanted ab- 
solutism. 

3 Effects on colonists. 


a Spirit of unity was developed. 


through contact. 
b Military training secured under 
British officers. 

4 Effect on England—Secured a vast 
increase in territory, but this was only 
temporary, because the new spirit de- 
veloped in colonists led to their rebel- 
lion. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 
port— 
Conspiracy of Pontiac. 


References for the Teacher 

GENERAL REFERENCES:—Elson, History of 
United States (pp. 93-97; 162-196) ; James and San- 
ford, American History (pp. 111-141) ; McLaughlin, 
History of the American Nation (pp. 94-132) ; Muz- 
zey, American History (pp. 55-69; 77-89); Forman, 
Advanced American History (pp. 115-124; 128-140). 

TopicAL REFERENCES: I—Thwaites, The Colonies 
(pp. 264-284) ; 11—Thwaites, The Colonies (pp. 258- 
263); Wi—Thwaites, The Colonies (pp. 252-258) ; 
Thwaites, France in America (pp. 89-204); 
Fiske, New France and New England (pp. 233-234; 
249-261) > 1V—Thwaites, France in America ( pp. 
215-281) ; Fiske, New France and New Engiand (pp. 
263-316; 326-359). 
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Suggested References for Children 
Gordy, Stories of Early American History; Pratt, 
Lute Colonial Period; Guerber, Story of the Thirtee: 
Colonies; Parkman, Rivals nm America; Howe, Peeps 
ut History—Canada. 


Source Readings 
In’'A. B. Hart’s American History Told by Con- 
temporaries, Vol 1J—‘‘Deportation of the Acadians,” 
by Col. John Winslow (pp. 360-365) ; “A French Ac- 
count of Braddock’s Defeat,’”’ Anonymous (pp. 365- 
367); “The Fall of Quebec,” by Captain John Knox 
(pp. 369-372). 








A STENCILGD BLACKBOARD BORDER 


The bluebird design shown here may be made into a blackboard border in this way: , Make a tracing of it on manila paper by 
holding it up to the window. Prick holes with a pin in the outline on the manila paper or run over the outline on the sewing 
machine with an unthreaded needle and a long stitch. Place the manila pattern at the top of the blackboard with the rough side 
of the tracing outside. Go over the outline with a dusty eraser; remove the paper and outline the faint tracing with crayons. 
Color the design in flat tones. Make the blossoms white with orange centers; the tree a very dark brown; the nest a little lighter 
brown and the bird blue with orange throat, black bill and eye. Outline every part with a heavy charcoal line. Repeat this unit 
extend the border to the desired length. Make the units touch and a whole flower will be formed where only half of one now shows, 
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~ SEESAW JOINTED TOY—TWO ROOSTERS 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened with roundheaded brass paper fasteners or bits of knotted cord. With a coping 
saw and some thin pieces of wood a wooden toy may be made. Small roundheaded screws are used for fastening the joints of the wooden toy. 
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The April Opening Period 
By Mae Foster Jay 


PRIL, when all the world is cleaning house, is 
A a good time to emphasize particularly to the 
children’ the beauty of cleanliness, and to 
make a formal effort to establish standards—which 
must be made habits—of cleanliness. Not that this 
is a subject which can be presented, called finished, 
and dropped, for it is one which calls for eternal 
vigilance—for the constant, casual suggestion, 
hint, appraisal, or friendly comment. A teacher 


slovenly, generally unkempt, merely by expecting 
them—and letting them know that she expects 
them—to come clean. If pupils feel that their 
teacher always expects them to come to school with 
clean hands and face they will set up ideals for 
themselves accordingly, and in time realize them. / 


‘¢-)O you remember how hard Mother Nature 

worked all last month sweeping her house 
with her March-wind broom? What is she doing 
this April day? Scrubbing, for all she is worth! 
Turning bucketful after bucketful of water where 
it is needed—washing the leaves, the flowers, the 
grass, the houses, roads, and sidewalks. What a 
beautiful, fresh, clean world we shall have when 
her spring cleaning is done! 

“Do you know of anyone else who is cleaning 
house? Mother, of course. What does Mother do 
when she cleans house? In what ways can you 
help her? Perhaps you can help her more when she 
is through than while she is cleaning. Can you 
think how that might be? (By helping to keep 
things clean— by not tracking in dirt or mud, scat- 
tering playthings about, keeping fingers off clean 
windows, etc.) 

“Have you noticed anyone else cleaning house? 
The city is, it is true. What have you seen the 
men who work for the city do to clean up? Can 
you help in any way in this work? How? (By 
picking up scraps of paper, etc., and by remember- 
ing not to scatter papers on the street.) You should 
be very careful not to lose any of the papers you 
are carrying home from school, as these make the 
streets look very untidy. If you have candy with 
paper wrappers, what shall you do with the wrap- 
pers? You can be careful, too, not to track any 
more mud and dirt onto the sidewalks than is 
necessary. 

“John says that he has noticed the janitors clean- 
ing the schoolhouse, too. That is quite true. The 
walls have been cleaned, the windows washed, the 
floors scrubbed. Since they have worked so hard 
to make things pleasant for us, what can we do to 
show that we like to have things clean? (Help 
keep them so.) What must you remember when 
you run over to the windows to watch the robin 
building its nest? (To keep hands off the panes.) 
What must you remember when you come into the 
schoolhouse on rainy days? (To clean feet care- 
fully on the door mat.) In what way can you help 
to keep the floors clean? (By not allowing scraps 
of paper to fall upon them; by not tracking in mud.) 
Of what shall you think when you work at the sand 
table? When you use paste, or clay, often the 
a become smeared. What shall you do about 
that? 

“Since all the world is to be clean and beautiful, 
what sort of people do we need to be to fit properly 
into such a world? Are we so? I know of a little 
boy who did not at all fit into the clean, orderly 
world in which he lived. Shall I tell you what hap- 
pened to him?” 

The Pig Brother 


‘THERE was once a child who was untidy. He 
left his books on the floor, and his muddy shoes 
on the table; he put his fingers in the jam-pots, and 
spilled ink on his best pinafore; there really was no 
end to his untidiness. 














can prevent children’s coming to school dirty,: 
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One day the Tidy Angel came into his nursery. 

“This will never do!” said the Angel. This is 
really shocking. You must go out and stay with 
your brother while I set things to rights here. 

“T have no brother!” said the child. 

“Yes, you have!” said the Angel. ‘You may not 
know him, but he will know you. Go out in the 
garden and watch for him, and he will soon come.” 

“T don’t know what you mean!” said the child. 
But he went out into the garden and waited. 

_—w a squirrel came along, whisking his 
tail. 

“Are you my brother?” asked the child. 

The squirrel looked him over carefully. ‘Well, 
I should hope not!” he said. ‘My fur is neat and 
smooth, my nest is handsomely made, and in per- 
fect order, and my young ones are properly 
brought up. Why do you insult me by asking such 
a question?” 

He whisked off and the child waited. 

Presently a wren came hopping by. 

“Are you my brother?” asked the child. 

“No indeed!” said the wren. “What imperti- 
nence! - You will find no tidier person than I in the 
whole garden. Not a feather is out of place, and 
my eggs are the wonder of all for smoothness and 
beauty. Brother, indeed!’ He hopped off, ruffling 
his feathers, and the child waited. 

By and by a large Tommy Cat came along. 

‘Are you my brother?” asked the child. 

“Go and look at yourself in the glass,” said the 
Tommy Cat haughtily, “and you will have your 
answer. I have been washing myself in the sun 
all the morning, while it is clear that no water has 
come near you for a long time. There are no such 
creatures as you in my family, I am humbly thank- 
ful to say.” 

He walked on,, waving his tail, and the child 
waited. 

Presently a pig came trotting along. 

The child did not wish to ask the pig if he were 
his brother, but the pig did not wait to be asked. 

“Hello, Brother!” he grunted. 

“T am not your brother!” said the child. 

“Oh, yes, you are!” said the pig.. “I am not 
proud of you, I confess, but there is no mistaking 
the members of our family. Come along, and have 
a good roll in the barnyard! There is some lovely 
black mud there!” 

“T don’t like to roll in the mud!” said the child. 

“Tell that to the hens!” said the pig brother. 
“Look at your hands, and your shoes, and your 
pinafore! Come along, I say! You may have some 
of the pig-wash for supper if there is more than I 
want.” 

“T don’t want pig-wash!” said the child, and he 
began to cry. 

Just then the Tidy Angel came out. 

“T have set everything to rights,” she said, “and 
so it must stay. Now, will you go with the pig 
brother, or will you come back with me, and be a 
tidy child?” 

“With you, with you!” cried the’child, and he 
clung to the Angel’s dress. * 

The pig brother grunted. ; 

“Small loss!’”’ he said. ‘There will be all the 
more wash for me.” And he trotted off. 


“The Golden Windows,” Laura E. Richards. 


SSE JAVE you ever thought that it is our duty out 
of respect for others with whom we must as- 
sociate to come to school clean and sweet? Have 
we done so, I wonder? A clean child is a beauti- 
ful child. 

“In getting ready for school there are many 
things to think about—hands, face, neck, ears must 
be washed and finger nails cleaned. Have you a 
nail file? Can you care for your own nails so as 
not to take Mother’s time? Have you a toothbrush? 
How often do you use it? Will you try to remem- 
ber to clean your teeth after each meal, and before 
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You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundrediveight.—Froebel. 
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going to bed? - Are you thoughtful to have your 
hair carefully brushed each day? 

“Is it enough that our outside clothing be clean? 
Underclothing should be just as clean, and changed 
frequently enough to keep it so. 

“How often should we take baths? Yes, indeed, 
once a week, and oftener if possible. Twice a 
week is better,—and one every day is best of all. 
If Mother is too busy to help you, can you not 
bathe yourself? It will not be hard to do that just 
before you go to bed at night—and you will have 
such a good sleep afterward! Have you ever tried 
taking cold baths in the morning when you get up 
—just jumping into the tub or under the shower 
for a minute—not for the sake of getting clean, 
for we need warm baths for that, but to make you 
feel wide awake, and to make you strong and well? 
If you can take a cold plunge or shower in the 
morning I think you will not be troubled with colds, 
for cold baths harden you and make you less liable 
to catch cold. 

“Ts there any other reason why we should alway 
keep clean than merely because we look better? 
We need to keep clean in order to keep strong and 
well. There are germs of disease in dirt, so when 
we get rid of the dirt we are probably getting rid 
of disease at the same time. And nothing is so 
sure to kill germs as good old soap and water. Why 
is it that the doctor can come to see you when you 
have scarlet fever or diphtheria or the flu, and not 
catch the disease himself? It is because he takes 
every precaution to be clean. He goes out into 
the fresh air and purifying sunshine, and he scrubs 
his hands in soap and water just as soon as he can 
so as to get rid of any germs that may have got on 
them. He would not think of going 
else before he has washed carefully. 


to see anyone 


‘sc INCE our hands are probably never 


entirely 
clean from germs we should be 


very caretul 


not to put our fingers into our mouths. Neither 
should we put things which we are handling into our 
mouths—our book corners, or lead pencils, or let- 
ter cards, or scissors. We might catch the germs 
someone else had left on these articles or we might 


leave germs on them which someone else will catch. 

“Should we eat things which have come off the 
floor? Why not? I know of a baby only two year 
old who runs to her mother with everything she 
picks up—even with a bit of candy. ‘Germs on 
this, Muvver?’ she asks. Her mother has taught 
her to be careful and clean about her eating while 
she is very little. Can you teach baby sister 
brother this same thing? 

“We should be clean as to our bodies, our cloth- 
ing, our personal habits, then. Is that all? There 
is something that it is far more important that we 
keep clean than all these things, important as they 
are. Can you tell me of what I am thinking? | 
mean that we should keep our minds sweet and 
clean—and usually, if the body is clean, the mind 
will be clean also. 

“What do I mean by saying that we should be 
clean-minded? 

What sort of thoughts will a clean-minded child 
have? What do we mean by clean thoughts? They 
are thoughts which you would be perfectly willing 
to tell to Mother, or to me; but if you have thoughts 
which you would be ashamed to tell Mother or me, 
which you want to hide away, then there must be 
something wrong with those thoughts,—and you’d 
better get right after them with soap and water 
and wash them out, and let sweet, clean ones have 
their place. 

“What sort of words will come from the lips of 
a child who thinks clean thoughts? Clean, beauti- 
ful words, of course. A child may be sure that 
if he is hiding his words from Mother, they are not 
clean. I know of a child whose mother once had 
to wash out his mouth with soap and water be- 
cause the words which came from it were so un- 
clean 


or 
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“Tf a child is clean-minded, what sort of acts 
will he do? Acts which can stand right out in 
broad daylight, of which he is not in the least 
ashamed. But if he has something to hide, what do 
we know of those acts? That they are not clean, 
will we not? Just as I knew the other day that a 
little girl’s finger nails were not clean when she 
hid her hands in her desk as I went by. Willa 
clean-minded child be capable of doing any mean, 
little tricks to his playmates? Will he cheat in his 
work or play? 

“The Bible says that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness. What does this mean?” 


Phonic Lessons Made Easy 


By E. Corinne Skillman, Primary Teacher, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
HE vivid imagination of little children may 


be profitably used in teaching the phonetic 
families, through the drawing of a little vil- 


lage and peopling it with these families as they are - 


learned. 

The drawing should be placed on the front black- 
board where it can be easily seen and preserved 
from day to day. 

Lay out a few streets (simple lines; children do 
not require elaborate drawings) and proceed to get 
acquainted with the inhabitants of the town. As 
soon as we become acquainted with each new fam- 
ily, we construct a dwelling and present it, free of 
charge to the new friends. 

THE Key Worp 

One excellent way of fixing the key word in the 
child mind is to introduce it by its position in a 
nursery rhyme or particular part of the reading 
lesson with which the child is familiar. This idea is 
not new. It has been very aptly suggested in the 
manual of one of the most successful of our late 
readers. The boys and girls are asked if they 
would like to talk about some of their little book 
friends and, of course, they readily give assent. We 
will take the rhyme of “Humpty Dumpty” for ex- 
ample. 

Teacher—Shall we talk about our funny little 
“Humpty Dumpty”? I shall stop just before the 
word [I want you to tell me and the chalk will say 
it silently on the blackboard If you know what 
the chalk writes, raise your hands. Humpty 
Dumpty sat on a (Writes w all.) 

Children—Wall. 

The teacher then drills the pupils on this word, 
pronouncing it slowly so as to separate the initial 
sound from the family name until she is certain 
every child knows the word. 
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Teacher—To what family 
does*this word belong? 
Children—All. ’ 
MEETING THE FAMILY 4 


Now the process of getting 




















acquainted with other mem- 
bers of the family begins. The 














method which seems to please 
my pupils best is this: I 
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originate a story about each 
family and each rhyme. For 











5 
example: 
Teacher—Boys and girls, let’s 1 und 


tell a story together. I will tell 














you part of it and when I stop, / 77 
you tell me the part the chalk 





says. 1 
Humpty was the queerest 





























little creature you ever saw. It 7 
would make you laugh just to 








look at him; he was _so round 
and jolly looking. Everything 
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was a joke to Humpty Dumpty. 19 
He liked to run, jump, skip and : 
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play tricks on his friends, but 

best of all, he liked to climb. He 

would climb trees, and fences, F ; ee 
and one time I knew him to climb up on his fa- 
ther’s shed. 

One day Mrs. Humpty said, “Go get your cap, 
Humpty, and run down to the store before your 
father gets home.” jf 

“Yes, Mother,” said Humpty. Then a little later, 
“T can’t find my cap.” : 

“Next time, put it away and then you will know 
where to find it,” said his mother. “Look in the 
closet in the .’ (Writes h all. Pupils pro- 
nounce word and name its family.) we, 

Teacher—Humpty went out skipping and sing- 
ing. It was not long until this happy boy put his 
hand into his pocket and found something which 
made his eyes shine. It was a (Writes 

all. Pupils pronounce and name the family.) 

Teacher—“How much fun it would be to bounce 
this ball up against our stone ——,” he thought. 
(Teacher points to wall.) 

Teacher-—“Mother is in no hurry,” Humpty de- 
cided. “I'll just take time for a little play.” So 
Humpty bounced the ball and what fun he had! 
Presently he threw the ball so high that it caught 
in the branches of the tree just over the ——. 

Teacher—You tell us, Mary. 

Mary (as teacher points to the word)—Wall. 

Teacher—“Oh, that’s nothing,” thought Humpty. 
“I'll just climb up and get it.” He was glad of an 











These frames are very helpful in picture 
study work and are easily made. The fol- 
lowing directions make a frame suitable for 
the Elson Miniature Pictures, which are 
2% in. x 3% in. and are sold to schools at 2% 
cents apiece. A slightly smaller frame can be 
made the same way to accommodate the small 
size Perry Pictures, which are 2% in. x 2 in. 
and sell at 1% cents apiece. Materials: Two 
pieces of stiff construction paper, preferably 
buff or brown, the first piece 9% in. x 5% in., 
the other 4% in. x 5% in. Fold the first piece 


in the middle, making the crease parallel with 
the short edges. 
down from top edge (5% 


On the second piece, measure 
in. edge) %in.,, 








AN EASILY MADE PICTURE FRAME 


BY HELEN H. LELAND, Art Supervisor 


measure in from each side 1% in. and draw 
an oblong. Cut this out. Paste second piece 
to the first, leaving opening at the top to in- 
sert the picture. 
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Phonetic Town 


excuse to climb When he reached the top of the 
wall he found that getting his toy back was not 
so easy as he had thought. Poor little Humpty 
was not : (Writes ¢ all. Pupils pronounce 
as before.) 

Teacher—So Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall 
wondering what to do. Presently he heard his 
all. Pupils pronounce as 





before.) 

Teacher—‘T’ll run and hide,” said Humpty. He 
jumped up to the top of the wall so quickly that 
one foot slipped and he went bumpety, bump to the 
ground. My, but Humpty Dumpty had a great ——! 
(Writes f all. Pupils pronounce as before.) 

Teacher—The king’s horses and all his men 
were coming along at this time. They ran to help 
poor Humpty Dumpty and tried every way to mend 
his broken head. But all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. So this poor little boy had to go 
home with a bruised and broken head and they had 
no butter for supper that night. 

The children now have before them a group of 
words with which they must become very familiar. 
They must instantly recognize each of the family 
group. In order to accomplish this happy result, 
little games may be played, as follows: 


A REVIEW GAME 


Teacher—I want you to tell me the names of 
the different ones in this family, in each case giv- 
ing also the family name. Find the word which 
tells what Humpty found in his pocket, Harry. 

Harry—Ball in the all family. 

Teacher—Right. Go to the board and erase it. 
Now, John, the word which tells where Humpty 
found his cap. 

John—Hall in the all family. 

Teacher—Right.' Erase it. 

The game continues until all the words are 
erased. 


A DEFINING GAME 

Teacher—Ruth, think of one of the words in our 
new family. Give your friends a hint about the 
word and let them guess what it is. 

Ruth—I am thinking of a word in the all family 
that begins with “c” (giving the sound) and it’s 
what your mother will do when she wants you. 

Teacher—Charles knows. He may erase it and 
then name one for his friends to guess. 

The pupils carry on the game until all the words 
are named. 

Teacher—What is the name of this new family? 

Pupils—The all family. 

Teacher—Right. Now let us build a house and 
move the ali family into Phonetic Town. 


THE VILLAGE GROWS 


Thus it is that the village grows. After a street 
or two have evolved, two children may go to the 
board, pointers in hand, and, at a given signal, 
contest with each other as to who can most quickly 
name all the families on a certain street. Other 
streets may be canvassed in the same way. 

Another idea in our play with Phonetic Town 
helps the pupils not only to remember the words but 
to analyse them. 

First pupil—I want someone to tell me where 
book lives and the name of the family. 

Second pupil—Book lives in House Number 12; 
family is ook. 
ee can I find car? 

Sec pupil—Car lives in House Number 23; 
family is ar. 
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Game Portfolio 


By Stella H. Yowell, Primary Supervisor, 
Colorado State Normal School 


RIMARY teachers often feel the need of a defi- 

P nite place for school material so that they may 
be enabled to find certain information at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Too often have we heard a teacher 
say, “I have a good game, just what I need, if I can 
but find it”; and after looking helplessly here and 
‘ there, perhaps she is 





the right size and are ruled conveniently. They 
may be bought in packages of one hundred. En- 
velopes, twenty-five to the package, may also be 
purchased. 

One-inch gummed cloth tape is used for the 


even with the edges of the envelopes. Then fasten 
the other two strips to the outside just as though 
more envelopes were to be added; these will be used 
to fasten envelopes to the cover. It should now 
appear as in Fig. 1. Envelope flaps should all face 
upward. 

Through the center, lengthwise of the 7% inch 
strip of tape, measure a space %3 inches wide. Lay 
the long edge of each cardboard on the tape so as 
to be separated by this % inch space; fasten this 
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unable to find it after OWN 
all. She could have 1 | 
saved all this time had y 
she put away her ma- ' 
terial systematically. ! 
While a notebook is | 
valuable in many ways, 
it is difficult to list the Fie. 1 | 
contents for ready ref- ” j \ 
erence. A solution of | \ 
this problem is a game_ back, and for hinging envelopes together. Card- ! I 
portfolio; it is conven- board can be secured from shirt boxes one can get | t 
ient for filing cards for the asking from local stores. Wall paper is ' 
under classifications; it used for cover paper, also for lining if desired. | 
is not expensive nor . The following constitutes the material needed: y 
au difficult to make. a ' 
ae Naas This portfolio con- 4 envelopes 6 In. long. ; ; 
VA\i rad 7 Ue tains four compart- 5 strips 1 in. gummed cloth tape 6 in. long. 
Affe vit iL: "| ments, each one an en- 2 pieces cardboard 3% in. x 6% in. | 
AZ Ar iin! (Mf velope bearing a classi- 1 strip 1 in. gummed cloth tape 7% in. long. 
fication of the contents 2 cover papers 4 in. x 7% in. Ry 
as follows: “Word _Drills,” “Language Games,” 2 lining papers 6 in. x 3% in. 
Games for Rest Periods,” “Number Games.” Each 1 pkg. recipe cards (100) 3 in. x 5 in. Fig. 2 


game is written on a separate card and filed under , 
one of these headings. Other classifications can Fasten the four envelopes at the base with 

be added if desired; but it is best left as simple as gummed tape, folding the tape lengthwise through by dampening the tape so that it adheres to the 
possible. the center. Paste one half to one envelope, the cardboard. Moisten the ends, fold them in, and 


Regulation recipe cards are used. These are of other half to the next envelope, making the fold fasten down neatly inside. (Fig. 2.) Lay wall pa- 





AN EASY PAPER CUTTING EXERCISE 


BY NELLIE M. PAIRPOINT, Art Supervisor 
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Butterflies Hanging 


F OR little children the butterfly is a desirable subject to use for 
a paper cutting and folding lesson, because the paper can be 
folded in the center and the sides are made alike.- Folding the pa- 

’ per can be made a valuable lesson in itself, the object being to learn 
how to bring the edges exactly together, crease through the center 
first and then to each edge. In this exercise, which may be all that 
should be attempted in one lesson, pupils will learn accurately the 


meaning of edge, corner, center, and how to hold and crease the 
paper. They may then cut along the crease to learn how to hold 
the scissors. 

The butterfly is cut from folded paper. At the creased edge, just 
above the center, begin to cut the butterfly’s head, then go up the 
front edge of the wing, down the outer edge, up the inner edge, and 
round the lower part of the body. When the paper is unfolded the 
butterfly will be complete. If this is colored a pale green, with 
a violet edge along the front wing, it will represent the Luna moth 
quite successfully. The body may be creased through the center to 
make the wings stand up, or each wing may be folded where it 
joins the body. The teacher may pass a thread through the body of 
each of the best butterflies and hang them up. The circulation of 
air will make them swing and flutter as if they were alive. Ora 
touch of paste will attach them to the top of the blackboard, where 
they will make a border. Butterfly 
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per covers in place so that the paper covers a little 
of the edge of the gummed tape hinge, and leaves 
an equal margin on the three outer edges. Mark 
the outer edges, cut the corners as in Fig. 3; lift 
away from the cardboard, and apply an even, thin 
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coat of paste to the rectangle inside the three outer 
margins. Put the cardboard back in place, and rub 
smooth. Paste the margins, turn them in and paste 
down one by one. Put on second cover in like 
manner. 

Place the envelopes in cover, moisten the gummed 
strips and fasten in 
place. (Fig. 4.) Cover 
a lining paper with a 
thin coat of paste and 
put into place so as to 








Fig. 3 



































AN 
Fig. 5 


Fig. 4 


cover the gummed tape edges and the turned-in 
margins. (Fig 5.) Fix the other lining paper in 
the same way. Cut a small motif from wall paper 
and paste into place in the upper center portion of 
eover, to indicate the front. The flaps of the en- 
velopes should all be on the upper side of the en- 
velope. Keep under a weight until dry. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
They Did Not ‘‘Write Each Word Ten Times’ 


HE ‘class was first sent to the board. But the 
7 children did not touch their chalk. They faced 
about, their eyes upon Miss Smith, who 
wrote upon the blackboard one of the five words 
which was to comprise their spelling lesson, They 
talked over the word together, mentioning points 
they must remember about it—silent letters, doubled 
letters, “families” occuring in it, etc. They were 
given ample time in which to visualize it. They 
shut their eyes and wrote it in the air, opening their 
eyes for help if they needed to. Finally the word 
was erased, and the children turned and wrote it 
upon the board. Any child making an error was 
told to erase his entire word immediately. Miss 
Smith then re-wrote it for him, and he again vis- 
ualized it, after which she erased and he tried 
again. In this way the five words were presented. 
The class next came to the recitation chairs. 
“Ethel, write the word in our lesson which begins 
with ‘s’, ” was Miss Smith’s admonition. Ethel 


pronounced the word which she was about to write, 
wrote it and turned to the class for approval. If 
her word was correct it was her privilege to call up- 
on someone else to write another word in the les- 
son, stating with which letter it must begin. This 
was continued until each child had had a turn. 

Miss Smith now pronounced one of the words to 
the child sitting at one end of the semicircle. He 
in turn pronounced the word, spelled it, and pro- 
nounced some other word in the lesson to the child 
sitting next him. This child in turn pronounced, 
spelled, and pronounced a third word to his neigh- 
bor. They continued to do this around the circle. 

The preparation was now ended. The children 
were sent to their seats, and wrote their words upon 
slips of paper as Miss Smith pronounced them. 
Immediately she passed around their seats grading 
their work. If some child had misspelled a word 
some other child was asked to write it correctly for 
him on the board. Then when he discovered his 
mistake he corrected it. 


Teaching the “Teens” 


HE Friendly Observer happened upon a pri- 
T mary class that had just begun number a few 

weeks previously. The children were being 
taught the real significance of the number names 
ending in “teen.” The teacher had kindergarten 
sticks, some loose and others in bundles of ten. On 
the floor in the midst of the circle of children 
seated on recitation chairs, she laid four separate 
sticks and beside these, a bundle of ten sticks. 
She then asked the children to name in quick suc- 
cession the number of loose sticks and the number 
of sticks in the bundle: “Four - ten.” The teacher 
asked what “four-ten” sounded like and the chil- 
dren responded, “Four-teen.” “All right,” said the 
teacher, “let us call ten ‘teen’ this morning.” 
Four pennies and a dime were then laid on the 


floor and the same procedure followed.  After- 
wards other numbers in the “teens” were repre- 
sented in a like manner until the children had a 
good understanding of their composition and a 
clear idea of why they were thus named. 


Promotions, by Intelligence Tests 


HE children of the schools of Riverside, Illi- 
T nois, are promoted from kindergarten to first 

grade by the Binet-Simon Tests of Intelligence. 
In the first grade they are divided into groups de- 
termined by their intelligence quotients,—those 
whose rating in the tests is “near-genius” forming 
a group by themselves, the average children form- 
ing another, the slow ones a third and the subnor- 
mal a fourth—with a teacher for each group. 

This system is showing most excellent results. 
Not only are the more backward children having 
their especial needs ministered to so that they 
develop as they never could develop were they not 
hangers-on in a class progressing too fast for 
them, but, what is more unusual, the bright chil- 
dren are receiving their fair share of attention. 
Those whose rating in the tests was near-genius 
are forging healthily, happily, enthusiastically 
ahead at their own gait, with an interest not pos- 
sible to children held back from doing all they are 
easily capable of doing. They have made remark- 
able strides, too. After two months in first grade, 
while children in other schools were just about 
making the transition from blackboard and chart 
lessons to their primers, these children had left 
blackboard, chart, and simple primers, far behind, 
and were ably handling material usually given dur- 
ing the very last of the first year or the first part 
of the second. ; 

Monroe’s “Measuring the Results of Teaching” 
is used as a basis for frequent tests throughout_all 
the grades of the Riverside Schools 


APRIL COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color mount and memorize this selection It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends: 


"The ‘inner side of every ‘cloud 
Is bright and shining; 

Therefore turn your clouds about, 

Aind always wear them inside out, 


, To show the lining.” 


{ 





-Fowler. 
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A Bird-Story Sewing Card 


With hectograph or carbon paper transfer these designs on cardboard, giving each child a copy. With bright-colored yarn sew through each dot so that 
each bird will be completely outlined. 
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ly When you hear a loud “Quawk!” 
4 Coming out of the night, 

“4 t You may know that a Heron 
Ft Is somewhere in flight. 

: To some favored marsh 
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: \ He is winging his way, 

i / l Where he'll feed, and be back 
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we Ere the breaking of day. 


A 
The Heron 


The Frigate Bird 
known as 
Man-o-War Bird 





The Man-o’-War Bird, called the “Feathered Airplane,” 
Can soar to great heights, and great speed can attain. 

In circles and swoops through the air he can swing, 
For hour after hour, without moving a wing. 
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“Tn Men’s Hearts” 
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BY FLORENCE E. STRYKER, State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 


HE Institute. Instructor walked 
briskly up the hilly street toward 
the old High School. The county 
seat boasted but one inn, an an- 
cient and uncomfortable hostelry, 
and its hard beds and greasy 
breakfasts were not the most 
potent stimuli to arouse an early 
morning enthusiasm; yet who 

could resist the tonic of the October sunshine or 
the tang of the cool wind that crept down from the 
Sussex hills? 

Groups of people were passing into the old red 
brick building that crowned the pleasant green 
street. Automobiles, chiefly the modest but use- 
ful Fords, were parked in the school yard. The In- 
structor entered the building with the crowd. 
Tables, laden with the latest publications of the 
educational world and presided over by friendly 
and genial bookmen, filled the lower corridor. 
Books on methods, books on music, new systems of 
readers, new arithmetics, new geographies, new 
histories, new maps, were all gallantly arrayed for 
the examination of the incoming teachers. Around 
the tables women were gathered, looking at the 
books; and there was a merry chatter of voices, 
laughter, and noisy greetings. There was a certain 
flavor in the atmosphere which always brought to 
the Instructor reminiscences of parish picnics and 
church “sociables” in small town communities long 
ago. 
oe dozen young girls, evidently teachers in the 
same school, came in solemnly herded by one soli- 
tary male, their principal. Suddenly there came 
the sound of music, “America.” The corridors were 
Men and women disappeared into the 
auditorium. The bookmen remained alone beside 
their alluring wares. It was half-past nine. The 
County Institute was on! 

The Instructor lingered beside the tables. Her 
work did not begin for an hour. They could sing 
without her presence, she decided. A few late 
comers hurried by into the hall. The last one 
paused beside her. 

“They’re singing now. I needn’t go in yet, need 
I? He won’t call the roll on me wiil he, the county 
superintendent? They say he’s not so strict now- 
adays. I do want to fix up a little. My hair’s a 
sight! I came by car, see? A friend of mine drove 
me.” She hesitated. “I thought perhaps you could 
tell me. JI am new at the business.” 


‘‘New at the Business’’ 


THE Instructor looked her over. Yes, she was 
“new.” <A child of eighteen with brown hair 
puffed out over her ears, a much be-powdered nose, 
pretty, unintelligent eyes which were shadowed by 
the big flower-laden hat slanted low over her face. 
Her shabby blue suit was enlivened by a gay, fancy 
beaded-chiffon waist; and low pumps and silk stock- 
ings completed her attire. 

“So you teach?—Where?” asked the Instructor, 
adding with a smile: ‘‘No, the roll call will not 
take place until later. Do not be worried.” 

The girl patted her earpuffs and opened her little 
silk bag. With deft fingers she powdered her face 
before a small mirror which she placed on a new 
Civics reader. 

“Yes, I’m teaching; school number five, out in 
Monroe district. We have three rooms. I’ve got 
the littlest kids. I was in high school, and when 
they were so short of teachers this fall I thought 
I’d try it. I had planned to clerk in Henderson’s 
candy store, but salaries went up so, and I always 
get along with children.’”—She examined in the 
tiny mirror the result of puff and powder, then with 
a smile closed the vanity bag.—“I don’t say I am 
going to stick to it.” She gave the Instructor a 
conscious glance. “I’ve got a friend, a young man, 
see. He brought me here this morning. If he gets 
a good raise we’ll be married.” 

The Instructor secretly hoped he would get the 
“raise,” but she inquired gently, “How do you like 
teaching?” 

“Why, well enough. I suppose if I was more in- 
terested it would be different. I like the children, 
but I don’t know nothing about these new ways of 
doing things. I have a temporary certificate, and 
I don’t know as I want to sit up nights studying to 
pass the state examinations. Jim comes over 
nights, see.” 

_ The music ceased. A man opened the auditorium 
door and glanced down the hall. 

“They’re going to begin the speeches, I guess,” 
said the girl. “Hadn’t we better go in? I do hope 
they’ll be interesting. They say they’re pretty 
deadly at some institutes. Where do you teach? 
My name is Hazel French.” 

“T am a visitor,” whispered the Instructor as they 
entered the big room. ‘Here’s to good luck on the 
speeches!” P 


emptied, 


While the County Superintendent was delivering 
the opening address the Instructor’s eyes wandered 
over the audience. She saw an audience of women. 
A few men were visible in the rear seats and on 
the platform; but the vast majority were women. 
There were gray-haired women, grown old in the 
profession. Some had dull and lifeless faces; 
others looked strong and virile, full of the power 
that comes from disciplined and successful work. 
There were middle-aged women, well dressed and 
comfortable, wearing the air of prosperity and sat- 
isfied authority which invests like a pleasant aura 
the school-teacher who has been for years a per- 
sonage in the life of a small town. There were 
sad-faced women; poor in purse and in spirit, evi- 
dently harassed in mind and body by overmuch 
care. “Poor souls,” thought the Instructor, “they 
teach all day to support the family, and probably 
do the housekeeping at night.” There were young 
girls;—many of the Hazel variety. “Too many for 
the good of the State,” sighed the Instructor, as 
her eyes rested on their over-dressed bodies and 


Americanization Hints 








ON’T snub foreign people—make friends 
with them. 
Don’t laugh at their questions about Amer- 
ican life—answer them. 
Don’t profit by their ignorance of American 
law—help remove it. 
Don’t distrust 
them trust you. 

Don’t mimic their “broken” English—help 
them correct it. 

Don’t drive the immigrant into financial 
failure—success makes for better citizenship. 

Don’t underrate his intelligence—he had 
brains enough to come here. 

Don’t call him offensive nicknames—how 
would you like that yourself? 

Don’t “Americanize” by fear and threats— 
“Americanize” by the square deal. 

Don’t make the immigrant hate America— 
make him love America. 

By so doing you will strengthen America. 


' IMMIGRATION AND HOousING. 


the foreign-born—make 




















immature faces. “Poor children, blind and ignor- 
ant! How can they teach the children of America?” 
But not all were “Hazels.” Other faces, young and 
bright, shone out among them. Clear-eyed and 
radiant, they seemed to be eagerly challenging this 
new adventure in life. 

The Instructor looked again at the men. There 
were fewer men each year at the institutes. What 
would the future be? Her heart sank. Were there 
any young men? Yes. Under the rear gallery 
near the door, her searching eyes found a few boys. 
One of them especially attracted her. His tall fig- 
ure towered above the crowd. He was smiling at 
some witticism of the County Superintendent, a 
boy’s smile—warm and infectious. 


The Boy Who ‘‘Waded Right in’’ 


AS the speaker paused, there was a moment’s 

silence, then much noise and confusion. The 
audience broke up into groups and—marshalled by 
officials—disappeared into the classrooms for sec- 
tion meetings. During the hour that followed, as 
the Instructor talked to the crowd of women before 
her, earnestly attempting to interest them in her 
subject, she forgot all problems but the present 
effort to make the fat lady in the rear seat forget 
the Saturday Evening Post she was surreptitiously 
reading. 

At noon someone touched her arm in the crowd 
pouring out of the building, and she looked into 
the keen and kindly eyes of the woman who, 
designated as “Helping Teacher,’ was the State’s 
pillar of strength in its work among the. rural 
schools, . 

“Have dinner with me!” she said. “Come help 
me save for the State a boy we must not lose. You 
can talk. Help me in the fight. He teaches in a 
poor little mountain district. He’s here to-day,” 
she added as she assisted the Instructor into her 
tiny car and whirled her toward the hotel. “He has 
been offered a good job by an automobile firm and 
he talks of resigning at Christmas. I cannot bear 
to lose him. I have asked him to dine with us. He 
may tell you a little about his work. I will tell you 


_ more,” 


At the hotel entrance the tall lad with the merry 
eyes greeted them rather shyly; but later, when he 
faced them across a grim array of home-made 
pickles, canned vegetables and elderly lamb, his 
diffidence disappeared in the warmth of their 
friendly comradeship. 

“It is queer about my being a teacher,” he re- 
marked, in answer to the Instructor’s skillful ques- 
tioning. “Yes, I like it. I don’t know why exactly, 
but it seems an interesting job. You see my dis- 
trict is the limit. Out in the country, yes; but 
Poles, Slovaks, Little Russians are the folks there 
and the Poles have moved in and taken the farms. 
Nearly all the American farmers have moved out 
now. The poor little church just petered out and 
died, and the few Americans left hated the for- 
eigners worse than a Frenchman does a Hun. [am 
taming ’em down a little now, but you should have 
seen them!” He laughed. His eyes were bright 
with some gay memory. “My cousin went there 
last fall. She is a nice girl, fresh from Normal, 
but in less than three weeks she wrote home she 
could not stand it and intended to resign. I was 
home myself then, loafing about.” He hesitated. 
“T had had the ‘flu’ in France and I was resting up a 
bit. I drove down one Friday; reached there about 
two o’clock in the afternoon.” He grinned reminis- 
cently. ‘Well, believe me it was some circus I saw! 
The little children acted scared. They were all out- 
side sitting on the grass. The big girls were lool-- 
ing in the windows, giggling and yelling; and it~ 
side it was a regular Chateau Thierry. My poor 
little cousin was frantically pleading and crying, 
while the Polish and American boys were banging 
each other all over the place. Maps, books, desks, 
were overturned in one mass on the floor, 

“What did I do?” He answered the Instructor’s 
smile with a chuckle. “Well, I waded right in. 
Resolved myself into a full-fledged League of Na- 
tions on the spot, and I went for ’em without reser- 
vations. I decided on peace and immediate dis- 
armament, and I got it. I didn’t take time for the 
economic boycott, but I just worked Article Ten 
to the limit.” His blue eyes shone with the pleas- 
ure of the memory. “Yes, they cleaned up that 
room, scrubbed the ink off the floor, scrubbed them- 
selves, apologized to my cousin, and we closed pro- 
ceedings by calling in the infants from the road 
and singing ‘America.’ ” 

“And you stayed on as teacher?” 

He blushed. “My cousin wouldn’t go back, and 
someway I took a fancy to those kids. Why, they 
climbed all over my car, actually sat on my lap, 
and cheered like mad when we drove off that after- 
noon. Yes, I went. I didn’t know much about 
teaching, but I could keep the peace. He looked 
down with interest at a large slab of New Jersey 
blueberry pie. 


A Month Later 


‘*FINISH that pie while I tell her about my visita- 
tion a month later,” interposed the Helping 
Teacher. “The Polish children were teaching 
European history and geography to the Americans, 
and the Americans were giving talks on Washington 
and Lincoln and the products of New Jersey and 
California, and were actually trying to explain 
Uncle Sam and his ways to the new citizens. Even 
the arithmetic was worked out in war statistics. I 
heard a fat Slavic girl with her hair tied up in red 
ribbons discuss Russian and Polish poetry in a de- 
lightful way. She translated the poems into Eng- 
lish, good English, too.” * 

“The Americans were not behind,” said the boy. 
Pen 3 should have been around on Eugene Field 
ay! ; 

“How about the fathers and mothers? Did you 
like them? Did they like this style of school?” 

“Oh, they liked it once they understood about it. 
We had some plays: Polish stuff, blood-curdlers, I 
tell you; then scenes from American history: Pil- 
grims, Daniel Boone, Valley Forge, you know. The 
children played them and explained them to the 
‘pa’s’ and ‘ma’s.’ We had them at night with ‘eats’ 
and we dolled up the schoolroom so it didn’t know 
itself. Yes, they liked it.” 

The Instructor thought of university courses on 
Methods of Americanization, given by distinguished 
professors of education, and smiled to herself. 
“Yet,” she said softly, “I hear you are going away. 
How has it been this year?” 

He stirred his coffee uneasily. ‘There are only 
four American families left now. More Poles are 
coming. They have a church built, but the school 
goes well. The priest is a good fellow,—great 
musician. We have a new piano and we are getting 
up a school orchestra. I am not much at it and he 
is going to boss it for me. Yes, the school is all 
right, only I have to make some money. I am well 
now and I am getting just thirty dollars a week. 

(Continued on page 64) 





Pictures to Use in Studying “Dignity and Impudence” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 23 may be mounted and shown te the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 


















































NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


Perfect Lesson Booklets 
By Alice Embree 


URING my second year of teaching I originated 
D a device that has since proved to be most help- 
ful. It has made extra work for me, but I am 
certain that it has fully doubled the accuracy and 
neatness of my pupils’ written work. . 

For two months I had taught, urged, required 
work “done over,” and punished to no avail. From 
those thirty-odd, third grade pupils I continued to re- 
ceive pages of arithmetic problems with from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the answers wrong; 
and language exercises written with little regard for 
punctuation, spelling, or neatness. 

With the pupils’ work in written spelling, however, 
I had no trouble at all. Studying the reason for 
this, I discovered that in this subject there was a 
competition among the children to see who would 
have a hundred per cent. paper. All were eager to 
spell every word exactly right. This suggested to 
me an idea from which I worked out a system of per- 
fect, lesson booklets. 

I announced to the children that every paper that 
was written neatly and had not a single mistake on 
it should be hung on the wall; and that each child’s 
paper should be hung separately, one placed upon 
another, in case any pupil should have more than one 
perfect paper in the course of a month. 

The children took up the idea with enthusiasm. 
Often during intermissions, I would see them look- 
ing over the papers and counting them to see who 
was “ahead.” If Jimmy discovered that he was just 
one paper behind Margaret he redoubled his efforts 
to “catch up.” Seeing John’s carefully written pa- 
pers gave haphazard Wilbur an idea of what was ex- 
pected of him. He had had a very hazy notion be- 
fore, I suspect. At the end of the first month I was 
surprised to find that one girl had a collection of 
eleven perfect papers and that there were only six 
children who had none at all. 

In drawing period we chose a design appropriate 
to the month and drew and colored the front covers 
for our books. On them we printed “Perfect Les- 
sons,” the month and year, and the name of the pu- 
pil, in whatever arrangement suited the design. The 
next day we took the perfect papers from the wall 
and sewed between the covers, using a blank sheet of 
drawing paper for the back. As the paper used was 
furnished by the school board, it was all uniform in 
size, a little less than six by nine inches. The draw- 
ing paper was a trifle larger, so it fitted nicely. The 
books were sewed across the top and then bound 
with book-binding material. 

I had not seen the children so pleased with any- 
thing as they were with those booklets. The win- 
ning girl hung hers on the wall, and then we began 
the next month’s collection. That month the largest 
book contained twenty-four papers and only two pu- 
pils failed to have any. Their interest continued to 
grow until at the end of the last month, one child 
had a book with forty-one perfect papers and no one 
had less than eight. 

I have since modified the plan to some extent. 
With pupils in the primary grades I count a paper 
perfect if it has but one mistake, though I have it 
corrected before I hang the lesson on the wall. I 
found it nearly broke their hearts to lose a neatly 
written paper for only one mistake. If there were 
two, they were more resigned to their loss. With 
older children it might not be necessary to make this 
allowance. 

In the higher grades, where more written work is 
done, separate books should be made for arithmetic, 
language, etc. It is almost impossible to sew more 
than thirty papers unless holes are made with a spe- 
cial punch. 

I have found that this work also solves many of 
the “What shall I have for drawing?” problems. 
For at least two days in every month I know what I 
shall have. I always draw the design on the black- 
board and let the children copy it, with variations if 
they wish. Older pupils take pleasure in working 
out their own designs. Conventional borders, flow- 
ers, animals, landscapes,—anything that is season- 
able is appropriate. I have often adapted designs 
from the calendars given in teachers’ magazines. 

There was one weakness in the original plan 
which I had to correct. If Tommy discovered that 
he had only four papers when the others were climb- 
ing into the twenties, he was very apt to say, “Oh, 
I’m not going to try any more.” To remedy this, I 
divided the class equally as to ability and let it be 
a contest of “sides.” The individual contests went 
on within each group but now the duller Tommy and 
Mary felt that their few papers helped their “side,” 
anyway That incentive has helped some of my slow 
pupils practically to equal the better ones in this 
line. 


It is needless to say that only work done at school 
should enter into the contest. Also, in fairness to 
the children, they should never be given written 
work they do not understand. I never ask pupils 
to write anything on paper, alone, unless it has been 
taken up in class and written on the blackboard un- 
der my supervision, until I am sure they know ex- 
actly how to do it. Then I let them write similar 
work at the seats for review purposes, and we take 
up something new in class. 

As I said in the beginning, this perfect-lesson 
contest makes extra work for the teacher. Rain or 
shine, headache or good spirits those papers must be 
gone over every day. Whatever the extra work, 
however, one is more than repaid by the results. 











COMPENSATION 


By Evelyn Ramsey 


O UTSIDE, grey skies pressing against 
the land,— 
Like some cold, leaden fortress, winter- 
crowned. 
Within the room, dull faces grouped 
around 
A battered desk, striving to understand 
The glowing speech of that great one 
who played 
A brave part on the world’s grim stage, 
and laid 
A magic girdle, an immortal band 
Around the earth, encircling sea and land. 


Why should I stay with these when I can 
walk 
With sorrowing Ophelia, or can play 
In Arden with fair Rosalind, or talk 
In merry vein with Falstaff by the 
way ?— 


If in this room I find one eager face, 
I walk companioned through the enchanted 
place. 




















Montessori and the Creative Instinct 
By Nye Winifred Griffiths 


OR nearly a year, since coming to France, I 
F have been a bit out-of the way of educational 

discussion, but I came back into it for an hour 
or two last week, when I listened to an enthusiastic 
description of London Montessori schools and 
Montessori methods. Having studied two of Mme. 
Montessori’s books with great thoroughness, I was 
not altogether surprised to find that those features 
of the work which the speaker described most par- 
ticular as evidence of its value were not, after all, 
Montessori inventions, but developments common 
to all present-day educational methods based on 
faithful study of the child. 

It is impossible to read Mme. Montessori’s books 
without realizing her great contribution to the 
child’s cause—for the child has a Cause, a greater 
one perhaps than any fair proportion of humanity 
has yet realized. Someone has said that “the child 
is the last serf of humanity,” and a very little study 
of the past substantiates the statement only too 
well, The child has been and still to a large extent 
remains slave to the educational misconceptions 
of his elders. In Mme. Montessori he has a strong 
advocate for his emancipation, and one to whom he 
will owe much when he gains it, but in whose pro- 
gram for his freedom there seems to me to be this 
flaw: the striking contradiction between theory 
and practice which meets us when we read that the 
child is to have absolute liberty in his development, 
but that he must never use any of the material for 
any purpose other than that for which it has been 
especially designed. cle 4 

A child on entering his class is free to select his 
material. Let us suppose that he chooses the cylin- 
drical insets. What can he do with them? He can 
place, and may place, each cylinder in the space 
provided to receive it. This is a sense exercise 
which he will achieve in greater or less time accord- 
ing to his stage of development, and which will un- 
doubtedly interest him in the doing, and we must 
acknowledge that excellent results in the ‘“‘mechan- 
ics” of education are accomplished at the end of 
the series. But is there not also a tremendous 
void here? Let us suppose that our child in 


‘ciple of life. 


taking up his cylinder is at once impressed, not so 
much with its dimensions as related to the space 
it is meant to occupy, as with its possibilities of 
motion. It rolls, and rolling it fires his imagina- 
tion—it has become a steam roller—or any one of 
a dozen other moving, fascinating phenomena of 
life as he has seen it. It thrills him and takes him 
out of himself, for it has touched here the most 
vital and wonderful thing in him—the instinct for 
creation. It is touched with life—for him it be- 
comes life—yet here is where, with all his perfect 
liberty, he may not go. This cylinder is a piece 
of wood that fits into a certain hole. Unless he oc- 
cupies himself in placing it there, the material must 
be withdrawn from him. His spirit is imprisoned, 
ignored. The divine in him that urges him to ex- 
pression, the seed of his individuality, has no place. 
Perhaps he will learn to write at five years of age, 
but how will he write? Surely never with the un- 
derstanding of an Opal Whitely! Better for him 
to write one poem from his soul, and dictate it— 
than to write a perfect hand and never write any- 
thing original. 

Is my conclusion far-fetched, exaggerated? Pos- 
sibly—but after all isn’t there a truth in the heart 
of it? What lies back of the progress of mankind? 
One creed says, ‘Onward and upward forever!” 
What does all history, all philosophy show us to be 
the “undying fire,” the impulse that has kept hu- 
manity alive, if it is not the unconquerable impulse 
toward self-expression, the creative instinct? This 
impulse, with all her devotion and interest, Mme. 
Montessori has given no place in her method. She 
surrounds the child with dead things, and even for- 
bids him to make them live by means of his God- 
given imagination. Here is where the philosophy 
of Froebel is invincible; his recognition of the cre- 
ative impulse is the cornerstone of his building, 
and though in a hundred years we must naturally 
seek new materials to aid in expressing it, the 
universal truth is there, one almost dares to say 
for all time. 

I think it is inevitable that‘ the spirit of life will 
creep into the Montessori schools, or to be more 
exact, that it is already there. It had been my im- 
pression from her first book that Mme. Montessori 
condemned stories, yet the speaker I heard last 
week spoke especially of stories being told, and 
dwelt with particular interest on the children’s ex- 
pressing freely their reaction to music in motion, 
dancing. This we know is common to practically 
all kindergartens, and should be to all schools. 
What education needs is not so much any given 
method, as the recognition of the motivating prin- 
Children persist, and grow almost in 
spite of all that is done in the name of Education to 
thwart and dwarf them. Is it not time for us to 
begin to work with the Life Force instead of against 
it—to lend our efforts to support.the evident Pur- 
pose of Life rather than to continue struggling to 
shape it to our own? 


Little Stories About Teachers 


IV—Reward Deferred 


ISS MAYBREE had grown up in Charles 
M County. She had gone through the schools, 

then after being graduated from a normal 
school had gone home to teach. She had been 
shifted from one position to another as the need 
arose—from a one-room school, to a graded rural 
school, to primary work, to high school work, back 
to the grades,—filling whatever gap might call for 
particular strength. 

She knew the county, she knew the people, she 
knew the schools, and being not only a good teach- 
er but an eager, zealous worker with real love in her 
heart for teaching and for the schools of her county, 
and withal a born leader, she had become the real 
fountain head of the schools of the county. . Was 
there a new department to be added? The super- 
intendent decided upon it only after discussing it 
with Miss Maybree, if indeed, it had not been sug- 
gested and planned by her. Was there some 
needed change in the course of study? The teach- 
ers were referred to Miss Maybree. Was interest 
or effective work in some particular subject lack- 
ing? A chance was given Miss Maybree to meet 
the teachers concerned or perhaps for the next 
teacher’s meeting she planned a program that 
would open up the way for more study and 
greater enthusiasm. Was some teacher in the 
county falling below the usual requirements in her 
work, or some teacher unwilling or unable to go on 
with some phase of her work? It was Miss May- 
bree who took the matter up with her to see how 
she could best be helped—or disposed of. 

Now Miss Maybree had for years been hoping 
and expecting to be made county supervisor. She 

> (Continued on page ¢ 1) 
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What Would You Do? 
By Mary McNeil Scott 


If you should visit a Japanese home 
Where there isn’t a sofa or chair, 
And your hostess should say: “Take 
a seat, sir, I pray” 
Where would you sit? 

where. 


Tell me 


And should they persuade you to stay 
there to dine, 
Where knives, forks and spoons are 
unknown, 
Do you think you could eat with chop- 
sticks of wood? 
_And how might you pick up a bone? 


And then, should they take you a Jap- 
anese drive 
In a neat little “rickshaw” of blue, 
And you found, in Japan, that your 
horse was a man, 
Why, what do you think you would 
0? 


The Japanese Doll 


[Girl should carry a Japanese doll 
while speaking.] 


She does not know our language; she 
is a foreigner; 

So all the other dolls and toys they can- 
not talk with her. 

She’s quite unlike my French doll— 
Matilda—and her dress 

Is different from Matilda’s; her ways 
are, too—and, yes, 

Her eyes are different, too—not blue,— 
they’re pointed and they’re black; 

They don’t close as Matilda’s do. She 
lies there on her back 

For hours and hours, and never moves, 
nor speaks, nor even winks. 

She cannot tell me, but I b’lieve she lies 
and thinks and thinks 

About her home in old Japan; about 
the children there 

Who look like her, have eyes like hers, 
and just such straight black hair. 

Maybe she thinks of playmates and 
companions far away, 

How low and sweet their voices are, 
how gentle all their play. 

I think she sees the cherry-trees that 
perfume all the air 

And the purple sweet wisteria a-hang- 
ing everywhere. 

Across the shallow rivers where the lit- 
tle bridges run, 

I think she sees the lotus and the iris 
in the sun. 


Quite often when Matilda takes her 
nap, this one and I 

We set out all the tea-things, and we 
have tea quietly. 

She always on so pleased, and seems 
to like it so, and then 

If I insist she’ll always let me fill her 
cup again. 

When she’s very quiet, sometimes, I 
take her little hands 

And I just say “Sayonara”; and I think 
she understands. 

That is the word in Japanese for 
“Good-by,” but you see 

It also means “I’m sorry”—or it means 
“Since it must be!” 

I only once was homesick,—for just one 
day, you know,— 

But I remember very well how bad it 
was! And so 

I’m very sweet and patient, and I let 
her sleep at night 

By the little brass pagoda, and the lan- 
tern and the kite. 


Youth’s Companion. 


Riding in Japan 
By Maude M. Grant 


Anawo Toga Baliku Shan 

Was a rickshaw boy in fair Japan. 

A rickshaw is a wagon small, 

Not harnessed to a horse at all. 

Instead of a horse ’tis pulled by a man, 


’ And one of these men was Anako Shan. 


Over the hard roads his brown legs flit 
At an even pace; he is used to it. 

And travelers hire the rickshaw man 
To give them rides in fair Japan. 
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A Maid from Japan | 


By Maude M. Grant 


(To be spoken by a small girl in a 
Japanese blouse kimono, and carrying a 
Japanese fan, having on it the custom- 


| ary mountain and the Japanese village 


and lady, to which the little girl points 
when she tells about them.) 


Do you know me? 

I’m Tantu San, 

Straight from the Islands of Japan. 
Now you can see 

Here on my fan, 

A picture of my village, Tsan. 


This is my house, 

And here’s my mama, 

Here the volcano, Fujiyama. 

My colored blouse 

From Yokahama 

Was given me by Aunt Tulama. 


My country’s gate 

Lies o’er the sea, 

And if you come to visit me, 

At Hakodate 

I’ll try to be, 

And meet you ’neatn the cherry tree. 





Little Woo San 


By Nellie R. Cameron 
(Recitation for little girl in Japa- 
nese costume with Japanese doll 
strapped on back.) 


I am little Woo San, 
I live in Japan, 
I wear a kimono and carry a fan. 


This queer little pack, 
That you see on my back, 


Is my dear little brother—it is, for a | 


fact. 


I think you can see 
I’m glad as can be, 

To know thai the ’Merican children love 
me. 


They’re saving, they say, 
Their pennies each day, 

To send us our teachers, so far, f 
away. 


So the best I know how, 
I’ll make a nice bow, 
To thank the dear ’Merican children 
right now. (Bows very low.) 





Masa Chan of Japan 


VIRGINIA BAKER 


KATHERINE M. LINTON 
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Bugs that hop and birds that fly, 
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Mice that run, and dolls that fan, 





All are made by Ma -~ sa Chan. 
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| The Honorable Dolls of Japan 


By Lilias Cole 


Note:—These vérses may be used a 
a recitation for several little girls, 
dressed in Japanese costumes and hold 
ing Japanese dolls. 


The honorable dolls of far Japan 
Have a complexion brown; 

Their hair is black, their eyes run up, 
While their thin red lips run down. 


| The honorable dolls of far Japan, 


Have all things they require; 
Small brooms to sweep their house 
clean, 
And braziers for their fire; 


The dearest little paper quiits 


To use at night for beds; 

And funny pillows made of wood 
On which to rest their heads. 
They’ve bowls and chopsticks for their 

rice, 
And dainty cups for tea; 
| Jinrikishas in which to ride, 
And paper lanterns, wee. 


The honorable dolls of far Japan 
A Feast hold every year; 


| When dollies, new, and dollies, old, 


Together all appear. 
é t . 


| August Mikado dolls, arrayed 





While Jingo Kogo sat 





In royal garb, are seen; 
And honorable court ladies, clad 
In robes of silken sheen. 


Illustrious soldier dolls you'll find 
Drawn up in proud array; 

And doll musicians who beat drums, 
Or on the koto play. 


In gay paper kimonos dressed 
You’ll see the common dolls, 


With fans of paper iz. their hz ands, 
And paper parasols. 
The Festival of the honorable Dolls 


Lasts for three happy days; 
Most of the dollies then are packed 
Away from children’s gaze. 


But you may be quite sure that when 
The Feast comes the next year, 

The honorable dolls of every kind 
Once more will reappear. 


Children in Japan 


The little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite, 
They always thank their bread and 
milk 
Before they take a bite. 
And say, “You make us most content, 
O honorable nourishment!” 


The little children in Japan 
Don’t think of being rude; 
“O noble, dear mamma,” they say, 
“We trust we don’t intrude,” 
Instead of rushing into where 
All day their mother combs her hair. 


The little children in Japan 
With toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 
To keep the rain away; 
And when you go to see, you’ll find 
It’s paper walls they live behind. 


The First Folding Fan 
By Hallie Ives 
Do you know of the folding paper fan? 
It was made at first by a Japanese man 
Who sat in the dusk of a summer’s day 
When a bat came out in the dusk to 
play. 
Opening and 
went, 


wings, he 


folding his 


| Till the dark came in and the day was 


spent, 

watching the 
play, 

And dreamed in the dusk of that sum- 
mer’s day. 


“T believe I’ll make me a fan like that, 
To open and shut like wings of a bat.” 
And ever since then the folks of Japan 
Keep making and using old Kogo’s fan. 
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The Stolen Princess 
By Seventh Grade Pupils of Mirtie 
Mabee, Training Supervisor, Kent 
State Normal College, Ohio 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Mother—A Dutch peasant. In Acts 
I and VII she wears typical cos- 
tume of a Dutch peasant; in Act VI, 
a dressing gown, nightcap and bed- 
room slippers, 
Peter—Boy about ten years of age. 
Costume of Dutch peasant boy. 
Gretchen—Girl about twelve years of 
age. Costume of a Dutch peasant 
girl. 
Dikekeeper—Costume of Dutch peasant. 
Fairies: 
Fairy Guide—Short white dress. 
Queen of Fairies—Pale yellow dress; 
queen’s golden crown. 
Moonbeam—Short white dress; gold- 
en band around head bearing cres- 
cent. She carries a wand to which 
also a moon is attached. 
Starlight—Same costume as Moon- 
beam, except stars where Moon- 
beam has moons. 
Other Fairies—Short white dresses. 








Left to right: Peter, Mother, Gretchen 


Goblins: King of Goblins and three or 
more others. They wear bright yel- 
low tights, pointed caps and shoes. 
King has a danger sign on his cap. * 

Dwarfs: Fighting Dwarf and three or 
more others. All wear dark, tight- 
fitting costumes and skull caps. 

The Persian Princess—Long , flowing 
robe with train; a crown. 

The Months: January (youngest of 
Months), short white dress; Febru- 
ary (King of winter), fur coat and 
king’s crown; March dressed to 
represent the crocus; April, the 
bluet; May, the bluebell; June, the 
rose; July, the poppy; August, the 
daisy; September, the goldenrod; 
October, corn; November, the chrys- 
anthemum; and December, the holly. 


THE PLAY 
ScENE I 

SETTING—A poorly furnished hut in 
Holland. Fireplace with small clock 
on mantel, table, old cupbord con- 
taining dishes, three chairs, stools, win- 
dow at rear, door at left. The Mother 
is knitting. 

Mother (looking at clock)—Mercy 
me, it’s half-past’ six; How time does 
fly! It’s almost time for supper. Peter 
and Gretchen will be hungry when they 
get home. (She begins to set table.) I 
wonder what can be keeping them. 
They never were so late before. 

(Enter Peter and Gretchen carrying 
basket of tulips, which Gretchen drops 
at side of stool as she sits down.) 

Gretchen—Oh, Mother, I’m so tired. 
I bet we’ve walked fifteen miles to- 
day. You know where the big wooden 
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bridge is? Well, we went way beyond 
that—nearly out to Turtle Isle. 

Peter—And Mother, we met the fun- 
niest man out there who tended the 
dike, and he let me lift the gates and 
he carved this little boat for me. 
(Shows a small wooden boat to his 
mother). 

Mother—The boat is all right, but 
you should have been home a long time 
ago. 

Gretchen—And he told the best fairy 
stories! One of those he told was 
about— (Here Gretchen may, if desired, 
tell any fairy story, or this may be 
omitted.) 

Mother—You shouldn’t have been lis- 
tening to fairy stories. 

Gretchen—Why, I don’t see anything 
wrong in fairy stories. 

Mother—There are no fairies. 

Gretchen—There are too. 

Peter—He asked us to come” again 
and promised to buy some of our tulips. 

Mother—He wouldn’t buy any of 
your tulips. You two simply wasted 
your time with that old man when you 
ought to have been selling them in the 
city. Gretchen, you will have to do 
without that new pair of American 
shoes you wanted so badly; and, Peter, 
you will have to earn in some other way 
the money for tools with which to carve. 

Gretchen (taking off her shoes and 
dropping them on the floor by chair— 
almost crying)—Oh, Mother, when I 
told the gatekeeper that we must go 
and sell more tulips to buy my new 
shoes he said, “Oh, don’t go, little girl; 
stay here. You’ll get your shoes any- 
way,—just see if you don’t.” 

Mother—Oh, you silly children, you 
know you shouldn’t have listened to 
him. He didn’t care anything about 
you or your shoes. He just wanted to 
pass away the time. Well, you had 
better sit down and eat something. 

Peter—I don’t want anything. I’m 
going to bed. 

Gretchen—I don’t, either. Nothing 
looks good. 

_Mother—Well,- you~ children’ deserve 
to go to bed without your supper. Good 
night, children. a 

Peter and Gretchen—Good night, 
Mother} 

Scene II 


Sertinc—Home of the Months at the 
North Pole. Time, 10 P. M. A few 
tall, bare branches in the background. 
In the center of stage, near rear, is a 
cave made of branches, and ; covered 
with a sheet to represent snow. Months 
are all seated} about mouth ‘of,cave.' 
Fairy Guide ‘is in the rear.. The 
Months ‘are grumbling, among {them- 
selves. 

March—For my part, I think it’s 
terrible. 

January—It’s not only terrible, but I 
think it’s disgusting. 

February—To think that this had to 
happen when everything was going 
along so smoothly. 

December—If only we knew where 
to look. 

April—Or if we only had someone to 
look for her. 

May—I wonder if we couldn’t find 
someone. 7 

March—Well, what’s bothering me is 
not so much our bad luck in having to 
stay here until she is found, but it’s 
the poor disappointed human beings on 
earth that I pity. Think for how long 
a time they have had to suffer this ter- 
rible freezing weather. Dear knows 
when they will get spring now, unless 
we find the lost Princess. (A knock- 
ing at the door. Footsteps are heard.) 

June—What’s that noise? 

August—Fairy Guide, please ¥see 
who it is that wishes admittance. 

(Zait Fairy Guide.) 

February—If we weren’t so7 tired, 
we might keep on hunting. 

May—Or if our aeroplane hadn’t lost 
the magic spectacles, we might track 
them. 

September—Where is our map of 
Fairyland? (June produces map from 
under a stone, spreads it out on the 


ground and four of them look at it to- 
gether.) 

November—Let’s see (in tired voice), 
we’ve covered Southside Sunset Area, 
Central Quadrilateral Area, North 
Triangular Area and—(Keeps on 
mumbling and tracing with stick.—En- 
ter Peter.) 

Gretchen (to Peter)—Mercy, Peter, 
where in the world are we? Who are 
the funny people? 

Peter—From their dresses, I’ll bet 
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which she and April fasten around 
Peter’s and Gretchen’s ankles. They 
look amazed.) These wings will help 
you to travel swiftly and will keep you 
from stumbling. (Draws Fairy Guide 
aside and gives her instructions and 
two small bags.) 

Peter—Doesn’t the Fairy Guide need 


them too? (Lifts first one foot and 
then the other.) 
March (laughingly)—Oh, ho! A 





they’re the twelve Months, but what’s 
the trouble? They act 


fairy need magic wings? No, no. If 





so unhappy about some- 
thing. 

Gretchen—Let’s go 
up and ask them what 
the matter is, and may- 
be we can help them. 
(Peter slips up and 
taps November.on_the 
shoulder.) 

November (rudely) 
—Who are you? What 
do you want_ here? 
(May hastily puts map 
out of sight.) 

Peter—Pardon me, 
Miss, for interrupting, 
but what is the trouble? 
My sister and I would 


ti 
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be only too glad to help 
you poor unfortunates 
if we could. 

November—Ask July 
there. 

Gretchen—Please 
trouble. 

July—Oh, you can do nothing for us, 
but if you are in earnest, I’ll tell you. 
As you perhaps know, you are now at 
the North Pole, at the home of the 
Months. These people here are my 
eleven brothers and sisters. We are 
usually a happy and carefree lot, but 
now we are sad because the Persian 
Princess, who is our beloved guardian, 
is stolen. Until she can be returned, 
March dare not leave here to bring 
spring to the folks on earth. We have 
hunted for three days and we cannot 
find her. 

Peter—That’s terrible 
help find her. 

Gretchen—Yes, please do, Miss July. 

July—Well, I think you are foolish, 
but if you are determined to try, I’ll 
let our guide here escort you on your 
trip through Fairyland. 

Gretchen—Oh, thank ‘you, Miss. 
We'll try our level best to find her. 

. July—Fetch the magic wings to help 
them travel, June. (June enters cave, 
brings out two pairs of small wings, 


tell us your 


Please let us 








Some of the Characters 
In the foreground: Mother, Gretchen, Princess. 


The Princess Held Captive by the Dwarfs 
(Fighting Dwarf in Center) 


you were a fairy, you wouldn’t need 
them, either. 

July (coming back)—Rely on your 
guide and with your magic you'll over- 
come every obstacle. Fare you well, 
dear Months. 

(Exit Guide and children.) 

‘Peter and Gretchen—Fare you well, 
dear Months. 

December—Come, let us all go to 
bed. We’ll have to search again to- 
morrow beyond a doubt. January, 
February. (Months exit as December 
calls their names in order. December 
is the last to leave.) 


Scene III 

Sertinc—Fairyland. ,Time};. mid- 
night. Tall green branches in back- 
ground. Ground strewn with leaves. 
All Fairies except Fairy Guide seated 
in semicircle, Moonbeam and Starlight 
on each end and Queen in center. They 
pretend to be sleeping. Clock strikes 
twelve. Queen awakes.) 

Queen—Fairies, awake! ’Tis twelve 
bells, and all is well. Come, let us sing 
and dance. 

(All sing and dance. Any suitable 
music may be used.) 

(Fairy Guide and Children enter.) 

Peter (addressing Queen)—Pardon 
us, madam, but we are out searching 
for the stolen Persian Princess and we 
thought you Fairies might have seen 
something of her. . 

Queen—No, I haven’t seen anything 
of her myself. Moonbeam, you travel 
about a great deal. Have.you seen 
anything of her? 

Moonbeam (bowing)—No, I haven't, 
either. It’s been too cloudy the last 


~ 


‘| three nights for me to see as clearly as 


usual. 


Queen—Starlight, have you seen 


‘| anything of her? 


Starlight (bowing)—Yes, I believe 
I saw her as I was coming home this 
morning. * She was being dragged by 
either the Goblins or the Dwarfs 
through the woods into a dark cave. 

Gretchen—Oh, mercy, I know that 
was she. Let’s go and save her. 

Peter—Yes. Thanks for the infor- 
mation, Fairies, and good night. (Chil- 
dren hurry off the stage.) 

Fairies—Good night. 


SceNE IV 


SeTtTING—Home of the Goblins. Set- 
ting the same as in Scene III except 
that a cave similar to the one used 
by the Months, covered with branches, 
is in the rear. Enter Goblins, King 





Background: blins, warfs, Moonbeam, 





Starlight, Other Fairies, Months. 


leading and directing them, laden with 
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An Attractive Spring Play—coniinea 


bundles of leaves, flowers, bird’s nest, 
etc. 

First Goblin (to audience)—The 
spring Months were here with their 
new spring goods and left these un- 
guarded. So see? (Points to trophy.) 
We are not the losers by their careless- 
ness. : 

King (calling to Goblins)—Goerie 
toerie youerie workerie. 

(All begin sorting the trophies.) 

Second and Third Goblins (bowing 
deeply to King)—Oherie Kingerie, let 
us dance around ourerie tropherie. 
(King nods; they pile trophy in center 
and dance around it with grotesque ges- 
tures. King stands in background and 
soon calls to them.) 

King—Enougherie. (Flourishes scep- 
ter.) Awayerie, witherie tropherie. 
(Goblins carry part of it into cave. 
Second and Third Goblin quarrel over 
last bundle. King raps with scepter 
and First Goblin carries the bundle 
away.) Attentionerie, allerie. (Goblins 
come and bow deeply before King. He 
veturns bow with curt nod. They sit 
down. First Goblin runs to front of 
stage.) 

First Goblin (to audience)—Now we 
shall plan a new raid, and woe to those 


who leave their things carelessly 
about. (Bows to audience and runs 
back.) 


(King speaks in goblin language. 
Goblins express approval by nodding 
and replying and flourishing hands. 
Enter Peter and Gretchen led by Fairy 
Guide, unseen by Goblins.) 


Gretchen (frightened)—No, _ she’s 
not here, Peter. Let’s go. I don’t like 
it here. (Starts to go off stage but 


makes a noise. Goblins start up.) 

(King speaks three words in goblin 
language to First Goblin and points 
scepter at Peter and Gretchen.) 

Peter (to Gretchen)—Stop! We'll 
have to go back now, for they have seen 
us. Do you know what he’s saying, 
Gretchen? (Gretchen shakes head.) 

(King repeats the three words m 
goblin language and points scepter at 
children.) 

First Goblin (to Peter and Gretchen) 
—He wants to know what you are doing 
here? What’s your business? 

Peter—Our business? 

First Goblin—Yes, your business. 

Peter—Oh, why—er—my sister and 
I are on our way to visit the Dwarfs 
and we got in here by mistake. Would 
you be so kind as to direct us to the 
Dwarfs’ cave? 

First Goblin—Oh, yes, surely. Fol- 
low the old gooseberry path through 
the woods until you come to the old dog- 
wood stump. Circle around this three 
times. Then follow your nose till you 
come to a huge rock. Upon this rock 
will lie a club. Pick this up and smite 
the rock four times. A door will open 
and you will find yourselves at the en- 
trance of the Dwarfs’ cave. 

(During this the other Goblins except 
the King follow the directions given by 
the First Goblin. Exit Peter, Gretchen, 
and Fairy Guides. Goblins reseat 
themselves and King resumes speech. 


SCENE V 
Settinc—Similar to the preceding 
scene. Four Dwarfs are building a 
fire. The Princess is sitting on a stump 
with hands bound. First Dwarf cir- 
cles around the Princess, making 
grimaces at her. 


Princess (sternly)—Go back to your 
work and prepare some food that’s fit 
for a princess if you can. (First 
Dwarf stands still, head on one side 
and sneers.) 

Princess (pleading)—Please, Mr. 
Dwarf, won’t you untie my hands so I 
can cook me something I can eat? 
(Dwarf shakes his head.) Oh, I’m so 
hungry! 

Fighting Dwarf (to Smallest Dwarf) 
—Get a kettle. (Goes and gets one. 
Turns to Second Dwarf.) Get some wa- 
ter. (He gets some. Speaks to First 
Dwarf.) Potatoes. (He brings the po- 





tatoes) A spoon. (He repeats this 





command to each of the three Dwarfs 
but none of them finds one. They all 
go into the cave to search for one.) 

Princess—Oh, here’s my chance to 
escape. (Runs off stage.) 

Fighting Dwarf (looking out of 
cave)—La Princesse! La Princesse! 
(They all run off stage in direction 
Princess went, and bring her back.) 

Princess (struggling)—-Let me go! I 
want to go home! 

Dwarfs—Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 

Fighting Dwarf—lLa rope! La rope! 
(Points toward cave. They get a rope 
and tie her hands and feet. Dwarfs 
cat supper, using only. one spoon. 
Smallest Dwarf offers Princess a spoon- 
ful, but she refuses. Fighting Dwarf 
orders Smallest Dwarf to come back.) 

(They stamp out the fire and lie down 
and go to sleep, first making certain 
that the Princess is securely bound. 





Enter the children and Fairy Guide, 
hurriedly, but stop, horrified at 
sight.) 


Peter—Look, there she is. (Rushes | 


forward, unbinds Princess’ hands and 
feet. 
Fighting Dwarf, who wrestles 
Peter, but is finally overthrown.) 

Gretchen—Oh, Princess, are you bad- 
ly hurt? 
given up hopes of ever finding you. 


with 


Guide (stepping forward)—Wait a | 


minute, Peter and Gretchen. Here is 
something for you (taking two bags of 
money from her pocket) which I was 
told to give to you if you found the 
Princess. The money is in return for 
the great service you have rendered the 
Months, the Fairies, the people on 
earth and myself. 

Gretchen—Oh, now I can buy my 
new American shoes. 











Rainy Day Children. 
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rain we say, 


“Come a - gain 


~— 


some oth - er day.’ 


the | 


Dwarfs awake and all flee, but | 


Come, Peter and I had almost | 


| 


| Peter—And I can buy my tools. 
(Jumps up and down. Peter and 
Gretchen stand at front of stage hold- 
ing the bags of money. Fairy Guide 
and Princess stand in background.) 


| 


ScENE VI 
SETTING—Same as Scene I. Time, 
| three o’clock A. M. Enter Dikekeeper 
through window, chuckling to himself. 
| Dikekeeper—Just wait until they 
find this in the morning. They will be 
surprised all right. (Creeps about 
room, looking for place to hide money. 
Stumbles ove r Gretchen’s shoes: is 
frightened when he hears approaching 
footsteps, and so hides behind a cur- 
tain. Enter the Mother cautiously look- 
ing all around.) 
Mother—Why, I was almost sure I 
heard someone in the house. (Searches 
room.) But I guess I was mistaken. 
No one would want to break into our 
house anyway, for they might know 
they wouldn’t find anything they 
wanted here. (Glances at clock.) It’s 
| only three o’clock. I guess I had bet- 
| ter go back to bed, for I will need all 
my rest if I make that long trip to 
Turtle Isle in the morning. (Lit 
Mother. Dikekeeper cautiously peeps 
from behind curtain a few seconds after 
Mother leaves, and finally 
again.) ; : 
Dikekeeper—Whew, but that was a 
narrow escape for me! I wonder what 
that was I stumbled over? 
around and at last spies Gretchen's 
shoes.) Oh, it is only Little Gretchen’s 
shoes. over to look at the 
and picks one up.) I have it! The 
very place for the money! (Slips one’ 
bag into each shoe.) Whew! (Glances 
at clock.) Three-fifteen already. I must 
hurry if I get back to the dikes by four. 
(He crawls out of , p ng 
| back in and smiling to h imself.) 
Scene VII 
| Setrinc—Same as Scenes I and VI 
|Time, 6 A. M. Enter Peter and 
| Gretchen, almost at same moment. 











appears 


(Glanees all 


(Crosses 


window, peeni 





| Peter—Good-morning, Sis. 
| Gretchen—Good-morning, Peter. Oh 
dream last night! I 


, 
'T had the 
dreamed the Fairy Guide gave us each 
a bag of money for finding a Persian 
| Princess. If dreams only came true! 
| (Sits down to put on shoe 


best 


S dia discov- 


| ers money.) Oh, look, Pete! Here is 
| the money they gave us! Oh, Mother, 
|come here quick and see what the 
| Fairies gave us last night! (Enter 
| Mother hurriedly.) Now I ean get my 


|new American shoes, can’t I, Mother 


Peter—And I, my tools. 
Gretchen—Remember, Pete, what the 


old Dikekeeper told us? He must have 


| known the Fairies were going to give 


| Mother—Oh, 
| wonder 


|us this money or he would have 


said that. 


not 


that couldn’t be. I 
where the did come 
from? But, children, I’ve changed my 
mind this morning. You may go along 
with me to Turtle Isle and we l 


money 


will visit 
the old Dikekeeper together, but we will 
have to wait until daylight before we 
start. 

Peter—Oh fine, but, Gretchen, where 
did we leave the Princess last night? 

Gretchen—Oh, you and I were on a 
trip and we came to the home of the 
Months. (Enter Months quietly at 
rear of stage.) They were all very 
sad because the Persian Princess had 
been stolen and could not be found. You 
and I, with the Fairy Guide (Ent 
Fairy Guide) went then to search for 
her. First, we went to Fairyland 
where the Queen and all her beautiful 
Fairies live. (Fairies dance in.) The 
Queen asked Moonbeam if she had seen 
anything of her (Moonbeam bows to 
Peter) but Moonbeam hadn’t. Then 
she asked Starlight (Starlight bows), 
and she said she saw the Princess be- 
ing dragged by either the Goblins or 
the Dwarfs into a dark cave. We then 
went to the Goblins’ cave (Enter Gob- 
lins, fighting among themselves) who 


er 





wére very gruff and cross. We were 
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A Masque and a New Spring Song | 


scared, and when they asked us what 
we wanted there, you very politely 
asked them the way to the Dwarfs’ 
cave. (Enter Dwarfs. Fighting Dwarf 
makes a grimace at Peter.) We found 
them asleep with the poor Princess 
bound hand and foot. (Enter Prin- 
cess.) Then just as we were ready to 
start home, the Fairy Guide handed us 
these bags of. money for finding the 
Princess—and that was all. f 
Peter—Oh,. that was wonderful, 


Gretchen! Let’s go as soon as it is 
light and tell the old Dikekeeper all 
about it. 

Gretchen—Yes, I’ll tell him all about 
it and how you can get your tools and I, 
my new shoes. 

(During the relation of the story 
the Mother, who, of course, is not a be- 
liever in Fairies, sits knitting and does 
not see the entrance of any of the peo- 
ple of the dream, while Peter, a firm 
believer, sees all of them. They also see 
him and in their own way recognize 
him.) 


A Masque of Dreams 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson, City 
Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 

[AUTHOR’S NOTE: This ‘Masque of 
Dreams” is intended to be a simple and elastic 
framework upon which to build an entertain- 
ment given by several grades or by an entire 
school and which must necessarily involve 
many types of activities. 

It may include any number of dreams and 
may be staged as simply or as elaborately as de- 
sired. All that is really necessary for scenery 
is a suggested outdoor background and a few 
cushions or benches upon which the children 
may sit during the dreams. 

The teacher may write new lines if she wishes 
to provide for some form of entertainment not 
included in the original plan. The Vendor is 
the only character who needs a special cos- 
tume. This should be fantastic, resembling the 
traditional Pied Piper costume. The children 
may wear everyday clothes or more colorful 
peasant costumes. The Vendor of Dreams car- 
ries a pouch or basket containing ribbon-tied 
paper scrolls representing dreams. A cornet or 
bugle, instead of a trumpet, may be used to 
announce the dreams. 

The Masque would make a charming outdoor 
entertainment, especially for country schools. 
It can be abbreviated or expanded at will, keep- 
ing the Vendor of Dreams as the central char- 
acter. ‘The material for dreams may be taken 
from the everyday classroom work in singing, 
folk-dancing and dramatization, thus reducing 
the work of rehearsal to a minimum. In large 
city schools, each dream can be_ rehearsed 
separately and two or three general rehearsals 
are all that is necessary unless very elaborate 
staging is used. 

Suggested Sources for Songs and Dances: 
Italian Dance—‘‘Tarentelle Venezia,” 
Vestof-Serova. 

W. 57th St., New York.) 

Swedish Dance—“Trallen,” in ‘The 
Dance Book,” by C, Ward Crampton. 
Barnes & Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
York.) Price $1.50. 

“The Moon's Silver Cloak” 

“Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form.” 
Mifflin Company, Bosion, Mass.) 

“The Sandman” (song), in “‘Holiday Songs,” 
by Emilie Poulsson. (Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass.) 

Moon Song (Lovely Moon), in “Song Stories 
for the Kindergarten.” (Clayton F. Lummy 
Company, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II.) 

Many good folk dances may be found in: 

“Dances of the People,’’ Elizabeth Burchenal. 
(G. Schirmer, 3 E. 43d St., New York.) 

“Folk Dances and Singing Games.” 
author and publisher.) 

“The Folk Dance Book,’ C. Ward Crampton. 
(Mentioned above.) 

Chalif Dances (7 W. 42d St., New York.) ] 


THE MASQUE 


SETTING—A market place. Two or 
three boys are playing marbles. Sev- 
eral little girls enter with dolls and 
books and after watching the boys for 
a moment, go to the right of the stage 
and form another group. They play 
together (in pantomime) until the Ven- 
dor of Dreams enters from rear. 
Vendor— 

Yahoie, yahoie, who wants a toy? 

A joy, if you haven’t any. 
Who want a dream, a golden dream? 
I’ll sell for a silver penny. 
Here’s dreams of toys for girls and 
boys, 
And dreams of war and glory, 

I’ve dreams of witches and of elves 

And many a fairy story, 

Yahoie, yahoie, who wants a toy? 

A joy if you haven’t any. 
Who wants a dream, a_ golden 
dream? 
I'll sell for a silver penny. 


by 


Folk 
(A. 8. 
New 


(dramatization), 
ip 
(Houghton 


(Same 


(School of Dancing, Studio, 63 | 


| 





First Child— 
Oh please, oh please, a fairy dream, 
I’ve a silver penny here. 
Vendor— 
Yes, here’s a dream of the fairy 


queen 
Who’s to all the children dear. 
Take now the scroll I give to you 
And quickly shut your eyes, 
And what you see when the trumpet 
blows 
Will fill you with surprise. 
(Trumpet sounds three times.) 
Fairy (dancing in and looking about)— 
A mortal voice! Did someone call? 
Vendor— 
I called, your majesty. 
Fairy (summoning fairies with a ges- 
ture)— 
Come then, my fairies, one and all, 
(To Vendor) 
A merry dance you’ll see. 


First DREAM 

A fairy dance. The fairy queen may 
have a solo dance first, if desired. As 
the participants in each dream leave 
the stage, the next child runs up to the 
Vendor with his penny. The children 
should be boys or girls according to the 
character of the dreams for which they 





ask. 


Second Child— 
Oh please, 
dream,— 
We loved the first one so,— 
A dream with singing—have you one 
With music sweet and low? 
Vendor—~ 
Yes here’s a dream, a fine one too,— 
I thought I hadn’t any— 
But you’ll like this, I’m sure you 


oh please, another 


will: 
It’s worth a silver penny. 


SECOND DREAM 
The child takes her scroll back to her 
place and as she opens it, the trumpet 
blows and the dream begins. This 


dream may be an old-fashioned sing-: 


ing-school, a solo or group number, or 
even an instrumental selection. 
Second Child— 
Oh what a lovely, lovely dream! 
I want to see another. 
(She motions to a little boy and 
gives him a penny.) 
Here’s a silver penny, dear;— 
Now give one to my brother. 
Third Child— 
I want a dream of Indians 
Who shoot straight with an 
arrow— 
Who wave their great big tomahawks 





Signs of Spring. 


Cc. A.C. 


~ Allegro. 


1. A hap - py 


2.And then I saw a 


= 


But then, you see, it 
Oh, now I know that Spring is 


—— 


la, 
la, 


la 
la 


tra 
tra 


rob - in called to me,—That’s just a 
cro - cus bloom, As 


made me feel 


CATHERINE ALLISON CHRISTIE. 


lit - tle thing, 
fair as skies a- bove, 


=> 


is a sign of Spring. 
the things I love. 


he 
here, with all 


Spring; 
love; 


He is a_ sign of 
With all the things I 


Spring! 
love! 


He is a _ sign of 
With all the things I 





And chill you to the marrow. 
Vendor— 
You’ll scare your sister, I’m afraid; 
Won’t you, my little friend? 
Second Child— 
Oh, I shan’t be afraid at all 
T’ll know it’s just “pretend.” 
THIRD DREAM 
An Indian dance or dramatization. 
Fourth Child— 
I’d like a dream of storybooks, 
Where everything comes true. 
Vendor— ‘ 
Here’s one about old Mother Goose, 
With pictures in it too. 


FourTH DREAM 
Any variety of Mother Goose number 
may be introduced here. <A _ picture 
frame is easily constructed and can be 
opened by Mother Goose herself. A 
nursery rhyme tableau may appear in 
the frame and another group sing the 
rhyme at the same time. 
Fifth Child— 
I’d like a dream with dancing; 
Can I buy a dream like that? 
Vendor— 
Well now here’s one that ought to 
suit. 
Sit where the others sat. 


FirTH DREAM 
Any folk dance or exsthetic dance 
may be inserted here. A Dutch dance 
is entertaining. 
Vendor (walking up and down)— 
Yahoie, yahoie, who wants a dream? 
Come, come, who heeds my call? 
Sixth Child— 
Have you a dream about the moon? 
Vendor— 
The prettiest one of all. 


SIxtH DREAM 
There are several lovely moon songs 
which may used here. A little 
dramatization, introducing moon, stars, 
sandman, etc., with appropriate songs, 
works out well. 
Seventh Child— 
Have you a dream about Boy Scouts 
Out marching on a hike? 
Vendor— 
Yes, here’s a fine one, little friend, 
It’s just the kind boys like. 


SEVENTH DREAM 
A drill by boys in Boy Scout uni- 
form, or any form of scout activities, 
may be used in this dream. 
Eighth Child— 
I'd like a dream of witches, 
The truly fearsome kind, 
With pointed hats and big black 
cats— 
The little ones won’t mind. 


EIGHTH DREAM 
A witches’ dance is to be introduced 
here. 
Ninth Child— 
Can’t we have some more dancing? 
I’ve a silver penny, too. 
Vendor— 
Yes, here’s a dream of Italy— 
This surely will suit you. 


NINTH DREAM 
An Italian folk dance is given. 


Second Child— 
It’s getting dark—we’d better go; 
Come children, we must fly! 
We'll buy more dreams another 
day— : 
Good-by! 
Children (all waving hands) — 


Good-by! 
(Exit children.) 
Vendor— 
*Tis growing late, my dreams near 
gone; 
I must be getting hence. 
I'll seek the tavern o’er the way, 
And count my silver pence. 
(Slowly leaving stage.) 
Yahoie, yahoie, who wants a toy? 
A joy if you haven’t any. 
Who wants a dream, a golden dream? 
I'll sell for a silver penny. 
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Columbia’s Bouquet 
A Flower Day Exercise for Nine Pupils 
By Agnes Miller 


(This exercise requires no special costumes. 
The characters may wear paper symbols, as de- 
scribed below, mounted on crepe or tissue paper 
sashes of the colors noted. These are worn from 
the right shoulder to the left side of the waist. 
The various colors suggest the floral effect of 
the emblems in each State division.) 


CHARACTERS, SYMBOLS, AND SASH 
COLORS 
Columbia—Liberty cap, small U. S. 
shield pinned on left side—No sash. 
American School Child—No symbol— 

Class or school colors. 
There should be a large chair in the 
Puritan cap—Pink, lavender, violet, 


green. 

Middle Atlantic States—Trident— 

Pink, violet, white, yellow, black. 
The South—Sun—White and yellow. 
The Middle West—Sheaf of wheat— 

Rainbow. 

The Southwest—Cactus—Green, jyel- 
low, blue. 

Mountain States—Snow-capped moun- 
tain—Red, white and blue. 

Pacific Coast—Big Tree—Yellow, pink, 
purple. 

(The symbols should be cut in sil- 
houette, and pinned to the front of the 
sash. Each strip of the sash should 
be about an inch and a half wide. The 
National Geographic Magazine for 
June, 1917, has pictures of nearly all 
the State flowers. At the date of writ- 
ing, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Missouri, and Tennessee have made no 
choice of a State floral emblem.) 


THE DIALOGUE 


There should be a large chair in the 
center back of the platform, and at 
the right of this chair a small one. 

(Enter Columbia, left.) 
Columbia— 

April has brought again the happy 

date 

My children always love to celebrate, 

And when with them I join, this 

Flower Day, 

I pote make my costume fresh 

an 

What Giese shall I wear? What 

best would be 

To deck this great occasion fittingly? 

I wish my children could themselves 

all say 

What iw would like to have me 

wear to-day 
(Enter School Child, right.) 
School Child— 

—" the States have heard your 

call, 

And send their spokesmen to you, 

one and all. 

These are to tell the floral emblems 


fair 

Each State has chosen, so that you 
may wear 

The one you think most beautiful, 
and say 

Is worthiest to be worn on Flower 
Day. 

Columbia— 

Let all the spokesmen enter; Let 
them tell 

The beauties of the flowers they love 
so well. 

And you, my child, sit here beside 


me; you 
~— help me to determine what to 
0. 


(Columbia sits in large chair, 
School Child, rear. Enter spokes- 
man for New England.) 
New England— 

In old New England’s nosegay, flow- 
ers appear 

For spring and summer and for all 
the year. 

First in the spring, and in our 
hearts beside, 

The lovely Mayflower, Massachusetts’ 
pride! 

Connecticut drops mountain laurel 
showers, 

New Hampshire, fragrant purple 
lilac flowers. 

Vermont says: “Let my clovers red 
be thine!” 
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Two Flower Day Exercises 


And Maine: a cones and tassels 
from my e!” 

While wee Rhode Island brings her 
violets blue, 

And offers them, Columbia, to you! 
(New England spokesman stands 
left of Columbia. Enter Middle At- 
lantic spokesman.) 

Middle Atlantic— 

The Empire State sends you her 
queen, the rose. 

Royal the violet New Jersey shows, 

Rich is the crop peach blossoms pink 


foretell 

In Delaware, and West Virginia 
well 

May think her rhododenrons worth a 
prize. 


Maryland brings gold daisies with 
black eyes, 

Virginia lavishes her dogwood gay. 

Tell us! What nosegay can be richer, 


pray, 

Than this, bedewed by Mid-Atlantic 
spray? 
(Middle Atlantic spokesman stands 
right of School Child. Enter 
Southern spokesman.) 

The South— 

In the warm Southland’s golden sum- 
mer grows 

The pure white blossom of the 
Georgia rose. 

In Florida, white blooms the orange 
flower, 

And thick the white magnolia petals 
shower 

areata groves and gardens 
air, 

And in Louisiana’s balmy air. 

From Arkansas, pale apple blossoms 
glow, 

From Oklahoma, shining mistletoe, 

And round your heart let old Ken- 
tucky twine 

The tendrils of her flaming trumpet 
vine. 

a do North Carolina’s daisies 
no 

And golden Alabama’s goldenrod 

Completes our gift, a gift from 
hearts aglow, 

Warm as the sunshine is, pure as the 
snow! 
(Southern spokesman takes place 
at left of New England spokesman. 
Enter spokesman for Middle 
West.) 

Middle West— 

Surely the flower Columbia loves 
best 

Shines in the rainbow of the Middle 
West! 

’Tis Iowa’s and North Dakota’s rose, 

Or spicy pink of every shade that 
grows 

In Indiana’s gardens and her fields, 

The red carnation staunch Ohio 
yields, 
The orange sunflower from the Kan- 
sas plains. 
The goldenrod 
lanes, 

Or Michigan’s sweet apple blossoms, 
gay 

In their green leaves, a shining, 
bright array! 

Or can it be the violet blue, the joy 

Both of Wisconsin and of Illinois? 

Come, make a choice, Columbia! Or, 
if yo 

— to choose a flower of regal 
hue, 

For you the purple pasque-flower 
decks the sand 

Of South Dakota’s arid prairie- 
land, 

And Minnesota brings her orchid 


along Nebraska’s 


rare, 
Flower of the moccasin, for you to 
wear. 
(Middle West spokesman stands 
right, beside Middle Atlantic 
spokesman. 
Southwest— 
Flowers of the desert, come, your 
faces show! 
Come, thorny cactus from New Mex- 
ico, 
And bring with you the giant cactus 
grand 
That blooms in Arizona’s burning 
sand. 





Come, bright blue bonnet from the | 


Texas plain, 
Nevada’s sagebrush follows in your 


train. 

Come, tell Columbia your presence 
shows 

That for her, deserts blossom like the 
rose! 
(Southwest spokesman stands left, 
beside South. Enter spokesman 
for Mountain States. 

Mountain States— 

No States have yet flown the red, 
white and blue. 

That’s what the Mountain States 
alone can do! 


With rosy bitter root, Montana 
shares 

The hue of courage that Wyoming 
wears 


Where Indian paintbrush climbs to 
meet the sky. 

White are the fields where Utah’s 
lilies lie, 

And Idaho’s syringa, and a fine 

True blue is Colorado’s columbine! 
(Spokesman for Mountain States 
stands right, beside Middle West. 
Enter spokesman for Pacijic 
States.) 

Pacific States— 


| 
Wealth, beauty, | fruitfuiness, which | 


love you most? 


Nay, choose not—come to the Pacific | T 


coast, 

For hag are there, to gather without 
toll: 

The gold in California’s poppy-bow]l, 

The rhododendron’s beauty, pink as 
dawn, 

That decks ‘the mountain slopes of 
Washington, 

The grape of Oregon, that crowns 
them all, 

With gold spring flowers, and purple 
fruit in fall! 
(Spokesman for Pacific States 
stands left, beside Southwest.) 

Columbia— 

How bright the States in all their 
colors shine! 

I never knew before what wealth 
was mine! 

And now, to choose the flower to 
wear to-day: 

Come, Young America, which do you 
say? 

School Child— 

I say, dear Mother, that there is no 
choice! 

For each new flower but made my 
heart rejoice 

That you should have fresh beauty 
at your call. 

To please your children, you must 
wear them all! 


Columbia— 
Then I will make myself one vast 
bouquet, 
Of all the flowers presented here to- 
day, 
And on my heart I'll wear them ever- 


more,— 

These flowers from Maine to the 
Pacific shore, 

From Florida to Minnesota’s snow,— 

And Flower Day shall be known 
where’er I go. 

Where’er my starry flag shall be un- 
furled, 

Columbia’s bouquet shall charm the 
world! 


Our Flower Friends 
By Ella Stratton Colbo 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Tulips—White tarlatan under-dress. 
Four large red or yellow petals pointed 
at the bottom and gathered onto the 
high-waisted under-dress. Little red 
or yellow shoulder caps for sleeves. 
Red paper or tarlatan cup-shaped hat 
tied with green strings. 

Snowdrop—White under-dress with 
four green petals dropping from high 
waistline. Cap of white and green 
petals formed from crepe paper. 

TIris—Pale lavender tarlatan kimono 
dress scalloped at the bottom. Long 

tals of same color from high waist- 
ine to bottom of skirt. Petals should 
be wired in the center and points 











turned back. Pointed collar of green. 
Short sleeves scalloped around edges. 
Scalloped lavender cap. 

Sweet Peas—Fluffy pink tarlatan 
dress (wired pink wings). Bonnet 
piece of pink crepe paper of double 
thickness, arranged to go over head i 
bonnet shape. Gather in back and sew 
onto round piece of tarlatan. Put two 
large pink petals on back so they will 
stand out, and cover back of these with 
three green crepe paper leaves. Tie 
under chin with green bows. 

Dandelion—Tight green suit. Cap 
made of strips of yellow crepe paper 
frilled onto round shape. 

Pink Rose—One-piece dress of pink 
cambric. Over this sew three ruffles of 
pink tarlatan, scalloping edges as rose 
petals. Green  petal-shaped collar. 
Bonnet of ruffles of pink crepe paper of 
different widths gathered at the center 
and tied with rosette of green tarlatan. 

Bluebells—Blue tarlatan costume, 
with skirt of pointed petals, and over- 
skirt of small green petals. Bluebell- 
shaped bonnet. 


THE DIALOGUE 


( Yh tld 
All our pr etty Flower Friends, 
Growi g alr to see— 
A garden n is the nicest place 


Where any child could be! 
uliDSs— 


We are the Tulip Folksies, 


In our gowns of gold and red; 
We were sorry for the garden, 
Lying brown and dead. 
Child— 
Did you wish to make it 
Look a bit more gay, 


And think a Tulip party 
Was the quickest way? 
Snowdrop— 





I am your friend Miss Snowdrop, 
Who is not afraid of snow. 
Cold weather doesn’t stop me, 
When J think it’s time to growl! 
Child ; 
There is not a Flower Friend 
Who comes the whole ye ar thre ugh, 


Who is braver or more welcome, 
Sweet Miss Snowdrop, than you. 
Iris— 
I am lovely apd hee 
All lavends and ] ice, 
But once I was a Blue-fia 
In a wild and Fenton place. 
Child— 
My brother calls you Fleur- 


Insists you are a foreign ae 
Looking loftily at me, 
Says it was from France you came! 


Child (ti irning to Sweet Peas)— 
If there are really fairies, 
Who live where flowers grow, 
I think the very nicest ones, 
Must live in Sweet Pea Row. 
Sweet Peas— 


Watch us spread our dainty wings, 
And fiutter in our places, 
And in frill ily Sweet Pea bonnets, 
Hide our Sweet Pea f 
Child— 
And I love you, Dandelion, 
Though you are the garden Tramp, 
And were not even planted here, 
You saucy yellow scamp! 
Dandelion— 
My hea = that shines like gold in 
gri 
Will soon be silver when you pass, 
And then the silver turn to gray, 
And some wild wind waft me away. 
Pink Rose— 
If you a Flower Folksie 
Could be for just a while, 
Would you like to wear your petals 
oe Mise Pink Rose’s style? 
Child— 


I'd like your clear complexion, 
In song and story told, 
But most of all I’d wish for, 
Pink Rose, your heart of gold. 
Bluebells— 
The angels made the Bluebells, 
From bits of Heaven’s own blue, 
To call the flowers to morning 
prayers, 
When evening rest is through. 
Child (to audience )— 
A pity ’tis that you and I, 
With our ears cannot hear 
The music that to Flower Folks 
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Must sound so sweet and clear! 
(To Flowers) 
I know a dreary hospital, 
With white beds all in rows, 
And in each one a little child, 
For whom no garden grows; 
So, Flower Friends, please come with 
me, 
The gayest growing here, 
And help me share with each sick 
child 
Our garden joy and cheer. 


Miss April’s Party 
By Mary E. Moore 
(Tune—“October’s Party’’) 


I 
Miss April gave a party, 
The flowers laughing came,— 
Violets, Daisies, Cowslips, 
And flow’rs by every name. 


II 
The sunshine spread a carpet 
Of green o’er all the land; 
Miss Shower played the music, 
And everything was grand. 
Ill 
The Violets came in purple, 
Daisies in white were dressed; 
The modest Misses Cowslip, 
In yellow looked their best. 
IV 
All bowed a happy greeting, 
To friends both far and near; 
It was a joyous meeting,— 
The springtime of the year. 


Then in the shade and sunshine, 

They laughed and bowed and played; 
Nobody left too early, 

For everybody stayed. 


VI 
Miss Shower played more softly,— 
They covered all the ground; 
The party had not ended, 
When May came tripping ’round. 


Rainy Day Song 
By Louise Heald 
The rainy days, umbrella days, 
Are coming very fast, 
When foolish people fume and fret 
For fear the rain may last. 


But you and I have lots of fun 
A-puddling in the rain, 

And when it goes, we say “Good-by!” 
And ‘“Won’t you come again?” 


The Pet Rabbit 
By Robert Ellice Mack 


I have a little Bunny with coat as soft 
as down, 

And nearly all of him is white, except 
one bit of brown. 

The first thing in the morning, when I 
get out of bed, 

I wonder if my Bunny’s safe within his 
little shed. 


The next thing that I doI dare say you 
have guessed,— 

ji go at once to see him, when I am 
washed and dressed. 

And every day I see him I like him 
more and more, 

And each day he is bigger than he was 
the day before. 


I feed him in the morning with bran 
and bits of bread, 

And every night I take some straw to 
make his little bed. 

What with carrot in the morning and 
turnip tops for tea, 

The happiest of bunnies I’m sure he 
ought to be. 


Then, when it’s nearly bedtime, I go 
down to his shed, 

And say, “Good night, you Bunny,” be- 
fore I go to bed. 

I think there’s only one thing would 
make me happy quite,— 

If I could take my Bunny dear with me 
to bed at night! 
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“Blue Bonnets” 


By Evantha Caldwell 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: If you live on the plains 
you have often seen the “blue bonnets” that 
bloom on Buffalo clover. To those of you who 
have never seen them, I should like to explain 
that they are the most perfect little bonnets 
you could imagine, and satin, too! ey are 
the exact size required to fit fairy heads. 

The fairy children begged one day 
Upon the clover field to play, 

Ere night the earth had bound. 

And mother fairies said they might 
Have this one frolic by daylight, 

As no one was around; 

But all must wear their bonnets lest 
Sun-freckles on their noses rest! 


And so they did. But very soon 

The sun went down, and just the moon 
Shone dim the meadow over. 

The fairy children right away 

Took off their bonnets, bright and gay, 
And hung them on the clover. 


When far, far down the moonlit dell 
Each mother took her silver bell 
And sweetly tinkled: on it, 
The fairy children one and all 
Fast scampered homeward at the call, 
But each forgot his bonnet! 


And lo, the clover field next day 

Was in most beautiful array— 
All bright with dew; 

From one end to the other hung, 

And in the morning breezes swung, 
Their bonnets blue! 


Spring and Autumn 
By Gladys Talbott 


Heigh, ho! for the waking time! 
Homing geese in wav’ring line, 

Robins whistle, bluebirds trill, 

Glad in the laugh of sun-freed rill; 
Morning fields of frosty white 

Give place to greening plains ere night; 
Bursting buds on every tree, 

Every morn a jubilee 

Of tangled song. From myriad throats 
Come mating calls in tenderest notes. 
Life and love in blissful rhyme— 
Heigh, ho! for the waking time! 


Sing low, for the resting time! 
Gold-red sun, frosty rime, 

Opal sky and sun-warm haze, 
Glimmering light of dreaming days, 
Rustling breath of falling leaves, 
Hazy light on golden sheaves; 

Sleepy murmur of the stream 
Where, red and gold, the maples dream, 
Fluttering wings of southing birds, 
Peace—too still, too deep for words. 
Low winds croon a vesper chime— 
Sing low, for the resting time! 


Old Mother Moon 
By Lizzie DeArmond 
Old Mother Moon sails up and down— 
A shining ship has she, 
And never once has it upset 
Upon the blue sky sea. 


Bright little stars her children are, 
In silver boats they ride; 

Each anchored safe along her way 
Secure from wind and tide. 


Old Mother Moon has tiny beams 
She tumbles down in show’rs, 

To keep the old world full of light 
Through all the long night hours. 


Busy Letters 
: By Daisy M. Moore 
The letters have a lot to do, 
Particularly I and U! 


Of course they always strive to C 
How very useful they can B! 


And they R quite successful too, 
For each one watches for his Q! 


O, in the spelling lesson, G! 
They suit us children to a T! 


But best of all are U and I— 
I surely need not tell you Y! 





The Chickens 
By Clara J. Denton 
(A Finger Play) 


Five little chickens all around, (1) 

Five little chickens scratching on the 
ground. (2) 

Five little chickens, 
things, 

Now they see a hawk; run to mother’s 
wings. (1) 4 

Five little chickens covered up 


lively, downy 


so 


warm, (3) 

Safe from all things bad—hawk or cat 
or storm. 

Five little chickens, smart as they can 


e, (1 

Now away they hide, far from you and 
me. (4) 

Five little chickens, hear them, peep, 
peep, peep,— 

Night is coming on, they must go to 
sleep; (3) 

Peep, peep, peep, peep, peep, peep. (5) 


MorTIONS 

1. Hold up right hand, moving fin- 
gers a. 

2. Hold up left hand, scratching on 
palm with fingers of right hand. 

3. Put right fingers against left palm 
and cover closely with left hand. 

4. Put right hand behind back. 
i 5. Hold the folded hands close to 
ace. 


April 
By Carolyn Shaw Rice 


Beautiful Mrs. Violet Sky, 
Came into the room 
With an odor of bloom, 
But a great big tear in her eye,— 
And Pedagogue Calendar cried, “What 
now?” 
At sight of the frown on her brow. 
“I was bringing April to you,” said 


she, 
“The darling child was so happy and 
free, 
Skipping along, 
Singing her song, 
When March came by and grabbed off 
her hat 


And ran, and laughed when she cried | 


at that; 
And he rumpled her hair and spoiled 
her gown, ’ 
He’s the rudest, crudest fellow in 
town— 
I wouldn’t have him around,” she said; 
And Pedagogue Calendar shook his 
head ;— 
“Always up to just such capers, 
But he’s got his walking papers; 
No more tricks like that to fear 
While our winsome April’s here.” 
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Laughing Rain 
By Blaine C. Bigler 


Rain, rain, laughing rain, . 

Tapping on my window pane; 

How I love your pitter-patter 

And your laughter and your chatter 

As you make my window clatter— 

Tapping, tapping on the pane, 
Laughing rain! 


Rain, rain, laughing rain, 

How you beat on hill and plain! 

But I love to see you falling; 

Through the mist I hear you calling, 

Calling, calling, ever calling, 

As you fall on hill and plain, 
Laughing rain. 


Rain, rain, laughing rain, 

Singing, smiling down the lane; 

How I love to see you dripping, 

Dancing, glancing, lightly skipping 

O’er:the leaves and grasses tripping, 

Singing, winging down the lane, 
Laughing rain! 


April Fish! 
By Julia M. Martin 


The French are very polite, you know, 
~_ ed shocked it makes them 
ee 
To hear us cry out, “April fool!” 
They say, “Je vous donne un poisson 
d’Avril!” 
(Zhuh voo dunn uh pwahsone 
d’Avreel.) 


By that they mean, “ ’I'was nothing 


more 
Than an April fish I have given 
you!” 
They never cry out “April fool!” 
As we American children do. 


“T give you an April fish,” they say, 
And a glee as rich as ours they feel 
When jokes are played, and they cry 
out all, 
“An April fish!”—“Poisson d’Avril!” 


The Violet Children 
By Virginia Baker 


The Violet children have come again, 

Some in the meadow, and some in the 
lane; 

Some dressed in yellow, some dressed 
in white, 

Some dressed in blue gowns, a beauti- 
ful sight; 

Some hiding shyly deep down in the 
grass, 

Some looking saucily up as we pass, 

All of them welcome to you and to me, 

Wherever their dear little faces we see. 














schools containing all grades. 


patriotic occasions. 


older pupils. (192 Pages. ) 





CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 
Compiled by GRACE B, FAXON 


book that every teacher will find invaluable. 
variety of entertainment features for CLOSING DAY are provided. 
The material is classified for use in different groups of grades, and in 
It meets every need. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


MONG the special occasions covered are: ARBOR DAY, BIRD DAY, 
MAY DAY, MOTHER’S DAY, and PEACE DAY. 
choice selection of appropriate Recitations, Songs, Drills, Dances, Dia- 
logues, and Plays, besides entire Programs. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


EMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are. especially provided for in this 
collection, but much of the material is suitable for use on other 
Included are Recitations, 
Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays—for both younger and 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


A large number and 


(192 Pages.) 


This book includes a 
(192 Pages. ) 


Quotations, Verses for 
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The Phono-Song Course is presented in 
twenty-five double-disc records, prepared 
under the supervision of Miss Mabel E.- Bray, 
head of the Department of Music, State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton, New Jersey. The course 
provides musical training for children in the 
first four grades in school, or at home. 

There are six records for the First Grade, six 
for the Second Grade, six for the Third Grade, 
and seven for the Fourth Grade. 

These records include Rhythm RieeTone 
Games (Voice Training), Rote Songs, Type 


logical order. 


records play. 





Columbia School Grafonola 
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The songs in the Phono-Song Course, all sung 
by singers with the pure light soprano voices 
essentially suited to children’s singing, are so graded 
that each new step follows the last in natural and 


The books to accompany these records are pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, 
Mass., one book for each of the four grades. The 
publishers also issue a Manual for Teachers, giving 
a complete outline of the course, and detailed 
direction for teaching it. The music in the books 
is printed just as the songs are recorded, so 
that the teacher and pupils can follow as the 
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PHONO-SONG COURSE “j- 


MABEL E BRAY 


BOOK I 
fr 





‘ith the Phono-Song Course Records 
Children Learn to Sing 


(or Study) Songs, Sight-Reading Songs, Two- 
part Songs, and Music Appreciation. They 
are intended to supplement the work of the 
music supervisor, by supplying in this form 
what*the teacher may not be able to do, and 
to provide a systematic and interesting course 
for schools having no music supervision. 

In this course children will learn, first, 160 
good songs; second, how to “‘place’’ their 
voices; third, to recognize and classify 
rhythm; fourth, the themes of some of the 
best music. 












Teachers who are unable to secure 
school records locally may send orders direct 
to the Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York Ctzy. 








COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
| New York City 


i Please send me the following literature: 


A free pamphlet describing the Phono-Song Course (Check subject desired.) 
will be sent upon request ioc Acngeenineis QO 


Children’s Record List 0 
Musical Measurement Manual (3) 


with Pushmobile EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Educational Record Catalog () 
Doors fitted with lock and key. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY RA ARdsah Sasicseorennsnsnnsnidinnsness 
red apron crank, and turn New York City | POO MNscateedeehescocchetsoadsasatarsadeedaese 
Eater Oak “ Mahorsy- Canadian Factory: Toronto oles peedubiieeeas 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest 
personal reading or school use. 


of poems which they desire for 
this will be much appreciated, 
and therefore desirable poems. 


Over the Hill to the Poor-House 


Over the hill to the poor-house I’m 
trudgin’ my weary way— 

I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle 
gray— 

I, who am smart an’ chipper, for all the 
years I’ve told, 

As many another woman that’s only 
half as old. 


Over the hill to the poor-house—I can’t 
quite make it clear! 

Over the hill to the poor-house—it 
seems so horrid quecr! 

Many a step I’ve taken a-toiling to and 
fro, 

But this is a sort of journey I never 
thought to go. 


What is the use of heapin’ on me a pau- 
per’s shame? 

Am I lazy or crazy? Am I blind or 
lame? 

True, I am not so supple, nor yet so 
awful stout; 

But charity ain’t no favor, if one can 
live without. 


I am willin’ and anxious an’ ready any 
day 

To work for a decent livin’, an’ pay my 
honest way; 

For I can earn my victuals, an’ more 
too, I’ll be bound, 

If anybody only is willin’ to have me 
round, 


Once I was young an’ han’some—I was 
upon my soul— 

Once my cheeks was roses, my eyes as 
black as coal; 

And I can’t remember, in them days, of 
hearin’ people say, 

For any kind of a reason, that I was in 
their way. 


*Tain’t no use of boastin’, or talkin’ 
over-free, 

But many a house an’ home was open 
then to me; 

Many a han’some offer I had from like- 
ly men, 

And nobody ever hinted that I was a 
burden then. 


And when to John I was married, sure 
he was good and smart, 

But he and all the neighbors would own 
I done my part; 

For life was all before me, an’ I was 
young an’ strong, 

And I worked the best that I could in 
tryin’ to get along. 


And so we worked together: and life 
was hard, but gay, 

With now and then a baby for to cheer 
us on our way; 

Till we had half a dozen, an’ all growed 
clean an’ neat, 

An’ went to school like others, an’ had 
enough to eat. 


So we worked for the childr’n, and 
raised ’em every one, 

Worked for ’em summer and winter, 
just as we ought to ’ve done; 

Only, perhaps, we humored ’em, which 
some good folks condemn— 

But every couple’s childr’n’s a heap the 
best to them. 


Strange how much we think of our 
blessed little ones! 

I’d have died for my daughters, I’d 
have died for my sons; 

And God he made that rule of love; 
but when we’re old and gray, 

I’ve noticed it sometimes, somehow, 
fails to work the other way. 


Strange, another thing: when our boys 
an’ girls was grown, 

And when, exceptin’ Charley, they’d 
left us there alone; 
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When John he nearer an’ nearer come, 
an’ dearer seemed to be, 

The Lord of Hosts he come one day, an 
took him away from me. 


Still I was bound to struggle, an’ never 
to cringe or fall— 

Still I worked for Charley, for Charley 
was now my all; 

And Charley was pretty good to me, 
with scarce a word or frown, 

Till at last he went a-courtin’, and 
brought a wife from town. 


She was somewhat dressy, an’ hadn’t a 
pleasant smile— 

She was quite conceity, and carried a 
heap o’ style; 

But if ever I tried to be friends, I did 
with her, I know; 

But she was hard and vroud, an’ I 
couldn’t make it go. 


She had an edication, an’ that was good 
for her; 

But when she twitted me on mine, 
*twas carryin’ things too fur; 

An’ I told her once, ’fore company (an’ 
it almost made her sick), 

That I never swallowed a grammar, or 
eat a ’rithmetic. 


So ’twas only a few days before the 
thing was done— 

They was a family of themselves, and 
I another one; 

And a very little cottage one family 
will do, 

But I never have seen a house that was 
big enough for two. 


An’ I never could speak to suit her, 
never could please her eye, 

An’ it made me independent, an’ then 
I didn’t try; 

But I was terribly staggered, an’ felt 
it like a blow, 

When Charley turn’d agin me, an’ told 
me I could go. 


I went to live with Susan, but Susan’s 
house was small, 

And she was always a-hintin’ how snug 
it was for us all; 

And what with her husband’s sisters, 
and what with childr’n three, 

’Twas easy to discover that there 
wasn’t room for me. 


An’ then I went to Thomas, the oldest 
son I’ve got, 

For Thomas’s buildings ’d cover the 
half of an acre lot; 

But all the childr’n was on me—I 
couldn’t stand their sauce— 

And Thomas said I needn’t think I was 
comin’ there to boss. 


An’ then I wrote to Rebecca, my girl 
who lives out West, 

And to Isaac, not far from her—some 
twenty miles, at best; 

And one of ’em said ’twas too warm 
there for any one so old, 

And t’other had an opinion the climate 
was too cold. 


So they have shirked and slighted me, 
an’ shifted me about— 

So they have well-nigh soured me, an’ 
wore my old heart out; 

But still I’ve borne up pretty well, an’ 
wasn’t much put down, 

Till Charley went to the poor-master, 
an’ put me on the town. 


Over the hill to the poor-house—my 
childr’n dear, good-bye! 

Many a night I’ve watched you when 
only God was nigh; 

And God’ll judge between us; but I 
will always pray 

That you shall never suffer the half I 


do to-day. 
Will Carleton. 





Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 


“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 


“Not I,” said the cow, “Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do; 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 

But didn’t take your nest away. 
Not I,” said the cow, “‘Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” 


“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 


“Not I,” said the dog, “Bow-wow! 
I wouldn’t be so mean, anyhow! 

I gave the hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 

Not I,” said the dog, “Bow-wow! 
I’m not so mean, anyhow.” 


“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 


“Not I,” said the sheep, “oh, no! 

I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so. 

I gave the wool the nest to line, 

But the nest was none of mine. 

Baa! Baa!” said the sheep; “oh, no! 
I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so.” 


“Caw! Caw!” cried the crow; 
“I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird’s nest to-day?” 


“I would not rob a bird,” 
Said little Mary Green; 
“TI think I never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 


“It is very cruel, too,” 

Said little Alice Neal; 

“TI wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel?” 


A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed, 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast; 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He didn’t like to tell his name. 

Lydia Maria Child. 


Charge of the Light Brigade 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!” he said. 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldiers knew 
Some one ‘had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of death, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundercd: 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well: 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sab’ring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered: 





Plunged in the battery smoke, 

Right through the line they broke; 

Cossack and Russian 

Reeled from the saber-stroke, 
Shattered. and sundered. 

Then they rode back—but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them, 

Volleyed and thundred: 
Stormed at with shot and sheil, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 
_, Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
Oh, the wild charge they made! 
' All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 


Don’t Give Up 


If you’ve tried, and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 


Though young birds, in flying, fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger; 

And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 


Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her, 

She has risen again, and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 


If by easy work you beat, 
Who the more will prize you? 
Gaining victory from defeat, 
That’s the test that tries you. 
Cary. 


Good Night and Good Morning 


A fair little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing as long as hcr eyes could sce, 

—— her work, and folded it 
right, 

And said, “Dear work, good night, good 
night!” 


Such a number of rooks came over her 


ea 
Crying “Caw, caw,” on their way to 
ed: 
She said, as she watched their curious 


ight 
“Little black things, good night, good 
night! 


The horses neizhed, and the oxen lowed, 

The sheep’s “bleat, bleat” came over 
the road, 

And all seemed to say, with a quiet de- 


light, 
“Good little girl, good night, good 
night!” 


She did not say to the sun “Good night,” 

Tho’ she saw him there like a bail of 
light; 

For she knew he had God’s own time 
to keep 

All over the world, and never could 
sleep. 


The tall pink foxglove bowed his head, 

The violets curtseycd and went to bed; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favorite 
prayer. 


And, while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it 
was day; 

And all things said to the beautiful 


“Good morning, good morning, our work 
is begun!” 
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Miss Ethel M. Ewell of Windber, 
Pa., says of her T. C. U. policy: 
“Sometimes, when I just avert an 
accident, instead of being fright- 
ened to death at what the outcome 
would have been had the accident 
really occurred, I think, ‘Well, if it 
had happened, I at least would not 
find it necessary to go to the poor- 
house, for the T. C. U. is my ' 
friend.’ ” 
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Miss Mary E. Foster, director Vo- 
cation Bureau of the Omaha city 
schools, had a much stronger re- 
minder. “Enclosed is my cheque 
for my February premium. I almost 
forgot it until last night I slipped 
and fell. I bent my foot back under 
me in such a way that I could easily 
have broken my ankle. So I was re- 
minded of my T. C. U.” 


“A Foolish Virgin Comes Knocking at Your Door ” 


A Pennsylvania teacher writes: “A foolish virgin comes knocking at your door. 


Some time 


ago I wrote you for information and received full and plenty, but put off from day to day doing 
what I knew would be for my own good. Since then I have had two spells of grippe or flu and a 


twisted ankle. Now I am on the shelf again on account of sickness. 


three months. 


Have not been in school for 


“How soon after I get well may I enter the T. C. U.?” 


Why should any teacher take the chances that this “foolish virgin’? did when for less than five 


cents a day you can have T. C. U. Protection? 


A T.C.U. Policy Allays Worry. 


that Causes it. 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled 

by sickness or accident. (It pays for days—weeks— 
or months—whether your salary continues or not; for in- 
jury, for twelve months from date of disability; for sick- 
ness that confines you to the house, for six months.) This 
will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other 
bills which come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid 
unless attended by physician at least once a week. 


you will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you 
from your work. This will pay your board while you get 
well and strong. You will not have to overtax your 
strength by returning to work before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year. 


It Relieves the Anxiety 


See What it Will Do for You: 


HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20 per cent increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
in an established hospital. 


you will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 

tined, so that your salary is stopped. This insures 
your income. Regular policy pays for quarantine: after 
first week; special policy pays for one or more days of 
quarantine. 


you may receive the following instead of monthly in- 
demnity if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, aboveelbow - - - - - - - - = = = «= = $ 85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow - - - - - - = = = = = = = 50.00 
Broken Leg - - - - - = 2+ = = 5+ 2+ = = = = © = © 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap- - - - - - = = = = = = = © = «= = 15.00 
Broken Collar-bone - - - = - - = = = = = ++ +e - 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - - - - - - = - = = 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = 60.00 
Dislocated Knee - - - - - - = = = = = = © = w= = = 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not toexceed - - - - - - - 11.67 


[™ pays for accidental loss of 








This is When A 
T.C.U. Check Looks Good 


Miss Harriet R. Hawley, Superior, Wis. 
writes: “After an operation when one 
has that ‘When a feller needs a friend’ 
feeling, if he is fortunate enough to be a 
member of the T. C. U., along comes the 
‘friend’ in the shape of a check and a 
kindly letter and how the Gloom disap- 
pears! Therefore, my dear T. C. U., I 
wish to thank you for the help of your 
kindly letter.’ 


Miss Mary H. Moore, Nashville, Tenn., 
writes: “I cannot praise too highly the 
sympathetic treatment I have received 
from the T. C. U. When illness necessitat- 
ing an operation came upon me, the 
knowledge that I had a safe investment in 
the T. C. U. put my mind at ease and 
helped me to recover.” 











Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - - - - $ 2.09 A. B ‘eel “tian 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - - - - 5.00 Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
Removal of both Tonsils - - - - - - - 10.00 Bothhands = 1000.08 100.00 i F ILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - - - 15.00 Both eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 Thi Cc ° 
Appendicitis, Goitre, ean, Kidney, — — ones payed seree Ss Coupon for Information 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus - - - - - 25.00  Oneeye $33.00 33.33 500.00 cum cme cee cee ee ee ee we we we we oe ow = = 
ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS | 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill | 
When You Are Sick ? 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in | 
detail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of 


it. Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


627 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA | 


ee 


Free Information Coupon 


| To the T. C. U., 627 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee reer ee eeeeeeeeeee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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AN APRIL BLACKBOARD BORDER 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





April Chat 
By Nell R. Farmer 

HAT a_ glorious opportunity 

April offers to the teacher! A 

new world is unfolding. Teacher 

and pupil alike feel the new life pulsat- 

ing in all nature. Children do not walk 

to school these days,—they skip, they 

dance, they jump. As the little worm 

stretching itself in the warm sunshine 

after its long sleep seems to say, “My! 

but it is good to be alive,” so every liv- 
ing thing echoes the thought. 

Teacher and pupils are filled with 
eagerness to see the first flower; they 
seek the woods; they look for signs of 
returning life. At first, all appears 
brown, dark brown, olive-green brown 
-—with maybe a little ice here and 
there—but soon they see the daintiest 
of colors,—a pale-blue or pink-purple 
blossom. It is the hepatica, lifting up 
its delicate flowers with their faces to- 
ward the sun. 

Long ago in the fall this little plant 
developed its flower buds, so as to be 
ready to blossom early in the spring. 
After the leaves had fallen and the 
warm sunshine came through the 
branches of the trees, this little fore- 
handed plant put forth new leaves 
which furnished the food for the flow- 
er buds; then it wrapped its baby buds 
up cozily in the center of the plant and 
waited for the first warmth of spring. 
Now the little blossoms have unrolled 
their furry stems and stretched up out 
of the purple-brown leaves. 

How much joy these little early blos- 
soms give the children. They fill their 
little moist hands with flowers. As the 
days grow warmer, Mother Earth gives 
up more and more of her treasures. 
Leaf buds, flower buds, fern buds, all 
kinds of plant babies unfold and look 
forth upon the world. The trees 
stretch out their branches enticingly, 
and the woods and meadows call in al- 
luring voices to the children. With all 
this wealth of material at her com- 
mand, the teacher has an unlimited 
supply to draw from, while the children 
discover that Mother Nature is the 
most wonderful teacher in the world. 


Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Rose Johnson, 
Ada, Minn., F. D., No. 3, would like 
to correspond with pupils of any grade 





in other schools, especially those in 
Canada, South America, Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
grade pupils of Miss Minnie Looft, 
Bancroft, Iowa, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades 
in the territorial possessions of the 
United States. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Maude Worden, New 
Kingston, N. Y., would be glad to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same 
grades in Cuba, Alaska, or the North- 
western States. 

The eighth grade class of Miss Vera 
Edna Horton, Melrose, Fla., desire to 





correspond with other eighth grade 
classes in Canada, Alaska, the island 
possessions of the United States, or 
foreign schools. 


The pupils of Miss Anna E. Bonke, 
Box 51, R. 5, Wausau, Wis., wish to 
correspond with other pupils (Grades 
I to VIII) in the Eastern, Western and 
Southern States, also in Canada, 
Alaska, South America, Cuba, and the 
island possessions of the United States. 


The pupils of Miss Dorothy Wallace, 
Thendara, Herkimer County, N. Y., 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of fourth, fifth and sixth grades in 
the Western and Southern States; also 
with pupils in Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Letters 


Bird Books 

Children greatly enjoy individual 
bird books to use during the fall and 
spring months of the school year. I 
have found a way of making such books 
that are inexpensive but very useful. 
By sending three two-cent stamps to 
Church, Dwight and Co., 27 Cedar St., 
New York, you can obtain a complete 
set of cards called “Useful Birds of 
America.” There are thirty cards in 
colors, while on the back of each is a 
description of the bird’s habits, nest, 
eggs, etc. After receiving these cards 
my pupils took black construction pa- 
per and made themselves little albums 
on the order of postcard albums on sale 
in stores. Arranging the cards in this 
way made it easy to slip them 
out to read the description on the back. 
When they had finished their books they 
painted or colored a neat design on the 
front with the words, “American Bird 
Book.”—Mary Fow rr, Wisconsin. 


Arbor Day 

I like to observe Arbor Day by hav- 
ing all the children go to the Blue Riv- 
er, dig up a dozen or more small trees, 
either elm or ash, and bring them back 
to the school ground and plant them. 
After giving each tree the name of 
some famous man I appoint two or 


‘| more pupils to water and look after it. 


Then we go to the schoolhouse and have 
a hot lunch together. In the after- 
noon, we have a program consisting of 
appropriate songs and poems on trees 
and birds. The children take great in- 
terest in watching their trees grow.— 
ELLEN FLEMING, Nebraska. 


A Spring Border 

Our blackboard border last spring 
nearly eliminated absence and _ tardi- 
ness from our record, at a time of year 
when it is so very difficult not to loiter 
on the way to school, or perhaps even 
“play hookey.” 

One day a little girl brought in a 
tiny, tulip-shaped pasque flower (pul- 
satilla hirsutissima). I handed her 
some scissors and asked her to cut one 
from paper,—using just the ordinary 
white tablet paper. While she was do- 
ing this I measured off a space ten 
inches from the top of the blackboard 
across the entire board space of the 
room and marked the bottom edge of 
the border with a green double line. 
By the time I had done this a fairly 
good pattern of the flower was ready 
and we colored it with ordinary colored 
chalk. Since the vivid purple and 
green of the chalk left much to be de- 
sired in producing the effect of reality, 
the whole class put aside the reading 
lesson we had planned and discussed 
the blending and graying of colors. By 
pooling the knowledge of the class and 
trying many experiments with the 
chalk we were able at last to have the 
ore ge copied into the composition 

ooks: 
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The lion’s share is a matter of fitness, 


which is lost when he ceases to be strong. 


The Mimeograph holds first place in the world’s sales of 
duplicating devices, not alone because it is the speediest 
means of exactly duplicating all kinds of letters, forms, blanks, 
designs, etc., but because of the sturdiness of the policies which 
determine its construction, its sales and its service. A thoroughly 
efficient mechanism, sold at low cost and maintained at slight 
expense, its supremacy is a matter of outstanding fitness. No 
other office device we know of so multiplies man power and works 
more needful economies. You do not know the Mimeograph, or 
its possibilities, if you have not seen the new Mimeograph and the 
Dermatype stencil in operation. Our latest booklet “U-3” will give 
you all particulars. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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SPEND A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 


TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. They 

say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader 

in your relationship to the parents, and more apprecia- 
tive of the limited opportunity of the average child in his de- 
sire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year 
all tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the 
high cost of living have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why 
not you? 

ie seutes between the ages of 25 and 35, willing to learn, 
ambitious to make good, free to travel extensively, and have 
some normal school or college training, combined with teaching 
experience, we would like to tell you about this work of ours. 
It’s so different from school work that it offers complete rest 
and a profitable happy vacation. . 

Ninety-eight teachers were selected from eight hundred ap- 
plicants last summer and added to our regular organization. 
Twelve of the ninety-six earned over $1,000.00 each during the 
vacation period and the rest averaged a few cents more than 
$55.00 per week. Twenty-eight of the ninety-six were selected 
for permanent positions last fall. Eleven resigned their 
schools and returned to the work before January 1st this year, 
and over forty have already made plans to be with us again this 
summer, many of them making a year’s contract. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious 
young woman, actually interested in hard work and willing to 
spend the whole vacation with us. Good health is very essen- 
tial! 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your aze and any other information that will help make 
your application stand out from the mass. Remember that first 
preference will be given to those who can start earliest and 
work longest. ; ; 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with 
everything needed free of charge, take care of their railroad 
fare from their school location to their field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point throughout the 
summer. 

A regular weekly advance will be made to each teacher se- 
lected for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is 
getting started and learning the business, and give every one 
the opportunity to earn at Jeast $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and ending work. Ad- 
dress, Dept. AR., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















Teachers Come To Headquarters! 
Free Enrollment in All Offices 








We can place you with the LEAST EFFORT on your 
part in the LOCALITY YOU WANT and at the 
MAXIMUM SALARY. WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
FOR ENROLLMENT CARD and 


“THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS.” 
OUR TERRITORY U. S., ALASKA, HAWAII. 


OE ae 
ROCKY? TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NatT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO 


WM. RUFFER, A.M. anage 
W. S. FRY, B.S. - - - Assistant Manager 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant M: 

and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


OTHER OFFICES 
PORTLAND, OREGON. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
N. W. Bank Bldg. Lumber Exchange. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF CHICAGO. 
Chamber of Commerce, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY: 
Please send me enrollment card and “THE ROAD 
TO GOOD POSITIONS.” 


WE 
RECOMMEND 
ONLY 
WHEN 
REQUESTED 
BY 
THE 
EMPLOYER 











LARGEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE WEST 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from page 60 


Co.ors. 
There are only three colors in the 
world from which all the others are 
made. The three primary colors are 
red, yellow, and blue. 
Red plus yellow makes orange. 
Red plus blue makes purple. 
Yellow plus blue makes green. 
Orange, purple, and green are the 
secondary colors. To gray any pri- 
mary color use the secondary color 
that has in it none of the primary 
color you wish to gray. Therefore 
to, gray red, use green; or to gray 
green, use red. To gray blue, use 
orange. To gray yellow, use purple. 

This lesson was so effective that 
throughout the remainder of the term 
I never had to assist in the coloring of 
the flowers. After this lesson the little 
girl covered the vivid purple flower 
with a lizht coating of yellow, and the 
vivid — with red, and was pleased 
to find that she could obtain the exact 
colors of the flower. Then we pasted 
the lone little blossom in the border. 

The next day _ several children 
brought in stemless dandelions and I 
let each child who brought a flower 
copy it and paste it where he liked on 
the border. Even thus early in the 
game the children began to watch for 
the inaccuracies in one another’s cut- 
ting. Day by day the variety of flow- 
ers increased until the thirty feet of 
border had blossoms of every shapc 
and hue, and thirty-five different flow- 
ers were rcepresentcd. 

The work was done entirely in the 
fifteen minutes before the tardy bell, 
and in order to kecp space frcm becom- 
ing too crowded each child was allowed 
to rt up only one flower each day 
and that one only if he had actually 
brought a flower to work from. After 
the blossoms had been copicd they were 
put in a bouquet on my desk. 

I began to wondcr just how long we 

should be able to keep up the interest 
by finding new flowers. But one day 
the small boy who had brought tae first 
dandelion walked up and tore it down, 
substituting taller foliage and a 
fringed white circle to represent the ma- 
tured seeds. Of course the other chil- 
dren noted what he had done and a new 
enthusiasm seized them,—this time for 
seeds, 
_ Day by day the pupils grew in skill 
in cutting and in observation until 
some of the plants were marvelously ac- 
curate, and the arguments as to size, 
shape, color, and favorite environment 
of the plants created more “live lan- 
guage” lessons than we had been able to 
accomplish in all the months before 
this, while the search on the hills for 
new flowers led to the discovery of 
many nature secrets and the observa- 
tion of many beautiful sunsets, 

Sometimes flowers wcre taken down 
entirely and new ones took their places, 
but until the last session of school there 
was never a day when some change did 
not appear on this, the most attractive 
border that we ever made.—FRANCE 
RUSSEL, Montana. 


A School Garden 


Last year, in my school not far from 
the city of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, we had 
a_ splendid garden. Having a large 
playground on which there were no 
shade trees, I decided to utilize the ex- 
tra space and the sunlight. A farmer 
plowing his own field adjoining the 
school property, was glad to plow the 
land for us. One corner of the yard 
was selected, so that the garden would 
not interfere in any way with the play- 
ground games. 

My pupils were willing and anxious 
to work. The older boys brought their 
spades and the younger children their 
rakes and soon the ground was ready 
for the seed. They took great delight 
in collecting the seed. Those who sent 
away for it had a practical exercise in 
letter writing. At the same time there 
was an opportunity for practical prob- 
lems in arithmetic. 

Each child received a share of the 
garden varying in size according to his 
age or the amount of seed he had to 
sow. The children were very proud of 
their straight rows and as soon as the 


small hetbed in the fall. 





plants peeped through the soil they 
weeded their respective plots diligently. 
In a short time we had fresh lettuce 
for our sandwiches, also radishes and 
onions. Our garden was not a very 
large one but there was some surplus 
which the children took pleasure in car- 
rying to their homes. 

Our work was all done during inter- 
missions and the children never com- 
plained about the time taken from play. 
They were learning to enjoy work in 
the open air and cultivating a love of 
nature which had not been evident 
previously. Parents became interested 
through the enthusiasm cf the children. 
Several of the pupils took a share in 
the garden work at home for the first 
time. 

Where it is possible, it is wise and 
profitakle to have the children build a 
In this the 
seed may be planted so much earlier 
that the school garden will be more of 
a success. Plants can be furnished to 
the parents, or in some localities they 
may easily be sold. In this way, if 
necessary to rent ground, funds would 
be obtained for this purpose. Interest 
would be increased if exhibits were 
given in the fall of vegetables raised at 
home or in the school garden. Con- 
tests of various kinds may also be con- 
ducted. 

In the spring when the school garden 
is growing, there is an opportunity to 
cultivate literary tastes. The children 
may study the nature poems of Lowell 
and Riley and the life and works of 
Burbank and others. Even the dullest 
child may become interested, as his 
brains and hands work together.— 
BLANCHE E. OsBoRNE, Iowa. 


Spelling and Reading Devices 


For those teachers who have pupils 
who dread the task of learning the 
definitions and use of words, I would 
suggest a little device that brings 
variety into the spelling lesson. 

In the assignment of the spelling Jes- 
son, tell the children to be able, for the 
next day’s lesson, to use every one of 
the ten words in a story. Then on the 
following day, instead of giving out the 
words and having sentences or defini- 
tions given, have the children write a 
story in which all of the ten words are 
used. 

In this way the child can be graded 
on the spelling of the words as well as 
on their use and meaning in a sentence, 
Very creditable results have been ob- 
tained from lessons of this kind in sixth 
and seventh grade classes —JERA WAR- 
NER, Louisiana. 


Playground Games 


I believe that a teacher should spend 
as much time as possible on the play- 
ground with the children. Every 
morning recess I get the children to- 
gether and teach them a new game or 
play an old one. The following are 
some of the games the children like. 

Steal Sticks. Choose sides and locate 
a base for each. Place six sticks (six 
children) on each base. <A touch cap- 
tures any player who is in the enemy’s 
territory unless he has touched or cap- 
tured one of the sticks on their base or 
one of his own side who has been 
caught and placed there. When caught 
a player becomes one of his enemy’s 
sticks until rescued. The game may 
end when one side has captured all the 
enemy’s sticks. 

Snake in the Grass. An eraser may 
be the snake. The pupils form a circle 
with one in the center who tries to 
catch the one holding the snake. If the 
eraser is dropped the center one tries 
to touch the one who is picking it up. 
Any player touched while holding the 
snake goes to the center as “it.” 

Siaty. The leader stands with his 
back to the schoolhouse and counts by 
tens to sixty, turning quickly on the 
word “sixty” and calling back to the 
base any player he has seen move. The 
object of the game is to go around ‘the 
house to base without being caught 
moving after the word “sixty.” The 
last one in is “it.” 2 

Snatch the Cap. The playeis chosen 
in equal groups stand in para'lel lines 
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Send Your Name 
Quick For 


OUR TEACHERS’ OFFER 


On a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 





I want to place a Sweet-Toned Williams 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the homes 
of teachers as samples of our finest work to 
help make other sales. Send coupon and I 
will mail my beautiful catalog and my 
Special Teachers’ Ofer of reduced price and 
let you select your own terms of payment 
without interest. You need not make any 
payments during vacation. 


Direct Buying Saves You Money 


Dealing direct with our factory saves you 
$100 on a piano and a ccrresponding amount 
on an organ and phonograph. Remember 
we kave no dealers or azcnts to pester you. 
Send for free cataloz, Special Teachers’ Of- 
fer and Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 


Williams School Organs 


Built to stand hard usage. Every school 
rcom should have a good piano, organ or 
phonograph. Send for free catalog with 
factory prices and easy terms. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 85, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


Ifyoumark Xinthe WILLIAMS PIANO 6 ORGAN CO. 
Square below 0 0 
tend. you Te at Dept. 85, 14 W. Washington St, Chicago 
‘Patriotic Songs Without obligating me, please 
re Hymns’’----a send free catalog, and your Special 
= ok of 70 good feachers’ Offer, also Teachers’ 
eats Co-operative Plan. 


I would like the Catalog about .....++ssessesees 
(Say which—Piano, P.ayer-siano, Phonozraph or Organ’ 


Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 
or 80, 


Names for Piano Catalogs 





NAMB.seccvcccccvesccccccccccccccecececocceceocooceeee 
Address ....cecccccccccssccccccccccevcvece Cocccccccces 
Name, .cccccccccccsccccccscccccece et eeeeeceeceresecees 
Address ..sceseeses Prrrrrrrririrr itt t tri t itty 
Name,.ecccees ‘ eee evcascce 
Address «. eevees 





Name cccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccocccosecccocccecs 


Address .ccccccccccccccccccccccetecccccccesccccecscces 











about fifty feet apart. On a stick half- 
way between the goals a cap is placed. 
At the word “Go” the player on the 
right of each line runs toward the cap. 
If one player gets the cap and returns 
to goal without being touched the op- 
ponent becomes his prisoner. If 
tagged, he comes the prisoner of the 
other side. In every case one or the 
other must become prisoner, the one 
tagged or the one who fails to get the 
cap or touch the one who has it. The 
side having the most prisoners wins. 
Players do not run straight for the cap, 
but get it by clever maneuvering.— 
ELTHA STOCKLEY, Wisconsin, 


Tardiness 


I found when the spring weather came 
that the tardy marks began to multiply. 
To combat this, I printed in colored 
chalk on the board the words “Boys” 
and “Girls.” I told the children that 
every morning they were on time each 
would receive a colored star. If some- 
one was late a star would be erased 
from that side (that is, if a boy were 
late, there would be one less star on 
the boys’ side). Great rivalry was 
aroused between the boys and the girls. 
At first I used red, white and blue stars 
and then made a flag, making the blue 
field first, and adding a stripe as it was 
carned, and erasing one each time any- 
one was tardy. Each side worked 
hard to get its flag completed first.— 
L. L. A., Michigan. 


Word or Number Review 
Some rainy day draw a huge umbrel- 
la on the board, held, if you like, by a 
stylish young lady, and represent the 
driving rain by words to be reviewed. 
Lach child who can give the words (or 
number combinations) may walk home, 
that is, have his name written under 
“Teacher’s Umbrella.” Children love to 
play “Teacher.” Let the child who can 
give the list correctly take the pointer 
and ke teacher for the next, etc. This 
exercise teaches the child something of 
poise and dignity before an audience, as 
well as his own lesson before him.— 

Mrs. J. H. BURCHARD, Oklahoma. 


Physical Training Conferences 


In New York State the teaching of 
physical training is now compulsory. 
All teachers whose schools are not pro- 
vided with a physical training teacher 
are required to attend the physical 
training conferences which are held at 
different places all over the state. This 
year they get extra pay for doing so, 
—ten cents a mile both ways and one 
dollar extra. These conferences are 
conducted by special teachers sent out 
by our Department of Education. Last 
year they were held every four weeks 
but this year about every six weeks. 
At these conferences we are not only 
given full directions for the exercises 
and games which are to be taught until 
the next meeting but we go through 
all the exercises, play the games, and 
do some teaching. 

This year we are having a Health 
Club in connection with our physical 
work. At each conference we are giv- 
en eight or nine questions to be an- 
swered by the pupils every morning. For 
some of the questions one credit is giv- 
en and for the others two. At the end 
of the year we are to give certificates 
to pupils earning one thousand or more 
credits. The questions cover abstin- 
ence from the use of tea and co‘fee, 
cleaning teeth twice daily, washing 
carefully before school, sleeping at least 
ten hours with open windows, having 
and using a handkerchief, not wearing 
rubbers or sweaters in school and pre- 
senting a neat appearance, the latter 
including neatness of finger nails, 
shoes, neckties, etc. Two credits are 
given each week for a bath, or four 
credits, if two baths are taken. 

In our school the Health Club has 
brought about quite a change. My lit- 
tle people are very proud of their cred- 
its and very carcful of their appear- 
ance.—A. M. RoBinson, New York. 





“Don’t choose the shady side of life 
and grumble because it is not brighter. 
If we cannot live so as to be happy, let 
us at least live so as to deserve hap- 
piness.” 
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Which of these two men 
has learned the secret of 
15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. 
you have read it you have no idea how much 1/5 minutes a day 


can mean in growth and success. 


ERE are two men, equally good- 
looking; equally well-dressed. 

You see such men at every so- 

cial gathering. One of them can talk 
of nothing beyond the mere day’s 
news. The other brings to every sub- 
ject a wealth of side light and illustra- 
tion that makes him listened to eagerly. 

He talks like a man who had traveled 
widely, though his only travels are a 
business man’s trips. He knows some- 
thing of history and biography, of the 
work of great scicntists, and the writ- 
ings of philosophers, poets, and dram- 
atists. 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the 
affairs of every day. How has he 
found time to acquire so rich a mental 
background? When there is such a 
multitude of books to read, how can 
any man be well-read? 

The answer to this man’s success— 
and to the success of thousands of men 
and women like him—is contained in 
a free book that you may have for the 
asking. In it is told the story of Dr. 
Eliot’s great discovery, which, as one 
man expressed it, “does for reading 
what the invention of the telegraph did 
for communication.” From his life- 
time of reading, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as President of Har- 
vard University, Dr. Eliot tells just 
what few books he chose for the most 
famous library in the world; why he 


Uniil 


Send for your copy now. 


chose them and how he has arranged 
them with notes and reading courses 
so that any man can get from them the 
essentials of a liberal education in even 
fifteen minutes a day. 

The booklet gives the plan, scope, 
and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Edacation 


Every well-informed man and wo- 
man should at least know something 
about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot 
Shelf “the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation,” how he has so arranged it that 
even “fifteen minutes a day”’ is enough, 
how in pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has pro- 
vided for you, you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, the broad view- 
point that every university strives to give, 


‘For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, “your little free book meant a big step for- 
ward, and it showed me besides the way toa vast 
new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of Norma! Instructor is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and entertain- 
ing little book. It is free, will be sent by mail, 
and involves no obligation of any sort. Merely 
clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for this FREE booklet that gives 


| Address 





Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


NEW YORK 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
| By mail absolutely free and without obligation, 


N.1, 4-21 


send me the little guidebook to the most famous 
books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 

| Shelf of Books, and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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For the Small School 
As Well as the Largest 


Instructor’s Portable Takle, No. 1312, 
for demorstrating Clectrical Apparatus. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture adapts itself ideally to the needs of | 
the small school, requiring perhaps only one or two desks, as well as it | 
— to the great university, and we have many satisfied users in both 
classes. 

We are particularly interested in hearing from Principals and _Teach- 
ers who feel the need of limited equipment for the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Zoology, Domestic Science and Art, Manual Train- 
ing, Electricity and Physiography. 

Our experience in helping thovsands of Instructors decide what to start 
with, and how to economically and efficiently increase their equipment, is 
at your disposal. 

For complete information address the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


paciric sates pivision, 100 Lincoln Street, CANADIAN SALES DIVISION, 


6th Floor Metropolitan Bldg. KEW AUN EE, WIS. 615 Yonge Street, 


Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Canada 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


KANSAS CITY ATLANTA ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
VER 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
DEN SPOKANE OKLAHOMA CITY 


COLUMBUS DALLAS 
LITTLE ROCK JACKSON 











Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine 7 yporium Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only small 
monthly payments while you are using it makesit yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter 

learn to operate the Underwood in one day 


Easy Payments Bargain Offer £a:14-m8.07\e 
Coupon pee Ay 


to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 


little each month in amounts so conven- 
, ; TYPEWRITER 
Seunwreuser é 2474 Shipman Bldg., Montrose 


iently small that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are paying, you wil! be 
offer now, 80 you can send d r 
for and be sure of getting and Kave Aves., Chicago 


envoying the use of and the profits from 
the machine. 
, 7 
10 Days’ Free Trial 
, b your Underwood at a big 4 Sena by coturn mall Easy Payment Borgata 
eng phytate A saving and on our easy 7 Cndecpepa Wide otsts on coher aad Gasset 
10 days’ free trial so that you can see for terms, obligate me to buy. 
Vocrretireisgrac fot pew tedevs 

action will not cost you @ single penny. ct now ay TTQINE ooo ccccvsccccccoccoccevecese eeceveces 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 4 Street or 

2474 Shipman Building, ,Monoseen¢., CHICAGO g @*”- 


“In Men’s Hearts” 
(Continued from page 48) 


They offer me fifty in town in one of 
the auto agencics, and more coming.” 
He looked at the Instructor with 
troubled eyes. “I do like it, but one has 
to think about the future.” 

The dining room was thinning fast. 
The Helping Tcacher spoke hurriedly: 
“If you leave them now thcy will prob- 
ably get some inexperienced girl, or 
some worn-out old woman; what will 
become of all your work?” 

“They'll gct along,” he answered 
quickly. “I am sorry about it, but my 
family think I ought to take this town 
job. They are a!l down on the teaching 
idea. No money in it. Seems queer, 
doesn’t it, that selling Buicks should be 
so much more worth while than teach- 
ing kids? That’s what the folks think. 
Anyway, I’m glad I did it.” He laid his 
hand shyly on the Helping Teacher’s 
arm: “Don’t lay it up against me, 
please!” 

She smiled, but her eyes followed him 
sadly as he passed out the door. 

“I suppose there is no hope now,” 
she said to the Instructor. 

“Was not that the mcment Foch or- 
dered the advance?” remarked the In- 
structor thoughtfully. 

TH4r afternoon the Instructor faced 

a large audience. She caught a 
glimpse of the boy in the distance as 
she spoke. For a while she talked 
fluently on her subject; then she 
paused, and her eyes searched the 
crowd before her. 

“I want to tcll you something else 
now,” she said; “something that is very 
close to my heart. I want to talk about 
teachers and teaching. I want to talk 
about ourselves, about you and me. I 
wonder how many of you this afternoon 
are secretly discouraged? How many 
feel that our profession is not worth 
while, that we count for too little in 
this world? How many think that we 
are poorly paid not only in money, but 
in public appreciation, in social stand- 
ing, in the prestige and comfort which 
come from honorable and highly re- 
munerative work? You may perhaps 
say to yourselves that the men and 
women of America do not really care 
about education or this would not be so. 

“Possibly you labor all day in over- 
crowded, unsanitary buildings. You 
may not have books enough for all the 
children you teach. You lack maps, 
pictures, proper equipment for the 
daily tasks. You live in shabby rooms, 
on meager salaries; and the future 
holds for you merely a pitiful pension. 
You see money spent lavishly by your 
community on banks and country clubs, 
on gorgeous hotels and apartment 
houses. Unconsciously you feel the 
world’s estimate of you and of the bus- 
iness you are engaged in. You are not 
so sure after all that the souls of chil- 
dren are as important as you have be- 
lieved them to be. You may wish you 
had chosen some other calling, in which 
money was more easily acquired and 
the future more certain. You, young 
men and women, are restless to-day. 
Perhaps you are hesitating as to your 
ultimate decision. Some of you are al- 
ready planning to leave the schoolroom 
for business, or nursing, or journalism, 
or some other occupation. Those of 
you who have been long in the profes- 
sion may be disheartened or secretly 
bitter at heart. 

“I know and understand these doubts 
and despondencies. I too have known 
them, but before you go may I tell you 
why I am less disturbed by these 
thoughts than formerly; why my cour- 
age is higher, my faith stronger? I 
have a friend, an old man who has been 
a teacher all his life, principal of a 
country high school. He is retired now 
and lives frugally and simply in a few 
rooms on a shabby street. Yet 
despite this narrow life he possesses a 
gay humor, a kind of royalty of spirit, a 
tolerance, a charity and a vision, which 
glorify the petty world in which he 
lives. I have often wondered at this 
and longed to question him as to the 
secret of this faith and power. Onc 
night recently I said to him what I 
have just said to you. He listened 
gxavely, then laid his hand on mine. 

“‘T understand it all, but you are 





wrong, my dear. Money pays only for 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 


6%5 ¢ 
/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


GeUNIVERSALBOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 
a'l at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, BLD.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 


Every young wife should know 
Whct every parent should know 











D for30daystrialonapproval.Your 


‘or ; 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes # 
of oe ya ¥ waaeery- \ 
ou buy at who!esale MN 
— ores prepaid, direct from maker. oF 
Months toPay scor"nancer W 


at once. Many boys and gizis eagty MN 


Tite NO MONEY. Simply wr 
Zod cycle Company 25220) 
also frecial\ Shh 
Cad rovinchieste ick 








LADIES ATTENTION! 


Write for Illustrated Circulars and Wholesale 
Factory-To-You Prices and see what you can 
save on Our Guaranteed Waterproof Household 
Aprons and Sanitary Specialties. 

“A Dollar Saved Is A Dollar Earned” 
GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 








Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 











tition, YARN 


(Tear Out, Fill In and Mail) 
HOME WOOLEN MILLS, Est. 1876 
236 W. Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Send me skeins of (mention goles) 
HOMEWOOL Yarn, guaranteed 100% American 
Grown Virgin Wool, at 5Cc per skein, $ en- 
osed. (Postage prepaid). Money back if not 
satisfied. I expect this to be the finest virgin wool 
arn for hand knitting socks, sweaters, caps, etc. 
ade in white, turquoise, scarlet, heather, maroon 
navy, oxford, black. 


My Name —< 








Add 


FROM MILL TO YOU 
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Be Wrong ? 


Not so very long ago, the Miessner was a piano seldom heard of. But to-day you 
would find it hard to discover a music instructor who is not either using this 
marvelous instrument or else is fully conversant with its incomparable qual- 
ities. 

In schools and colleges throughout the country there are over two thousand 
teachers of music who have unhesitatingly selected the Miessner as the one 
practical piano for musical instruction. Surely the judgment of America’s 
foremost musical instructors can be relied on. What greater tribute to the effi- 
ciency of this instrument could be given? 


Che MIESSNER 


** The Little Piano With the Big Tone ’’ 


Compact—light in weight—standing only 3 feet, 7 inches high, it is admirably 
adapted to classroom work. Low enough to permit the teacher to face every pupil 
in the room while. playing—allows full use of that vital element in teaching— 
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Can 2005 Music Instructors 


































10 Days’ Free Trial 
Reduced Price to Schools 


Try a Miessner in your own 
school for 10 days, free. 
Prove to yourself that you, 
too, can accomplish what 
others have done with a 
Miessner. At the end of 
10 days’ trial, the instru- 
ment may be returned if 
you are not satisfied—we 
pay the freight both ways. 
Mail the coupon today! Get 
complete details of our plan 










personality. 


The beauty and volume of the Miessner tone rivals that of a large upright or small 
Each note is produced rich, full and musical. 


grand piano. 
octaves—keys standard size. 


Its many advantages and conveniences—the economy afforded by its lower price to 


schools, result in orders from eminent educators everywhere. 


The Jackson 


Messner Pianos are also distributed by the Miessner-Jackson Co., 228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





° 124 Reed St., 
Piano Co., mui WAUvKkEE. Wis. 


Keyboard is full seven 


whereby this marvelous in- 


strument, with all its exclusive advantages, will cost 
you even less than an ordinary upright. 





ome Clip This Coupon and Mail Today 
The Jackson Piano Co., 124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details 
of your special 10-Day Trial Offer, and Special Price to 
Schools. No obligation. (NI4) 





A re-order of 50 pianos for 
Chicago, making the total 
number in that city 142. 














what is seen. It cannot pay for the un- 
seen, the secret things of the spirit. I 
once felt as you do, uncertain, discour- 
aged, unhappy. One night I decided I 
would give it all up. I would resign 
the thankless job of a teacher and try 
my fortune in some other field. I had 
taught many years but I was weary of 
the struggle. I was sitting at my desk 
in the old schoolroom and the night was 
coming on. Perhaps I fell asleep, per- 
haps I was awake; I am not sure. The 
Lord may know. He was a Teacher too, 
you remember. Suddenly the silent 
room was filled with people. They 
poured in, great numbers of them— 
men and women crowded around me. 
At first I did not know them, then I 
saw they were the boys and girls whom 
I had taught. There they were,—some 
dead, some living. They passed in a 
great procession through the room, 
their faces turned toward me. Some 
only smiled; others spoke as_ they 
passed. They said strange words: 
“You taught me courage.” “You gave 
me my love of poetry and the out- 
of-doors.” “You gave me the faith to 
preach the truth as I see it.” “I com- 
mand men because you made me be- 
lieve in myself.” One whispered, “I 
remembered you my first night in the 
trenches; you helped me bear it.” (I 
knew that he was dead in France.) “I 
am a better mother to my children be- 
cause of you,” a sweet-faced woman 
said.’ He paused and his voice trem- 
bled. ‘I cannot tell you all they said 
to me. It is too sacred, too blessed. I 
did not deserve it. But when they had 
all passed out, like the Apostle of old I 
thanked God and took courage. I know 
now that the best work we do in this 
world is never paid for in money or 
power or fame. It lives in men’s 
hearts, therefore we do not see it. One 
can be paid for making a new washing 
machine, or a new dress, or even a new 
book; but how pay for creating a hu- 
man soul?’?” The Instructor paused. 

“Ever since that night I have won- 
dered whether we did not think too 
much about our salaries and our posi- 


It is such a big business these | 
days. The whole future of America| 
lies in our hands. It is not parties, 
nor presidents, not churches nor social 
service surveys which will save Ameri- | 
ca from the enemies that threaten her; 
but we,—we school-teachers. We peo- 
ple in this room. We fighters of ig- 
norance, selfishness and hate. We who 
are always on the firing line—makers 
of the State. If we think proudly but 
humbly of the greatness of our job, we 
may forget its market price. The men 
who led the way through the bloody 
mazes of the Argonne received thirty 
dollars a month, yet we count them 
heroes. Shall we be less courageous 
than they? Not quitters, but leaders, 
steadfast in the faith. We will not fail 
the little children of America who are 
stretching out their hands to us.” 


A moment or two of silence, a little 

applause, and the audience surged 
toward the door The Instructor stood 
beside the desk. She felt the curious 
sick reaction that invariably follows 
an emotional appeal. Then she looked 
up to meet a group of women who sur- 
rounded her: 

“Thank you for what you have said.” 

“It was so inspiring!” 

“So lovely!” 

“T know we are not properly appreci- 
ated, but now that women have the 
vote—” 

A stout man, with a humorous 
twinkle in his friendly eyes, rolled 
through the crowd. He grasped her 
hand. “Good stuff, my dear woman, 
but sentiment never yet paid the gro- 
cery bill. We must advertise the pro- 
fession these days. Push salaries up. 
‘No pay, no teachers!’—that’s the slo- 
gan, I tell you.” He nodded indul- 
gently. 

She turned from them with a smile 
and slipped into the hurrying throng. 
Someone touched her timidly, and she 
looked into a woman’s tired face. 
There were tears in the eyes behind the 
heavy glasses. “I wanted to just say, 
God bless you!” she whispered. “I will 


gaged. 





tion in life and not enough about the 
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remember you every morning about 





















































Genuine foot comfort—Smart fashioned fit. 
Sold at Leading Stores—Booklet sent free 


BURSON KNITTING .CO. 


ye 





Shaped to fit without seams—not even across toe. Just like 
“hand knitting, with the smooth fineness of perfected machines. 



































Teachers Often 
Bear the Burden 


Teachers often bear the burden of recom- 
mending the installation of playground equip- 
ment—in those cases the knowledge that 
comes with years of experience in play- 
ground planning and the building of play- 
ground equipment is of utmost value. 


Medart Catalog “L”—A Text Book on 
Playground Planning 


Get this wonderful catalog—it contains the 
results gained during more than fifty years’ 
experience as builders of gymnasium appa- 
ratus for men and playground equipment for 
children. It is recognized everywhere as 
the complete authority on scientific play- 
ground planning and proper equipment. 


No matter what the size of your appro- 
priation— whether you contemplate a new 
installation or an extension—this catalog will 
be of great value to you, as it contains many 
suggestions that will make your selection 
easier and safer. 


Medart Engineering Service 


The MEDART Engineering Department is 
really an advisory board on playground 
installations. It is maintained for your bene- 
fit—and we extend you an invitation to avail 
yourself of this expert advice. No cost or 
obligation is entailed. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo, 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 








How To Have 
Beautiful 
Hands 


White, smooth, shapely, well-kept 
hands indicate refi t. Many 
defects may be concealed but thin, 
rough, coarse hands—never! To 
be genuinely attractive, you must 
have beautiful, expressive hands. 
Be proud of YOUR hands! Learn of 
wonderful new Korell Hand-Mould 
Method—how you may give your 
hands delightful, moulding treatment 
in the privacy of yourhome.Astonish- 
ing results! Send 4 cents in stamps 
for beautiful and instructiveBrochure. 
“‘Hands--and the Woman."’ 
Address 


Korell Laboratories, B-8, So. Amboy, N., J. 


$4 or $5 witBty 
A Standard, Guaranteed 

















mm With Every Modern Writing Convenience 
= Write Today For Mustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
(Harry A. Smith)382—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, Ill, 


ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PL AYS How to Stage them, Di: Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, FingerPlays, Motion & Pantomime, 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, ——S 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 
etc. For all ages and occasions. § fall of for teach- 


Large ca Free. Every | ers » pages 
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HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
or an 
to Gray and Faded Hair 
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A Dollar Book of Poems 
for Only 25 Cents 


Think of a book of poems that has Kipling, Longfellow, Shakes 
peare, Byron, Tennyson, Eugene Field, and hosts of other such 
representative poets in one book—which sells for only 25 cents. 


101 Famous Poems 


is a book in handy pocket size, that is remarkable for its choice 


nine o’clock. It will help me through 
the day.” 

But it was in the outer corridor that 
she met the boy. He was talking 
earnestly to the Helping Teacher. The 
Instructor moved toward them. The 
boy raised his head and _ looked 
straight at her, then he held out his 
hand. “I have promised to stay on un- 
til June and wrestle with my Poles,” he 
said softly. “I’ll risk the future for 
a while, anyway.—Didn’t want you to 
be calling me a ‘quitter,’’, he added 
with a grin. 

Later the Helping Teacher stood on 
the station platform, watching as the 
train, which bore away the Instructor, 
disappeared in the soft evening shad- 
ows. To herself she said gaily: “And 
some folks think county institutes do 
not pay!” 


Where the Chewinks Nested 
(Continued from page 384) 


till Charlie and Cherry were thankful 
for the shelter of the sumac bush. It 
was still raining that night when 
Cherry slept for the first time in the 
nest, while Charlie huddled in the 
grasses just outside. In the middle of 
the night, Cherry was awakened by 
Charlie’s terrified chirp, “Chewink, che- 
wink! Wake up, Cherry! The brook’s 


are drowning!” 

The little brook had indeed become 
a raging torrent, overflowing its banks 
and creeping up around the foot of 
the sumac bush. Cold, wet and scared, 
Charlie and Cherry fluttered out of 
the nest just in time to escape the 
rising flood. From the branch of an 
elm in the dim morning light, they saw 
their beloved nest swept away by the 
swift waters, and they cheeped sor- 
rowfully to each other. 

“Well, anyway, there weren’t any 
eggs in it, Charlie, as there were in 
the redwing blackbirds’ nest!” said 
hopeful Cherry, comfortingly. 

As day dawned and the rain be- 
came a drizzle, they left the woods, 
where most of the ground was under 
water, and went into the near-by or- 
chard to scratch for worms for break- 
fast. Here Old Man Sparrow spied 
them and bustled up with a mighty 
wagging of his tail, chuckling: “So 
you lost your nest last night, did you? 
Maybe you’ll listen to me next time 
and build higher up!” 

By this time, Charlie and Cherry 
were humble enough to be _ good- 
natured about it, though they still felt 
sad over the loss of their nest. After 
breakfast, however, their spirits rose 
and they began to plan a new nest as 
eagerly as they had planned the old. 
During the day, the waters went down 
in the woods and the bushes dried out 
a little, so afternoon found the 
chewinks hard at work. 

Coming home from school, Tim and 
Nan stopped to watch the pair lugging 
grass, leaves and grapevine bark to a 
big elderberry bush on the edge of the 
wood, high above the flooded brook. 

“Look, Tim!” cried the little girl. 
“Our chewinks are building their new 
nest right in the middle of that elder- 
berry bush where we often play hide 
and seek! They aren’t going to take 
any more chances with a nest on the 
ground. Aren’t they the cleverest 
things?” 


“U. S. S. G.” in Seattle Schools 


(Continued from page 22) 


of the garden instructors take their va- 
cation during the winter months, yet 
the work is continued throughout the 
year by correlating the garden course 
with the regular studies. This is ac- 
complished through window-box gar- 
dening from the first to the fourth 
grades inclusive. For example, every 
first grade in the city has the hyacinth 
for its grade flower. The planting, 
care, and development of the bulbs are 
made valuable sources for lessons in 
science, language, history, legend, 
myth, song, and other forms of litera- 
ture. That this work may not in any 
way add another burden to the work of 
the regular teacher, outlines, definite in 
aim and full in subject matter, are pre- 





pared by the garden supervisor. 


turned into a river and all the woods. 
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completeness. Used every- 


where in schools because it so well meets 


the need for 
moderate price. 


a high class collection at a 
Has prose supplement and 


photo of each author. 

¢ 25C copy in any quantity, 
Price seaid: No free samples. 
Other Books. You Should Know About! 


Everyday Song Book (for beginners), 101 
Best Songs, Favorite Songs (Catholic). Write 


for samp 


es and prices. 


Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 








OTHERS HAVE DONE IT 


WHY NOT 


You know how many teachers utilize their vacation months enjoyably and 
with earnings of hundreds of dollars in educational sales work. You would 
do it too if you were sure of success. Come with us in spreading the mes- 


sage of the American Educator and we wi 
risk and expense. 


We will place you in an attractive location or pay your railroad fare to trav- 
el. We will grant you a higher monthly salary than you receive teaching. 


The work will broaden your outlook, rend 
or equip you for big attainment in perman 


We have'special opportunities for those already experienced. Write for 


full particulars, 


Ralph Durham Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


YOU? 


ll teach you success at our own 


ler you a more effective teacher, 
ent positions with us. . 











Best Entertainment Material 





Closing Day Exercises 
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the last day of school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to 
the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment De- 
partment of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interest- 
ing closing day program. There is nosimilar book on the market. The variety 
of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the 


Part I—June Yoices ; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 


Part l1I—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part VIlI—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


FOR USE IN ALL THE GRADES 
AND IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


t every teacher will want to own; in 
sable aid in planning a program for 


ous features, which, if desired, may be used inter- 
parts are real products of graduates. There are 
rograms. There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


and Home; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades 





° SELECTED FROM THE INSTRUCTOR 
Other P opular Titles ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages 35 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... .35 


Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lu 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 
Choice School Speaker. 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pa 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 p 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
\ Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound ; 
Little Plays and Exercises. Books I, II, and III. 192 pp. each .35 


128 pages .30 


192 pages 35 
192 pages .3D 
Schools. 120 pages.. .35 


cia M. Wiant. 48 pages. .30 
Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
128 pages .30 
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F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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“How! 
Did It’ 


_A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 
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Copy 
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ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned. from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote  school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“*Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“*How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘‘Help-One-Another Club” of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever NUMBER OF 
before was con- TOPICS TREATED 
tained in a volume School Management... 60 
ofits sizeand price. Arithmetic «..-..0.-..ee0e 39 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of “How 
Did It”’ is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 














The contents of “How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. 








The helps and de- Language...--..-...-...eeeee 61 
vicesin ‘Spelling’ Geography ------:..:++0s000 26 
alone — forty-eight Spelling «..---0::..00csseeeee 48 
of them — are well History ----.0.00.0...ceeeeeeeee 32 
worth the price of | Writing... . 9 
the book, Reading . 

“How I Did It” Hygiene ..........-..--. 


Decoration and Ar 


contains 220 pages Nature Study and 


printed in clear, 














Agriculture............... 35 
readable type on a Desnsetie Science........ 10 
goodgradeofpaper. | Manual Training......... 8 
Itis bound in limp | Music 20 
cloth covers and is | Games......::::sceseesees. . 37 
as well made in | Seat Work...........--.. 152 
every respect as Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
books sold at much Miscellaneous .............. 47 
higher prices. 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed”’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 


McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Order from Nearest Point. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


In the grammar grades the work of 
the outlines is supplemented by garden 
talks, which in the course of the win- 
ter become interesting garden insti- 
tutes. They are informal experience 
meetings, usually given outside of reg- 
ular school hours. Attendance is. not 
compulsory, yet the speaker always 
faces a crowded house, and frequently 
an overflow meeting has to be arranged. 
One instance will give an idea of the 
interest of the boys and girls in these 
talks. The Walla Walla School sched- 
uled an outside-of-school garden talk 
for eight o’clock one morning, and the 
speaker had the gratification and in- 
spiration of presenting his ideas to 
nearly three hundred children. 

As the season for planting ap- 


proaches, each gardener is provided | 


with leaflets giving definite instruc- 
tion on kinds of vegetables or flowers 


to plant, varieties recommended, plant- | 


ing dates, soils, depth to plant and 
minimum space between hills or rows. 
In following these instructions, the 
gardener has the assistance and criti- 
cism of the garden instructors at school 
and in his own home. If a gardener 
wishes to specialize, he receives a leaf- 
let covering his subject fully, from the 
choice and preparation of the soil until 
the gathering of the harvest. 

That the expense of the child’s gar- 
den may be kept at a minimum, ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
leading seed merchants of the city to 
furnish seeds at 30 per cent discount to 
all U. S. S. G. pupils who present in 
person a card properly filled out and 
signed by the garden supervisor. In 
the spring of 1920, when potatoes were 
selling retail at fifteen cents per 
pound, the garden department pur- 
chased 30,000 pounds of seed potatoes 
and sold them to the children at actual 
cost, which was ten cents per pound. 
From ten pounds of these seed potatoes 
one little girl raised 150 pounds. 

In their work the school gardeners 
are learning the true meaning of 
“thine” and “mine.” The home garden 
soon becomes both thine and mine, for 
the child who works it learns early in 
the game that if he adheres to the “my 
garden” attitude in spirit and letter 
there is no one to whom he can appeal 
to do his watering when he wants to 
take a few days’ vacation or go on a 
day’s hike. Interest in, sympathy for, 
generosity to, and unselfishness toward 
the family group become necessary. 
This produces the best of relations 
among its members and establishes 
habits beneficial to all concerned. 

And yet, in another sense, as the 
home garden is “mine” so the neigh- 
bor’s garden is “thine,” and the youth- 
ful agriculturist gains a wholesome 
respect for both it and its owner. Com- 
plaints of garden depredations by 
school children have become negligible 
in Seattle, and all because thousands 
of its junior citizens have demonstrated 
the value of a garden by actual labor. 

Then, too, the children have learned 
that among natural enemies of gardens 
what destroys “thine” will also destroy 
“mine,” and have therefore become will- 
ing helpers, often leaders in the destruc- 
tion of common garden enemies. They 
went out to get the tent caterpillar and 
returned with the quarry. A campaign is 
now under way for the extermination 
of the European earwig, and unless 
that pest takes passage for its home 
port before the garden army gets on 
its trail, the days of a host of these 
undesirable foreigners are numbered. 

The school gardeners have also 
learned the menace to their particular 
interests that lies hidden in heaps of 
refuse about their own lot or a neigh- 
bor’s. On their own lots there is no place 
for insect breeding, and when “Spade 
Up, Clean Up” week comes each spring, 
they do important civic duty by turn- 
ing out in force to help in the better- 
ment of the whole city. 

The Board of Education considers 
the school garden department of vital 
importance to the community. At the 
opening of a garden exhibit one of its 
members said in part: “I feel that 
this is a most excellent part of our 
school program. It teaches the pupils 
to investigate for themselves the laws 
of growth and cultivation. It is all cu- 
mulative in its effect. It brings to 
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LEARN 
DRESS DESIGNING 


Makes $85.00 in Two Months in Spare Times 


Erie, Pa., 
Nov, 9, 1920. 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN:— 

Before I go on, I want to say this much, I know from experience, 
that your course is the ideal one for the amateur dressmaker, who 
wants to become a real one. 

1 have two children and do my own house work. During my spare 
times, averaging about 3 or 4 hours a day, about 4 days a week I have 
been making dresses for my friends. 

I have sewed a lot for slender women, because I was sure of a fit- 
ting but have been afraid to attempt anything overa 36, Just two 
weeks after receiving the model patterns, which accompanied the 
first lessons of your course, a stout lady, size 44 bust, insisted that 
I design and make a velour suit dress for her. 

Using these patterns following your system, I made a model lin- 
ing, which fitted as nearly perfect as I have ever seer ything fit, 
so I proceeded to cut into the material costing eight d $a yard 

To meke a long story short, when the dress was hed, I had 
spent 25 hours on it, 6 of which were on the embroidery, done in two 
shades. I wanted to discourage her coming back, so I charged her 
twenty-five dollars. She was surprised and said she never expected 
it to be less than $35.00. 

Since taking this course, I have been charging one dollar per hour 
and have all the work I can do for several months. 

Following your instructions, last week, I designed and draped a 
black charmevse dress, trimmed in jet. Thanks to the instructions 
it was a beautiful thing and a perfect fit. 

Before enrolling with you, during spare times, | made $75.00 in 
four months; since enrolling I have made $85.0 in two months. 

Respectfully yours, 
STUDENT NO. 70885, 





















Any woman or girl, 15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
Designing and Making during spare moments at home 


IN 10 WEEKS. 


Expert Dress Designers earn from 


‘$50 to $200 a Week 


Hundreds of teachers through this course, now design and 
make their own gowns. They have three dresses for the 
money formerly paid for one. 


MANY START PARLORS {~~~ "= 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES / COUPON 


: Mail to 
Others make considerablemoney g pRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


during spare times. 4 Dept. J 858, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send coupon immediately for / Kindly send me absolutely free 
/ and without cost to me, book con- 


free sample lessons. f taining sample lessons in Dress 
Designing, Dress Making and 


YOU MUST ACT / Coat Making as taught in 10 weeks 
fascinating home study during spare 


TODAY. F. times. 
TOMORROW MAY 9@f Natme.......oocccccccceeceseeeee 
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How Pretty Teeth 


are ruined during sleep 


When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long do 
damage. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush 
does not remove it all. 


That film causes most tooth 
troubles. So millions find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains and makes 
the teeth look dingy. It is the basis 
of tartar, It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Few escape its damage. So dental 
science has for years been seeking 
a film combatant. 


New methods found 


Now ways have been found to 
fight film and film effects. Able 
authorities have proved them. The 
ways are combined ina dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. And millions 
of people every day enjoy its benefits. 


Watch it for ten days 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

It also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 





3 


10-Day Tube Free 4 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 540, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 





These five effects, attained twice 
daily, have brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by what you see and feel. 
Our book will tell the reasons. This 
is too important to neglect. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 

















by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Koowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
! Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Koowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
‘ Knowledge a Young Wife Shouldiave. 
Mustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should/mpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 pastp’d. 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write fer +‘Other People’s Opinions’ ’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEX OLOGY 
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BE WELL 


YOUNG 
STRONG’ + 


Free 
This University discovery refreshes, rejuvenates: 


ifrees impinged, irritated nerves; corrects contracted 


muscles, spine, ligaments; relieves congestion, improves 
circulation and body drainage. Increases body’s length, 
Doctors recommend it. No electricity, no discomfort; 
delightfully restful. Write now for interesting details, 


PANDICULATOR CO., 1572 Prospect Bidz.. Cleveland. 0. 
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the city child a close and valuable ac- 
quaintance with nature that could be 
obtained in no other way. In addi- 
tion to the educational value of the gar- 
den work and the value of establishing 
a closer bond between the school and 
the home, it is worth something to the 
community in dollars and cents. The 
budget of the garden department for 
the year will not exceed $20,000 and the 
actual value of the food produced by 
the school gardeners will approximate 
$300,000, while the value in training 
nearly 10,000 of its youths in a pleas- 
erey industrial pursuit is inestim- 
able. 


Writing Letters of Application 
(Continued from page 22) 


perience: the name of the locality 
where the teaching was done if the ap- 
plicant is an experienced teacher (if 
not experienced, applicant should make 
a statement to that effect), length of 
service in each place taught, kind of po- 
sition held, the kind of school—whether 
public, private or parochial. 

Following this should be a statement 
of activities the applicant can direct or 
supervise: drawing, sewing, physical 
training, athletics, playground work, 
dramatics, singing, pageantry, and the 
like. If the applicant has had special 
preparation along any of these lines, or 
has had experience in any of them it is 
well to say so. Such ability means 
much in the applicant’s favor. Next 
should be a statement as to the kind of 
certificate held by applicant and date 
when this certificate expires. In mak- 
ing application for a position in anoth- 
er state than that of residence, the ap- 
plicant should be particularly careful 
to determine whether she can be certifi- 
cated in that state. Failure to do so 
may cause delay and sometimes loss of 
position to applicant, besides a great 
amount of trouble to the board of edu- 
cation. The laws of certification of any 
given state can be had by writing the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of that state. 

The applicant should give from three 
to five references. These should be, 
where possible, the names of school ad- 
ministrators who can speak from first- 
hand knowledge of the applicant’s work 
as a teacher. Statements from such 
persons have more weight than those 
from any other source. All references 
should be kept up to date.e Recently a 
case came to my attention of a man 
who in making application for the prin- 
cipalship of a good-sized school gave as 
references the names of persons he had 
known seven to ten years ago, notwith- 
standing the fact that to my knowledge 
he had been teaching within the past 
two years. By making inquiries it was 
found that he had had trouble at the 
last two or three schools in which he 
had taught. Last of all the applicant 
should write a short and pleasant clos- 
ing paragraph. 

To make this article more concrete I 
am appending a letter of application 
which seems to me to be in good form 
and which contains all the items of in- 
formation mentioned above. 

» Indiana 
March 25, 1921. 


Board of Education, 
» Wyoming. 
Gentlemen: 

Understanding that there are to be 
some vacancies in the teaching force of 
your grades I should like to be consid- 
ered an applicant for one of them, 
preferably the sixth grade. 

I am thirty-six years of age; am five 
feet, four inches in height, weigh 128 
pounds and enjoy the best of health. I 
am single, but have a younger sister 
who depends upon me to help her 
through normal school. 

I attended the , Indiana, 
High School for four years, being grad- 
uated in 19—; the Marion, Indiana, 
Normal College for one year; and the 
Indiana State Normal School for four 
years, being graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 19—. While in 
normal school I was particularly inter- 
ested in grade work of the kind for 
which I am making application. I was 
also interested in physical training and 
athletics for girls, and I played basket- 


ball. I took special instruction along |’ 
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Ohe 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


| BOOK I—For First Half of 


First Year 
BOOK II—For Second Half of 
First Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 


12 Cents per Copy 


HESE are the initial books of 

a new series of Primers and 

Readers, prepared upon an 
entirely new plan. The authors, 
both of whom are experts in teach- 
ing Reading, have prepared them 
to meet all the requirements of 
standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such 
compelling interest that all teach- 
ers of primary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. 


If used as a basal text, Books 
One and Two will furnish the nec- 
essary fundamentals for the first 
year’s work. If used as Supple- 
mentary Readers, they offer well 
graded and well adapted material 
to follow any system; and in either 
case, the second book being entirely 
new to the pupil his interest will be 
revived in a way not possible if the 
material were all in one volume. 


These ‘readers ‘are based on the 
Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
and action being adapted from well 
known rhymes and stories relating 
to child life and activities. The 
common idioms of a child’s conver- 
sation, also the easiest initial 
blends are developed, as well as 
common words that a first grade 
pupil should know, with such fre- 
quent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, 
by an accurately devised plan, the 
child is led from individual sen- 
tences through groupings of sen- 
tences to continuous reading. 


The series when complete will 
consist of eight books, two for each 
grade from the first to the fourth 
inclusive, carefully graded, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and embracing 
features of absorbing interest to 
the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that they are beauti- 
ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
and a love for reading. 

They are convenient, economical and 
sanitary in form, bound in paper of great 
strength and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils frequently at a minimum cost. It 
will be equally desirable either in free 
text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are 
passed on for further use, or in schools 
where the pupil purchases his own books. 

The price is 12c per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hun- 
dred, carriage prepaid. 


Send a Trial Order Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
McCCUNE BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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‘Baker’s Cocoa 
_ is especially good in the even- 
ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
its aroma most attractive, and 
it is conducive to restful sleep 
_ without being in any sense 
of the word, a narcotic. | 
~ Absolutely pure and whcele- 7 
- some. y 









Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


~ Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
4 Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

































Mail us 20e with any size film for development and 
! 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
The little matter ¢. 10 = will L wee you 
the a eight ks on tri The 
alr: — a is an i illustrated Tae. pub- 
the Nation’s Sy ang for all the 
thet prints all the ~~ of ~— world 
and tells the truth; 
out emptying the 
Will bring purse; it costs Washington has become 
but $1 a year. If] the World’s Capitaland 
like sitting in the inner 
council wich those who 
at = mold the world’s destiny. 
time or money, this is your means. 
| yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 
per which juts everything clearly, 
I strongly, briefly—here it is. Send 
{0c to show that you might oe C4 
on d the Pathfin 


20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
AY an independent home paper 
a Dime ml i ae 
year. This paper ‘fills “the bill” with- 
you want to keep] reading the Pathfinder is 
oll posted on what is 
going on in the 
H If you want a paper in your home 
ons which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
, and we w 


does not — us, 


robation volaht 
new friends. 


jut we are 


THE PATHFINDER, 1029 La Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


Instant BunionRelief 





Prove It At My Expense 








Ts 
claim Sohavethemost eucesssiul remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me sen ven ae treatment 
Free. I 


y and I have 
abeolte confidence! in it that § am go- 
FREE. It is « Lat J, yct cao 
home remedy which relieves you al 
most Loerie of the ores it removes. 
_ cause of and thus the 
ugl M deformity dissappecrs — all this 
while you are weari: 
than ever, Just send your name and ad- 
dress and Fa will be sent you. 
” prompt! in plain sealed envelope, Writenow 
Foot Remedy Co., 2207 Millard Ave., Dept. 19, Chicago 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


these lines of work, as well as special 
lessons in art, that I might use them 
in my teaching. 

I taught for two years in the rural 
schools of County, Indiana; 
for two years in the sixth grade of the 


school at , Indiana, and for 
the past three years at » South 
Dakota. 


I hold a Life State certificate in In- 
diana, and a similar certificate in South 
Dakota, and according to the laws of 
your state I should have no trouble in 
being certificated in Wyoming. 

I can direct playground work; can 
teach drawing, sewing, and _ basket 
weaving; and hold a special certificate 
in penmanship. 

For references I wish to offer the 
names of the following persons to whom 
you may write concerning my work: 


John H. Smith, Chairman of School 


Board, ——————, Indiana. 
Martin R. Jones, Superintendent of 
City Schoo!s, ——————-, Indiana. 


James B. Robinson, Chairman of 
School Board, —————, South Dakota. 

Miss Mary F. Jackson, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, —————_, 
South Dakota. 


I am enclosing testimonials of my 
work, a recent photograph of myself, 
and a self-addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. 

I understand that, according to your 
schedule, the salary offered is $1200. 
I wish to assure you that if elected to 
the position I will do all within my 
power to make my work a success. 
Trusting that I may have an early and 
a favorable reply, I am 

Yours very truly, 
(Miss) Mildred G. Martin. 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 
(Continued from page 50) 


ought to have been so in name, as she 
was in fact. The superintendent knew 
it. Miss Maybree knew it, everybody 
knew it. Yet, after eleven years, dur- 
ing which she had strengthened and 
broadened herself by several summers 
of university work, she was still doing 
departmental work in the grades, with 
a salary equalled or exceeded by other 
teachers of the county. 

People told her she was being im- 
posed upon; her mother had grown 
bitter and spiteful, and often made 
Miss Maybree sick at heart, for she 
was at last forced to admit to her- 
self that there was little to be gained 
from a material standpoint, and she 
had no assurance of any real profes- 
sional recompense. 

To-day, however, if you were to 
speak of this to Miss Maybree, her 
eyes would twinkle and a quiet smile 
would play about her lips, as she 
would ,tell you that it was then and 
there ,that she got her real profes- 
sional’ training. She is at the head 
of a big educational system now, with 
a salary which many men superinten- 
dents would welcome, and influence and 
power. 


A* Japanese Sand Table and 


Entertainment 
(Continued from page 26) 


The Tea Party 


Following the program we had a 
Japanese tea party. The girls of the 
class, wearing kimonos, with fans in 
their hair, moved gracefully among 
their mothers and their third grade 
friends and served iced tea, puffed rice 
with cream, and rice wafers. Tea and 
rice, two of the most important prod- 
ucts of Japan, thus found their way 
into the classroom. 

The Japanese sand-table background, 
the lanterns and parasols about the 
room, and the kimono-clad girls serving 
refreshments created a truly Japanese 
atmosphere. 





Teachers--Become Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


The United States Government needs Railway Mail 
Cee. Both men and women over seventeen are eli- 
See e. Women are to office positions in the 

ailway Mail Service. AR a] are held every- 
where en month. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. J273, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates, and places, and | - ze 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
le examin’ 
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And you'll understand 
the reason why Corona folds 














Send for free booklet 
Write today fora onge st 


our very interestin 

let “The Personal Writing 
Machine.” Ask for book- 
let No. 47. 


OU wouldn’t carry a camera open; nor a 

book, nor a traveling bag, nor a penknife. 
When you want to use them they're open, 
when you carry them they’re closed. 


Merely as a contribution to your convenience, 
Corona’s folding feature would be tremendously 
worth while. 


But there is another and more fundamental 
reason why that patented feature is of so much 
importance to teachers. 


In no other way could you have all of the ad- 
vantages of a normal, practical typewriter, with- 
out the weight and bulk of a‘‘standard”’ machine. 


Take the type-bar as a specific instance. It is 
the same length as the type-bar of “‘standard”’ 
machines; it travels through the same 90 degree 
arc. Hence the same speed as a bulky machine, 
and the same lightness of touch. 


Corona is the one typewriter that fills all of a 
teacher’s requirements. 


It does everything a heavy machine can do—yet 
it may be carried from room to room or from 
home to school as easy as a book! 


A brand-new Corona costs only $50 ($55 in easy 
payments). Go to the nearest Corona dealer 
or ask him to call. Examine Corona'carefully. 


Write on it. Lift it with one hand. Fold it and 
fit it in its neat case. Then you will understand 
why we say ‘‘Corona is the ideal typewriter for 
teachers.” 

There is a Corona dealer and Service Station 
somewhere near you. If you cannot find 
“Corona Typewriter Agency” in your telephone 
book, please write us. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


TRADE MARK 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc 
GROTON, N.Y. 





Fold it up—take it with you—typewrite anywhere. 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 








BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 








Rose Souvenir No. 15 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 





} 








School 








Violet Souvenir No. 20 | 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 








Ue 


AtClose of School | 








Elite Floral Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The custom of “remembering”’ pupils at close of school and on special 
occasions and holidays throughout the year is almost as old as our school 
system itself and is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 

Just what to give that will be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so 
expensive as to be a burden, is a perplexing problem to many teachers. 

That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them 
for their pupils each year, and we hear only words of praise for them. 

The Owen Souvenir Booklets are thoroughly high class in every par- 


ticular. Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality 








and personal appeal and their appropriateness all combine to make them (4 


the very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


_ Printed Especially for Each School 
We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, and when so ordered, 
your photograph or that of the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features 


that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and prized f 


for many years to come. 


In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best materials are used and the work- S 
manship is unsurpassed. We have been extensive producers of high grade color printing §f 
for a number of years and the same equipment and process required for this work is ap- & 


plied to the printing of our souvenirs. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at ciose of school six very 
handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: 
No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy No. 45 Liberty 
No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Fsoral No. 50 Victory 


These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 344x5%4 inches. Each sou- 
venir consists of a cover and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the 
names and the other information pertaining to the school. 

The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and 
attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine white bristol with pebbled sur- 
face. The designs appearing on them are beautifully reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of color- 
ing exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The lettering and photograph panels 
are stamped in gold. f 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two poems 
appropriate to the close of school are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a 


silk cord, 











With Photograph in Center With Photograph on 
,  Panei of Front Cover inside of Front Cover 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will be supplied with 
photograph of teacher or school building if desired. The photograph may be mounted 
either in the center panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in 
the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. The illustrations above 
show the two ways of mounting the photograph. . Be sure to state your preference when 


ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 35, 40, 45, 50 


We pay Postage on all ovr Souvenirs 


With Photograph: One dozen or less, Without Photograph: One dozen or 
$2.25. Additional ones ordered at less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
same time, 16 cts. each. dered at same time, 12 cts. each. 


Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of 
Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to close of school and apace in which may 
be written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and the 
name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per 
dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be 
supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 

Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us 
their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 


A Free Sample of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be 
= sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
write names of pupils, school ofiicers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which you may heppen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- 
trict, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on Them; where 
pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

When Photograph Siyle is Desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and 
have name and address of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original 
photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in 
registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Art Department, 








Close 
of School 


Daisy Souvenir No. 35 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


venir 











thy hues were born in Heaven, 
. ~— Drake 











~\nd the star spangled banner 
In triumph shall wave 

Oer the land of the free 

_ And the home of the brave. 

’ Francis Scalt Key 

Victory Souvenir No. 50 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 


BOOK I 
For Third Grade 


and Beginners 
in Language 


BOOK II 
For Fourth Grade 


BOOK IIl 
For Fifth Grade 


BOOK IV 
For Sixth Grade 


BOOK V 


For Seventh Grade 


BOOK VI 
For Eighth Grade 


12 CENTS PER COPY 


HE entire six volumes of our new 
series of Language and Composi- 
tion books are now in print. These 

books present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 

“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

Thereis a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are givenin language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. ’ 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8 Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 


11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 


12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

In this series of books the constructive 
work is actually appealing to children and 
ithas a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


e 
Inexpensive 

The uce of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and mposition”’ Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series qasily within the reach of every one. 
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Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA - 
Order from Nearest Point. : 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Waking Up a County 
(Continued from page 27) 


It follows, therefore, that adminis- 
trative work is of primary importance. 
The management and direction of the 
rural school system in Oconto County 
can be studied everywhere to advan- 
tage. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

The harmonious working of the su- 
perintendent and school board mem- 
bers is in evidence in letters of criti- 
cism to board members. This criticism 
is constructive, specific, and frequently 
commendatory. The superintendent 
never.fails to show her appreciation of 
the work of the board members, and 
likewise to advise them from the stand- 
point of the expert. 

For example, wouldn’t you be glad to 
comply with the expert’s suggestion if 
you received a criticism like the follow- 
ing: 

“GENTLEMEN : 

“I submit the following report of my visit to 
your school made the 10th day of April. I found 
forty-two present with an enrollment of fifty- 
four, and I find that you have had this good at- 
tendance all year. I do not wonder that the at- 
tendance has been good, when I see the many 
things that you have done to make your school 
the best possible one. I was especially pleased 
with the new walls and ceiling, their painting 
and the painting cf the woodwork; the shelf for 
the water jar, for the card catalogue and for 
the dictionary. The library was in a good con- 
dition, and the interior of the school left noth- 
ing to be desired. I took a picture of the in- 
terior, as I wanted to show other schools the 
arrangement for the water jar and the diction- 
ary shelf, 

“Then the exterior of the building and the 
yard have been put in such excellent condition 
since my last visit. I think I can safely say 
that your cement walks to the road and to the 
pump and the cement steps are the finest in 
the county, and I am exceedingly proud of them. 

“With the yard well graded, the good fence, 
and the excellent condition of the buildings,—I 
have only to suggest that you plant some trees.” 


All good specific information, like- 
wise a model of diplomacy. The super- 
intendent found that the members of 
this particular board were worthy of 
commendation and accordingly she 
showed her appreciation of their efforts. 
What board would not gladly plant 
trees in the school yard after receiving 
such a letter? Especially after they 
were told what trees to plant and how 
to transplant and care for them. 

The specific nature of Miss McDon- 
ald’s criticism is again illustrated in 
the following letter. Here we see the 
advice of the expert given in such a 
way that the ordinary individual will 
react favorably. commendatory 
paragraph preceded the following sug- 
gestions: 


“‘Now I should like to urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of buying new seats for next year. If 
you were to spend an hour in the room and watch 
the little children sitting in the uncomfortable 
seats you would not wonder that I urge this. 
For your convenience, in case you plan to put 
in the single seats, I have studied up the ques- 
tion of what sizes to get. 

“T find that you have two each of the follow- 
ing numbers: 

‘“‘Number 1, 2, 8, 4 and 5. Therefore, I would 
recommend the following: 

“Get ten number 5’s and two rears. This, with 
what you have, will make two rows and seat 
twelve. 

“Get ten number 4’s and two rears; seating 12. 

“Get twelve number 3’s and two rears; seat- 


ng 14, 

“Get twelve number 2’s and two rears; seat- 
ing 14, 

“Get five number 1’s and two rears; seating 7. 

“Making a total, with what you have, of fifty- 
nine. 

“Let me also urge upon you that if you buy 
single seats, you buy the best. I could take you 
to two or three schools in the county where 
there are single or double seats only one or two 
years old, loose, cracked and broken. There is 
a steel seat put out by the company at a 
reasonable rate and I am sure that other com- 
panies put out good ones, but I strongly advise 
you against buying seats of a company like 
who have no reputation to keep up. 

“I am very proud of the appearance of the 
school and school yard, and with new single 
seats installed it would be a school to which we 
could take inspectors with a feeling of satis- 
faction.” 








“GETTING ACTION” 

When adverse criticism is necessary, 
however, we find Miss McDonald giving 
it in a way to call for immediate action. 
However, it is all specific and informa- 
tive. The board members are told just 
what is wrong and how best to correct 
defects. From the following letter it is 
easy to see that this superintendent 
does not mince matters: 

“GENTLEMEN: 

“I submit the following report of my visit to 

your school the 26th day of April. I found 35 


presenta fair attendance. 
“Frankly, I was very much disappointed in 


,the general appearance of the building. The 


doors were broken, the floor was dirty and lit- 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Boys and girls brought up on the regular 
twice-a-day use of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush stand a much better chance of hav- 
ing sound and attractive teeth throughout 
life than those brought up on the ordinary 
flat type of tooth brush. 


The ordinary tooth brush can’t really clean the 
teeth, because it can’t reach all parts of them. 


The curved handle and the tufted bristles of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush make it easy to reach in 
between the teeth, behind them, and all around them. 


“A clean tooth never decays.” Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes are made in adult’s, youth’s, and child’s sizes, 
Always sold in the yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Boston, 294 Washington St. 

Buffalo, 1018 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Chicago, 64 West Adams St. 

Cincinnati, Traction Bldg. 

Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. 

Kansas City, 710 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 





Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown ‘in this clear, pine-and-balsam scented 
air. Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud tipped mountains 
and rugged foothills inviting exploration; wide valleys of woods 
and streams and wild flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; 
the restful relaxation of camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 


In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin Park— 
Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of 
Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki 
—Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, 
bathing, golf. A summer playground in the great out-of-doors. 


Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British Colum- 
bia, embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 
at any of the following addresses—Ask for Booklet H. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


eal fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game~country 
in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, ALBERTA 
and BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full information write G. T. Bell, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


National 
PELCED ES 


lls You! 


Minneapolis, 518 Second Avenue 
South 

New York, 1270 Broadway 

Pittsburgh, 805 Park Bldg. 

St. Louis, 305 Merchants Lacledo 
Bldg. 

San Francisco, 689 Market St. 

Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 











NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 4 
I wear them day and night. 

» They are perfectly comfort- 

j able. Noone sees them. Write} 

y me and I will tell you a true \ 

J story, how J got deaf and how 


make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | f 





1921 European Tour-$895 


Eleventh Conducted Tour 
VISITS: ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, and 
either RHINE COUNTRY or RIVIERE. 
Japan, China, Manila, Honolulu, $1650. Sept. 15 to Dec. 15, 

MARY E., FITZ GERALD, 
148 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 























shopping, theatres, and in the 


50 Single Rooms 
100 Single Rooms 
250 Double Rooms 
Single Rooms with Bath 
Double Rooms with Bath 





PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 


Subway entrance at door 


One of the best known hotels in the metropolis. Convenient to 


Less than 50 cents taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS: 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 
GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 


heart of the wholesale district. 


$4.00 per day and upward, 
$4.00 per day and upward. 
$5.00 per day and upward. 
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A Trip to Alaska 
(Continued from page 35) 


I’ll have to turn up my coat collar if 
we don’t soon get past.” 

“Never mind. Just suppose some 
time has passed and we are now going 
on board the White Pass railroad 
train to go to White Horse. After 
a ride through wild and romantic 
scenery we reach the little station of 
White Horse, on the great Yukon. 
Here we take the steamer up the 
Yukon to the Tanana River, and then 
on to Fairbanks. Do you know, they 
claim that some day Fairbanks will be 
the Chicago of Alaska?” ; 

“How big is it now?” 

“Oh, less than four thousand, but 
just wait till the new government rail- 
road is finished, then it will be a railroad 
center as well as a river-port. When 
that railroad is finished you can go from 
Seward, where it begins, to Fairbanks, 
then by the Tanana to the Yukon, and 
from there to almost any point in cen- 
tral Alaska. Congress has approved an 
appropriation of $35,000,000 for this 
undertaking. Part of the railroad is 
completed and the rest is being built.” 

“It must be a difficult job.” 

“It is. Father says one difficulty is 
the glacial clay which softens in the 
summer and swallows up the track un- 
less it is well ballasted. Then, at some 
places, the line goes through canyons 
where the engineers and surveyors 
have to swim the ice-cold water of 
glacial streams, and hang by ropes 
from precipices.” 

“Where is Seward? We didn’t stop 
there, did we?” 

“No—it is on Resurrection Bay.” 

“Why did they name it that?” 

“The Russians discovered it on an 
Easter Sunday.” 

“After that railroad is built Alaska 
will develop rapidly, won’t it?” 

“Oh yes. Just think of the gold and 
coal mines, lying there waiting for 
someone with money enough to work 
them! Then think of the seal and sal- 
mon fisheries. Besides, the whole val- 
ley of the Tanana could be made into a 
great farming country, raising cattle, 
grain, potatoes, and the small fruits 
and vegetables.” 

“Say, Paul, I have an idea. Let’s go 
to Alaska and get a ranch there.” 

“T’d rather go as a mining engineer. 
That’s the life for me. I’d like to try 
placer mining along Glacier Creek.” 

“Oh, mining is too uncertain for me. 
I’d rather make things grow.” 

“Well, then, you had better go to the 
Agricultural College that is being built 
near Fairbanks. It is in the fertile 
Tanana district and has over a thou- 
sand acres of land. They will have a 
beautiful campus covered with birch 
trees, and there is a fine view of Mt. 
McKinley in the distance. If. you want 
to farm in Alaska you will have to 
learn how because the seasons are so 
short, and the soil has to be thawed out 
first, by washing. It costs one hundred 
dollars an acre to clear land in Alaska.” 

“Anyhow, I’d like to live in a big 
country where there is plenty of fresh 
air, and lots of room to grow in.” 

“You’ll have all that if you ever go 
to Alaska. Now see, the lights are go- 
ing on, and we will have to start for 
home, and I have not told you about 
my taking kodak pictures by the mid- 
night sun—” 

“Better not tell me anything more! 
I wish I could pack up and start to- 
morrow.” 

“And I haven’t told you a thing about 
the dog-trains, nor about the Eskimos 
with their reindeer, nor the Indian 
tribes with their totem-poles—” 

“But won’t that new railroad do 
away with the dog-trains?” 

“Perhaps; except in the remote parts. 
But when I was there they used 
‘husky’ teams for all kinds of hauling. 
There is a rural mail-route from Nome 
to Valdez, by dog-train.” 

“I hope they’ll keep a few dogs for 
me to see when I go up there after my 
ranch.” 

“Well, good night, Carl. 


s Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ- 

@ In ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50, 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00, 


Writefor samples. _ 


Come over 








| N. Ott Engraving Co., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 1921 


Yellowstone Park 














T costs only two dollars more | 
to go through Yellowstone 
than it cost before the war. 
Railroad tickets to Yellowstone | 
offer unusually attractive reduc- 
tions to Gardiner, Mont., West Yellow- 
stone, Mont., or Cody, Wyo.,—the Park | 
rail gateways. The present camps tour | 
is a combination of the famous “Wylie | 
Way” and Shaw and Powell. Fora 
third of a century the camps method 
has been the sensibly priced and popu- 
lar Yellowstone tour—complete cost 
$45.00. It is not necessary to spend 
an extra cent. For booklet address : 


Yellowstone Park Camps Company 


Dept. A, LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 


























Travel This Summer 


Never has a Tourist Agency 
been in better position to give 
service at reasonable cost to the 
teacher and educator than are we 
for the Vacation period of 1921. 
Especially is this true for travel 


on this continent. 
Plan Your Trip Now 


TRAVELS 
CRUISES 
HOME 
ABROAD 
ANYWHERE 


PRICED 
TOURS 
EUROPE 
THE WEST 


A Trip to Alaska 


Read the article on Page 55. 
Other tours include Yellowstone 
and other National Parks, the 
East, or any foreign country. Tell 
us Your desires. Descriptive liter- 
ature free. Write or call 


The T. &S. Tours Company 


“‘Travel Architects”’ 
103 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 

















-—EUROPE— 


THE UTMOST IN MODERATE 
PRICED TOURS. COMPETENT 
LEADERSHIP. COMFORTABLE 
HOTEL AND TRAVELING AC- 
COMMODATIONS THROUGHOUT. 


VIA THE SOUTHERN ROUTE. 


Beacon Tours will enable you to see 
Europe in a leisurely manner, The 
worry of arrangement is ours. We 
offer you our seventy years experience. 


BEACON TOURS 


506 Fifth Ave. LittleBldg. Spreckles Blds. 
New York Boston San Francisco 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O, Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICE!.AND, INDIANA 


THIS GIRL IS A WONDER 


. Do you want more money than you ever pos- 
sessed? If so, learn to make nut and fruit bon- 
bons—the business will net you $90.00 to $300.00 
per month. You can work from your own home; 
all who sample your bonbons become regular cus- 
tomers. You start by investing less than $10.00 
for supplies. Mary Elizaheth started her candy 
kitchen with $5.00 and has made a fortune. Can- 
not you do likewise? I will tell you all about the 
business and help you start, so you can become 
independent. Now is the psychological time to 
make big money, as sugar is cheaper and fine bon- 
bons command phenomenal prices. Write to-day. 
Isabelle Inez, 395 Morewood Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


4 Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 



































Guaranteed Founiain Pen 
M4Kt. Gold Point; Iridum Tip; Lever Self-Filling 


Made of first quality Para Rubber, handsomely chased 
and finished, screw cap and riveted somes clip, A per- 
fect flow of ink; writes beautiful. Regular $2.50 value; 
our price $1.65. After trial, if not satisfied, }our money 
promptly refunded, Specify fine or medium point. 


SENECA SUPPLY CO., _—Dept.4. Oneonta, N. Y. 
ATTENTION! privcr. 120 w. toutn St. x. x. CITY. 


SAVE 254 to 604 


on slightly used 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


i Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
) Equal tonew. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalo; 
sting hundreds o: y ing b i n 
slightly used and new cameras and supplies. All 
y wf goods seld on 10 days’ Free Trial. Mone 
back if notsatisfied. You take no chances dealing with us. We 
have beenin the photographic business over 19 yrs. Write now. 


Central Camera Co., Dept. 294, 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


New “Prang Bulletin!” 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 
Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 
new “Prang Bulletin’? of Art Supplies. Profusely 
Illustrated. Do you know “‘Enamelac’’ and “‘Permo- 
dello”? THE PRANG COMPANY 

1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 80 Irving Pl., N.Y. 
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“WHY DONT YOU a 


WRITE THE WORDS 
\ FOR A SONG 


|| WELL HELP YOU ALONG 


By composing the music and pub- 
lishing same. Send poems to-day. 
E. K. LENOX CO. 

271 West 125thSt., New York 





soon. 
baskets and other souvenirs that I 
brought home with me. I can tell youa 
lot of queer things about the Thlinget 
Indians, too.” 

“I’ve about a thousand more ques- 
tions I want to ask, especially about 
that new railroad and the way they 
farm in Alaska.” 

“Go ahead and ask all you want to. I 
never get tired of talking about it. 
When you get your ranch into good 
working order you watch me come down 
from Nome with a bag full of gold- 
dust and buy you out!” 

“No, siree! When you come down 


got just enough to pay me for one ton 
of hay. Well. so long!” 





Waking Up a County 


(Continued from page 71) 


tered with paper, the water jar in one corner 
stood on a box and dripped on the floor. The 
boys’ outbuilding had no door. These all con- 
tribute to make what was, without exception, 
the most untidy school I visited this year. 

“On referring to my letter to you last year, I 
notice that I asked you to replace the front 
doors, arrange for scrubbing every month, get a 
dictionary stand, and tint the walls. At first I 
thought that none of these things had been 
done, but later found that you had built a wood- 
shed and replaced the front doors, though it was 
not evident now.*I learned that you made ar- 
rangements for scrubbing every month, but was 
surprised to find that the room was so dirty. 
However,‘ the stand for the water jar had not 
been made: nor.the boys’, outbuilding repaired, 
and ‘the. dictionary stand not purchased. e 
stand for the water jar should be made like the 
picture I have drawn, with a water pail below 
to catch the drippings. - 

“I signed your application for the special state 
aid last year, feeling that the things I asked for 
would be done, and I presume you have already 
received the $50.00. Your second application I 
shall not sign until after I visit you next fall 
(which I will try to do early) and have found 
your school in good condition. ~ 

“T think it would be well for the board to meet 
with the teacher at the schoolhouse and thor- 
oughly discuss this question; make arrange- 
ments for the building to be thoroughly cleaned ; 
then the teacher must co-operate to keep the 
building clean. I am sure that you will each 
agree with me in this. 

“TI shall be very glad to hear from you when 
you have talked over this matter together.” 


A second letter, written to the mem- 
bers of the same school board a few 
months after the first, shows that Miss 
McDonald got action: 

“GENTLEMEN: 


your school the 12th day of October: I was 
very much pleased to note the improvements 
you have made. The tinting of the walls, paint- 
ing of the woodwork, hcoks for the cups, all 
help to make the room look very much better. 
I was informed that a woodbox was made and 
a bench for the water jar, and that as soon as 
the paint was dry they were to be placed in the 
schoolhouse. The general appearance of the 


that both the teacher and you will co-operate to 
keep it so. The children can be encouraged to 
take a pride in having the building nice. The 
repairs in the boys’ outbuilding were satisfac- 
tory, and in fact the whole building was good. 
“I was very much pleased to note the good 
work the teacher and pupils are doing in agri- 
culture. I am glad that the boys are interested 
in corn racks for cutting and testing the. seed 
corn, and I hope that next year someone in your 
district will send some prize corn to the fair. 
have signed your application for state aid 
and forwarded it to the state department, and I 
wish to thank you for all you have done for the 
school.” 

The achievements of Miss McDonald 
are not beyond the realm of possibility 
for any rural school superintendent. 
To those with the vision to conceive an 
ideal of rural education applicable to 
their own districts, Miss McDonald has 
a definite message in the accomplish- 
ment of her work. She demonstrates 
what competent, businesslike adminis- 
tration can do. She believes in her 
work; she measures success by the ser- 
vice she can give her community, and 
she has adopted modern methods of 
business management. 














One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 


seeeaiy organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 
ummer, 


our regular sales organization and are paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


hie Dept. A, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. p 
LLL OOOO 





Work is of a school nature and offers good business training, These positions are in 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


with your gold-dust you'll find you’ve | 


“T submit the following report of my visit to | 


school was very much improved, and I am sure | 





I want to show you some Indian | 
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A Painted Terrace at Mammoth Hot Springs 


Vacation in the land 
you will never forget 


—make it a Burlington-Northern Pacific Planned i . 5 / 
Vacation through Yellowstone National Park. ' 


] 
\ 


Enter at famous Gardiner Gateway —see Devil’s 
Slide, Paradise Valley, Gate of the Mountains, 
flectric Peak, and other wonders of the northern 
—Gardiner—entrance. 

See roaring geysers 250 feet high, fossil forests 
eons old, the steaming, tinted terraces of Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, the painted canyon graven into 
‘monstrous heads of kings, dead chiefs—men and | 
women of the old time,’’ the Tetons, Yellowstone | ~*~ j 
Park ! 

Leave via Cody Road—''the most wonderful 
ninety miles in America.’’ Motor through colossal 
Sylvan Pass, wild and beautiful Shoshone Canyon, 
past the gigantic Government dam higher than 
the New York Flatiron Building. 


Burlington-Northern Pacific Planned Vacation in- 

cludes Cody Road without side trips or additional cost. 
Also, it takes you, at slight side-trip cost, to delighttul 
Rocky Mountain National—Estes—-Park where you can golf, 
climb, fish, horse-back ride, as long as you wish ; thence to 
Denver, with Pike’s Peak, Colorado Glaciers, Mesa Verde 
National Park and other numerous and renowned regions 
near-by. All the way on through trains—all in connec- 
tion with your tour of Yellowstone. 


Free Book of 
Yellowstone 
Park 


All about the park—‘‘The 

whole story in a nutshell.” 

Richly illustrated. Send 
for your copy now. 






















Old 
Faithful 


Geyser 





— 
YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 






P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Trafiic Manager 


C. B. & Q. Railroad, Chicago 


A. M. CLELAND 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacations 














Burlington 
Route 


L5l] THE NATIONAL 
PARK LINE 











Three great wonder spots— Yellowstone Park, Rocky Mountain— 
Estes—Park and Colorado, all in one circle trip, 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


| THE CLIFF DWELLERS | 


Four sepia half-tone pictures of typical prehistoric ruins in Mesa Verde 
| National Park, Colorado, may be obtained by sending 25 cts. to Frank A. 











and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 














1 jects are of great archaeological and educational interest. 


| Wadleigh, Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. A, Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
Denver, Colo. The prints are 6 x 8 inches with wide margins, and the sub- 
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“EMPIRE” MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 


THE UP-TO-DATE 


Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 


School 


Seating 
Equipment 





Progressive Educators 





Write us for booklet and name of our nearest representative 





E. Main Street 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 




















PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income Through The Summer 


Demonstrating a professional teacher's library. 


proposition made to a few young men in each State with cars, 


Training free and paid while you learn. Special 


You can earn more with us in three 


months than you receive during the entire school year, State age, qualifications and experience. 


Address STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, 189 W.Madison St., Chicago 








Who Do I Give 


with electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate glass win 


Iam going to give away 


Two More Automobiles 


Ihave been giving away automobiles foralongtime. NowI’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the corner and I’ll 
tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully equipped ; 


iOWws 


in doors and sides. I am going to deliver it at someone’s door without its costing them a cent. 


Don’t you want to get it? Send me the cou- 
pon and I’ll tell you how, The other car I shall give 
away is a 1921 model Ford Touring Car, also fully 
equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I 
receive the coupon I’ll send you full details of my 


$795 Ford Sedan 
$510 Ford Touring Car 
$300 Piano or Motor- 


cycle 
$100 Diamond Ring 
$75 Victor Victrola 
$50 Elgin Gold Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 
Rewards duplicated in case 
Of ties 


oing to give 
Gi. Surely 


SEND NO MONEY 
we Bo Kenow | BE 


The 
Reward Man 


Box 1632 
Philzdelphi: 
Pa. - 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
Mail me the coupon now, today. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. Just as soon as I receive 
a ‘ou full details of my plan, my Auto book which 
gives full descr tion of both the cars, and a surprise thes 
will help you me the owner of one of these splendi: 
rewards. Mail the coupon— you can not know all the fea- 
tures of may pla unless you do. 
Don’t send me any money—not even a postage stamp, 
but mail the coupon before you forget it. 


The Reward Man, Box 1632, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me full information about the auto- 

mobiles you are giving away. The signing of this 

coupon does not obligate me in any way. 296 


Name, ......seseees 





Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


A MORNING THOUGHT 


What if some morning when the stars 
were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the East 
was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from 
the presence 
Of a benignant Spirit standing near; 


And I should tell him, as he stood be- 
side me, 
“This is our Earth—most friendly 
__Earth, and fair; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and 
shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure 
air; 


“There is blest living here, loving and 
serving, 
And quest of truth, 
friendships dear; 
But stay not, Spirit! 
destroyer— 
His name is Death; flee, lest he find 
thee here!” 


and _ serene 


Earth has one 


And what if then, while the still morn- 
ing brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the sum- 
mer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle 
angel, 
And take my hand and say, “My 
name is Death.” 
Edward Rowland Sill. 


“Without the resolution in your 
hearts to do good work, so long as 
your right hands have motion in them; 
and to do it whether the issue be that 
you die or live, no life worthy the 
name will ever be possible to you, 
while, in once forming the resolution 
that your work is to be well done, life 
is really won, here and forever. And 
to make your children capable of such 
resolution, is the beginning of all true 
education.” 


When all our hopes are gone 

’Tis well our hands must stili keep 
toiling on 

For others’ sake, 

For strength to bear is found in duty 
done, 

And he is blest indeed who learns to 
make 

The joy of others cure his own heart- 


ache, 
M. V. Drake. 


I have been driven many times to my 
knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go. My own 
wisdom and that of all about me seemed 
insufficient for that day.—Lincoln. 


Bear constantly in mind these two 
rules of thought before any speech or 
action: Put yourself in another’s 
place, and do as you would be done by. 


Only three things are necessary in 
life,—first, backbone; second, backbone; 
third, backbone.—Charles Sumner. 


April 1921 
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If Worries of theClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on yourdesk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 
It assists ina an and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


- Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
G-48 5-18 

















FRECKLES 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET RID OF THESE 
UGLY SPOTS 

There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength—from your druggist, and apply a little 
of it at night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun to 
disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than one ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin and gain 
a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 


Write Photoplays: #25-55°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 


plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


A. NEEDLECRAFT; STAR NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNALS; each is 50 cents a year. 

B. CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, $1.00 a year; 
trial-copy for 6 cents in stamps. 

Address: JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 


Cultivate ¢ 
Your 
Beauty 


OU can havea youthful ap-" is 




















iv" * 
ree from unsightly lines, pimples 
blackheads. Strengthen sagging facial 
auscle 11 through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have done so. No 
rugs, te of time, no big expense and quick 
ults. Send for latest free booklet containing many beauty 
hints and all about the wonderful work accomplished by th« 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


Dept. 5, 215 No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work} 2842 














best primary schools. 


ing of young children. 


all correlate with modern teaching 


- earn. White us to-day for full information. 








TEACHERS Can Add One.-Third to Their Yearly Incomes 
for 10 Weeks’ Work During the Summer Vacation 
AS the Accredited Representative of the JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 


and BOOKS, teachers have the satisfaction of knowing 
time, making available to parents the same methods of child training that are used in our 


Every teacher knows the need of authentic information and material for the home train- 
They can sell The Junior Instructor because they have personal 
knowledge that the methods used are correct 
gladly buy when you show them that the many Play Plans, such as Posters, Cut Outs, 
Things to Color, and Things to Make, as well as the Stories, Plays, Games, Pictures, etc., 
methods. Many teachers devote their summer vaca- 


tions to this fascinating, profitable and highly educational work. 


From $300 to $500 can be earned 
during the ten or twelve vacation weeks 


The training we give you in salesmanship and the opportunity to see different parts of 
the country, are well worth the time spent, to say nothing of the extra money you wil 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


that they are, for the first 


from an educational standpoint. Parents 
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*<C’est bon!’’ said the children in school 
on the marsh when the Colgate Ribbon 
Dental Cream came to them. 


Mrs. N. J.De Rouen, of New Iberia, La. 
Wins $100 Prize in Teachers’ Contest 


66 Y school is situated on the edge of the sea marsh which joins the 


Gulf of Mexico on the Southern border of Louisiana. Nearly all 
the children, when I informed them of Colgate & Co.’s generous offer, 
had never heard of Dental Cream and quite a number had never seen 
a tooth brush. 


“Our first step was to send for the Colgate Educational Material. 
While impatiently awaiting the package, we sought to equip each and 
every child with a tooth brush. This was easier said than done, as 
nickels were scarce and mothers obdurate. (Buying a tooth brush 
was ‘wasteful extravagance’) However, with eggs to trade and cop- 
pers, the required amount was raised for each one and the school soon 
resolved itself into ‘The Tooth Brush Teasers,’ with a brush cut out of 
paper for a symbol. The secret signal was the motion of brushing 


_ teeth; call for help or danger, motion of nursing aching tooth. 


“And when the package arrived! The fun of opening; the distribu- 
tions; the trial—the cries of ‘Oh c’est bon—si c’est bon—c’est bon 
pour manger?’ for these are all French speaking children. 


“Then all settled down to the contest for whitest teeth, for which a 
large tube was given to the boy and girl who showed greatest im- 
provement in the color of the teeth. The change was apparent from 
the first day and many are the comments on the white teeth and smil- 
ing faces now seen at the little school on the marsh.” 


Mrs. N. J. De Rouen 
New Iberia, La. 


One of the 2nd prize stories will appear on the next Colgate page 
in this publication. 

The judges, Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D. D. S., chairman of the Oral 
Hygiene Committee of Greater New York; Dr. Elizabeth C. Cook, 
Professor of English, Teachers College, Columbia University and Miss 
Gertrude B. Lane, Editor of “Woman’s Home Companion” considered 
these stories very carefully in awarding the prizes. Hundreds of 
teachers entered the contest and showed in their earnest stories the ef- 
forts they are putting forth for bettering American childhood. The 
contestants prove how very practical the Classroom Dental Hygiene 
Helps are. If you have not used the Colgate material this school year 
fill out the coupon today, and see how helpful in the forming of “Good 
Teeth—Good Health” habits is the safe, efficient dentifrice— 


COLGATE'S 


REG VS PAT OFF 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Prize Winners in Teachers’ 
Story Writing Contest 
The Use of Colgate’s Classroom Helps 










First Prize—$100.00 
Mrs. N. J. De Rouen, New Iberia, La. 


Second Prizes—$50.00 
Miss Ethelyn G. Harris, Chicago, II. 
Miss Emma F. Blaisdell, Eustis, Me. 


Third Prizes—$25.00 
Mrs. Rosa Jackson, Winslow, Indiana 
Miss Martha S. McCready, Mansfield, Ohio 
Miss Adelaide P. Richards, Allentown, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary T. Young, Logtown, Miss. 


Fourth Prizes—$10.00 
Miss Cora A. Sauter, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Floyd Grimes, Manderson, Wyo. 
Miss A. Irene Libby, St. Albans, Me. 
Miss Tillie Forfang, Douglas, Wyo. 
Miss Amy O’Brien, Vining, Minn. 
Miss Elsie Bowen, Sidney, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mary G. Atkins, Dunnsville, Essex 

County, Va. 

Mrs. J. L. Nettles, Greensburg, La. 
Mrs. Eliza Ogg, Paint Lick, Ky. 
Miss Laura Jackson, Winslow, Ind. 


Fifth Prizes—$5.00 
Mr. Edward Pendray, Van Tassell, Wyo. 
Mrs. James E. Scott, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Mrs. Le Roy J. Coon, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Miss Lois M. Jones, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Miss Mattie M. Pierson, Gaffney, S. C. 
Mrs. Nora M. Vincel, Hamilton, Londoun 
Co., Va. 
Miss Mary Pease, Dexier, Iowa 
Miss Lena A. Dean, Supt. Blanchard Public 
School, Blanchard, Okla. 
Miss Naomi I. Robinson, Walnut, Iowa 
Miss Carrie McManaway, Greenville, S. C. 
Miss Florence Massey, Crescent Heights, 
Danville, Ky. 
Mrs. Alma Collins, Ventnor, N. J. 
Sister Mary Eustace, St. Peter School, 
Bangor, Wis. 
Miss Helen E. Frazier, Butler, Pa. 
Miss Hazel C. Richardson, Bucyrus, N. D. 
Miss Albina Evans, Republic, Kans. 
Miss Bessie Kessler, Altamont, Kans. 
Mrs. Everett O. Howe, Velva, N. D. 
oe ens Osborne, Pompton Plains, 


Miss Ethel V. Hall, Terryville, Conn. 








Colgate’s Classroom Helps J 
Sent Free 


Trial tubes of Ribbon Dental JS 
Cream, reminder cards, 

charts, clever jingles gh 4 

other practical mate- aiid 
rial will be sent to Colgate & Co. 
you, with a dainty F Dept. 7 
gift box for 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


your own use. I am a teacher in the 


Pie SORSOA ce s caeee: 


x District No.... No. of pupils 
in my direct charge............ 
Reference (name of School Superin 

7 tendent or member cf School Board) 


7 
Z Your EE cc cled Abn, a daca wind Baba an 
f FOR CR Oat eee eee ee Population...,..... 
a ae A ee ee a aC ae eee 


Send me, free, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps. 


” 


I am enclos- 


d. (Cross this out if you cannot use record.) 


7 ing 12c in stamps to help defray cost of “The Clean Story” 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM fo eco 
' 4 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which ) 


y Mme aE eee CSCS See eee eee eee 


~~ 


4 (This offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company 
LABORATORY FURNITURE ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Biology, Domestic Science, and Domestic Art. 


The Wiese Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of the company and Sup- 

Organization ervisor of design and construction, is qualified thru 
25 years of manufacturing experience to scientific- 

ally serve the students or the mature scientist. 
Without cost or obligation to you, we extend the 
co-operation of our engineering devaritment _ in 
planning your laboratories. 
Prompt shipments guaranteed on standard lines or 
special design orders. 


“EF. H. Wiese is materializing in Laboratory Furni- 
ture the latest word in all laboratory science’— 
—A. E. WINSHIP. 


Write for our new catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


Sales Office Factory 
20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


A Word from 
the Outside 























Add From $500.00 to $2000.00 to Your Salary 
by Working SATURDAYS and HOLIDAYS 
Selling School Supplies and Furniture 


UR line is complete and includes everything used in or about a 
O school, except text books. Sales are easily made. Every school 

must have Crayons, Blackboard Erasers, etc. Most schools are in 
need of new Blackboards, Maps, Window Guards, etc. -Many School 
Boards are buying School Heaters, Playground Equipment, eic. 

We allow our agents a very liberal commission and do not require them 
to devote their full time to the work. Exclusive territory is assigned. 
Most agents do selling on Saturdays and holidays. Of course, the more 
time devoted, the greater is the amount of commission earned. Many of 
our men who are working during their spare time are averaging from 
$500.00 to $2000.00 in commissions during the year. Why not you? 

If you are interested write to us for further information. Tell us what 
selling experience you have had (if any) and also state what territory 
you believe you can thoroughly cover. f 

This is a great opportunity. WRITE TODAY. 


Caxton School Supply Co., Dept. N, 2344-46 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















This Spring 


Make 
over 
last 
season’s 
things 


A beautiful new Sunset 
color will work wonders ; 
that becoming dress of a 
year ago will look smart 
and fresh and perfectly 


es =< 
a ne UE 
ii BRACE I 
1 RRO 
oy 
good for another season. 


| res 
: Lt 
Sunset also makes it 


ie easy to carry out your favorite color schemes in room decoration. 

un Remember—with Sunset you do not need to know whether your 

ey material is Cotton, Wool, Silk or Mixed Goods; - because Sunset 
dyes them all in one dye bath.” 


Most of the better stores sell Sunset, or, send us your dealer’s 
name and 15 cents and we will mail a cake, postpaid. 


at home 
Manufactured by NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
yourself Dept. 27, dhe Mem N.Y. Toronto, Canada 


i5c Sunset SoapDye 


The Real Dye 


Dye 
them 





FAST 





A CAKE 
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Exchange Your Leisure This Vacation 
For A Profitable Summer Of Travel 
Unusual Advantages with Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. Salary to 
start, with all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business training and good income assured. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Over 100 teachers last summer averaged $500.00 each 
for their summer vacation. Give full particulars concerning age, education 
and time you can start work, in the first letter. This may lead to a 
permanent and successful business career for you. Address, 


W. L. McGowen, Box 4, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














PIECE OF FINE SHEET MUSIC FREE 


to any high-school] girl who plays, or music teacher, or 
school teacher, State kind preferred, 30-day limit. 
Circulars free any time on 
Unique School Party or Community Social. 
Oh, what a good time! No objectionable features. 


Desk P, Hubbard’s Bargain Music House, Riverside, Calif. 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. 
Medical College, Chicago, Colle e of 
of su 
Non-teehnical. Send 8 ‘stamps for descriptive 


Dept. F-4, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 


Book on Destroying Hair 


late of Woman 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What are the jast four amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States ?—Nebraska. 


The sixteenth amendment gave Con- 
gress the power to levy and collect in- 
come taxes. The seventeenth pro- 
vided for the election of Senators by 
popular vote. The eighteenth pro- 
vided for national prohibition. The 
nineteenth amendment in effect grant- 
ed suffrage to women. 

Are the residents of the District of Columbia 
allowed to vote ?—Subscriber. 

_ Residents of the District of Colum- 
bia who are living there only tempo- 
rarily, vote at the place of actual resi- 
dence either personally or by mail. 
This applies especially to government 
officials. Those who have no other 
place of residence cannot vote, as elec- 
tions are not held in the District. 
There. is no municipal government, 
Congress assuming complete control. 
Residents‘ are, however, allowed to 
make requests by petition. «The exec- 
utive affairs are managed’ by three 
commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

1. What are tne seven wonders of the world? 


2. Was Evangeline in Longfellow’s poem mar- 
ried or merely betrothed ?—Minnesota. 


1. A group of seven famous works 
of antiquity: the Egyptian pyramids; 
the: mausoleum erected by Artemisia 
at Halicarnassus for her husband, 
Mausolus; the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus; the walls and hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon; the Colossus of 
Rhodes; the statue of Zeus in the 
temple at Olympia; and the Pharos or 
lighthouse at Alexandria. 2. Evange- 
line was betrothed and not married. 

Name the twenty-four largest cities of the 
world.—Subscriber. 

The twenty-four largest cities of 
the world, in order of size, are: New 
York; London; Paris; Tokio; Chicago; 
Berlin; Vienna; Petrograd; Philadel- 


phia; Moscow; Constantinople; Can- | 


ton; Osaka; Rio de Janeiro; Buenos 
Ayres; Calcutta; Peking; Bombay; 
Hamburg; Hankow; Budapest; Tient- 
sin; Birmingham (England) ; Glasgow. 
[NoTE: Due to depopulation of some 
European cities mentioned, notably 
Petrograd and Vienna, this list is not 
now accurate, but reliable late sta- 
tistics are lacking.] 


What is the Indian name for cradle ?—Idaho. 

There are at least three different 
names used by the various Indian 
tribes to designate cradle: shaltans 
(s-hal-tans), shaltedeth  (s-hal-ted- 
eth), and skukkeitl (skuk-ke-itl). . 


1, What and where are the following: Galli- 
poli, Dardanelles, Skagway? 2. Why is Aus- 
tralia called a continent without a backbone ?— 
Louisana. 


1. Gallipoli is the name of a penin- 
sula sixty-three miles long, bounded 
by the Dardanelles and the A®gean 
Sea; also of a city on this peninsula. 
The Dardanelles is a strait forty miles 
long between Europe and Asiatic Tur- 
key and connecting the gean with 
the Sea of Marmora. Skagway is a 
small city in southern Alaska near the 
mouth of the Lynn Canal. Alaska’s 
first college was established there in 
1899. 2. The highest parts of Aus- 
tralia are along the eastern and west- 


(Continued on page 79) 
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$50A Week 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING POSI- 
TION will:be vacant May 15th. Ac- 
ceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education; unmarried woman or wid- 
ow without incumbrance preferred ; 
pleasing personality and adaptability 
essential ; no investment necessary; no 
experience required; position perma- 
nent with advancement; will pay right 
party $50 a week. Address, 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., 
Box 14, 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 


TULL LLU LL 
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Would YOU Like the Most Attractive 
SCHOOL-ROOM in Town ? 


The money you_need to buy the pictures, busts, 
phonograph records, reference works, and other 
things which mean so much to the attractiveness o! 
your room will be quickly and easily raised by the 
Kiose-Savers’ Teachers’ Plan, a 

You will enjoy teaching more under improved con- 
ditions. Parents, pupils, your principal and superi.- 
tendent will notice the difference when you have 
made the additions you wish. , Be 

JUST SEND YOUR NAME. We_will mail 80 
kgs. Laundry Tablets That Wash Without Work. 

he friends of your boys and girls gladly pay 25c a 
kg. The whole class takes an enthusiastic interest, 
You KEEP $10, send us $10. We trust you. 
Write at once. (If you wish to raise less or more money, let us 
kiiow the exact amount desired, and we wil! send enough to raise it 


KLOZE-SAVERS COMPANY, Inc., Dept.D-2, Boston 30, Mass. 


P 
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TEACHERS | 
$5 TO $10 A DAY SURE | 


and more if you want it working for us this 
Summer introducing a new article that re- | 
moves grass, fruit, iron rust, medicine, mildew | 
Cleans Straw and Panama Hats, || 
Bleaches clothes. Also other household neces- | 
sities that save consumer four fifths. BIG | 
OPPORTUNITY. Write today for complete 
details and FREE demonstrating outfit. 


Arthur N. Christy @ Co. 


stains, etc, 

















GUARANTEED 


DEPT. N., NEWARK, NEW YORK 
WATERPROOF 
KITCHEN 


AGENTS “*ises 


make big profits.» Work all or spare 
time. Made in five styles. Agents 
furnished complete set of samples with- 
out cost. Write today for full particulars. 

' MOSS APRON COMPANY, 
1012 Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SELLING AGENTS WANTED 


One Perfume Block costing 50c, perfumes an entire room 
for 2 months. Used in trunks, clothes closets, bath rooms, 


sick rooms, enclosed automobiles, etc. 100% profit to 
agents. Particulars free. THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHEMICAL CO., Department J, Cleveland, Chio 


AT ONCE—FIVE TEACHERS for Vaca- 

tion Work to travel, demon- 
strate and sell dealers: $40.00 to $75.00 per week: 
railroad fare i 


GUODRICH DRUG CO. Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 
How to Start in Business for Yourself 


A little book sent free to men and women anxious 


to make money by working part or full time. 
le 


CLOWS CO., pt. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teachers Wanted For Vacation Work 


Must be capable, ambitious and interested in home educa- 
tional work. State experience in teaching and monthly 
salary expected. Address P. 0. BOX 658, BUFFALO, \. Y. 


BIG MONEY AND EASY SALES. Every Owner 


Eve 
Buys Gold Initials for his auto. u 
Pp - charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write f 
AMERICAN MONOGRA' 


‘or particulars and free samples. 
$ 30 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 




















CO., Dept. 35, East Orange, N. J. 

Tellshow. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, \.¥ 

BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
nememaemiiiien tae 





made ef- 
feseree rors, 2 
appearance alone is 


EE ou “i 
fee eee 


$1.00. Blank Cartridges .22 cal., ] 
Johnson Smith & Oo., Dept. 170, $224 N. Halsted St., Chicago 








ized Knowl 


This summer a larger n i 
and liberal bonuses Th additions My 
for railroad fare will and ac 


cotion today. 


New York Chicago 
145 W. 45th Street 20 E. Jackson 





VISUALIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The above phrase is the very essence of modern educational thought. eV en] 
Last summer several hundred teachers were engaged in explaining the latest adaptation of ‘‘Visua!- 
e”’ to schools and school patrons, All found the work more interesting, more educative, 
more broadening, more remunerative than teaching, as well as a bigger service to their fellow-man. _. 
1 be selected to do the work. ill be Peed 
u Some will earn $20 per day, some $15, some $10, none will be paid 
less than the cipulaied salary which is yonsiderably larger than the average teacher's salary. Allowance 
made ce wi i t t z = 
his is a real and unusual opportunity, and if you desire to be considered for same, put in your app 
Preference given to those who apply first and can work longest. 
rite now for an application blank, Address only the nearest office. 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


611 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
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In each case a good salary wi 





given for a per 


Kansas City 





Cincinnati 
102 Lincoln Inn Court Bids. 
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Silent Reading Tests 
(Continued from page 29) 


pupil, superintendent, school board, 
and the public in general. 

To the teacher, it is valuable, in 
showing her the weak spots in her 
teaching, that is, to what part of the 
work she should give more emphasis 
and drill. By the use of the standard 
reading test a teacher wili be able to 
pick out the individual pupils who need 
special attention. She will also be able 
to compare her work with that of other 
teachers of similar grades. Such com- 
parisons are most valuable when the 
scores of her grade are compared with 
the standard scores. 

To the pupil, it is valuable, in show- 
ing him his rank among his classmates. 
The standard test will serve as a mo- 
tivation for both teacher and pupil, 
and better school work will result. 

To the superintendent, it is valuable, 
in helping him to compare results in 
his schools with those obtained in other 
schools. He is also enabled to compare 
the work of teachers in corresponding 
grades in his own district, thus discov- 
ering where help is needed. Poor 
teachers may be eliminated, and some- 
thing tangible and definite put in place 
of guesswork. 

School boards and the public may be 
guided by something definite rather 
than by personal opinion. 


NG i fF Ge 


Guard Your Health 


Nature’s constant effort is to destroy 
the disease germs that collect in your 
throat. Help her to thus protect you 
from illness by rinsing your mouth 
and gargling, morning and night, with 


Absorbined: 


Re BR YE PT OFT, 









A few drops added to a quarter ofa 
glass of water makes an effective solu- 
tion, pleasant to use and with a cool, 
clean taste. 
Keep a bottle handy. Other uses are fre- 
quentand many. $1.25 at your drug- 
gist’s, or postpaid. A liberal trial bottle 
sent for ten cents. 














W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


468 Temple Street 








STANDARDIZING THE TESTS 


The tests, being easy to give and easy 
to score, may be given by any teacher. 
Because the teacher may give the tests 
a much larger number of children may 
be tested than would be the case if the 
superintendent had to give them. 
Score cards are furnished on which the 
teacher will report to the superinten- 
dent the results of her tests. The su- 
perintendent is also furnished with 
cards on which he will make returns of 
the scores made in his district. These 
results will be sent to the author of 
the tests, thus giving a standard from 
all parts of the United States. 


IMPORTANCE OF SILENT READING 


It has been found that pupils and 
adults who read aloud to others, scarce- 
ly are able to tell what they have read, 
but when one has been asked to read a 
page silently, he is better able to repro- 
duce the thoughts found therein. 
Results coming from all parts of the 
United States show that more emphasis 
should be placed on silent reading, 
especially above the fourth grade. The 
comprehension curve begins to drop 
slightly after the fourth grade and con- 
tinues thus to the eighth grade. From 
knowledge gained by the use of the si- 
lent reading tests, one is led to believe 
that more time should be given to si- 
lent reading. A period of from ten to 
twenty minutes should be set apart 
daily for this phase of school work. 
The selection chosen to be read silent- 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Make More Money! 
FREE Send address today and we will mail to you 

ADSOLUTELY FREE a book containing many 
helpful suggestions on writing and selling Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, Popular Songs, ete. You may 
devote all or only spare hours to this fascinating work. 
Hundreds of publishers and film companies are con- 
stantly in the markct and paying liberally for good manuscripts. 
If you want to become a successful writer and increase your 
income---SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY. 

Atlas Publishing Co., 537 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Keep the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear it in your own home before you decide. 
| Only $1.00down. Write today for our New 





Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F.K.BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. Dept. 3824. Chicago 




















T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 

Weigh what youshould weigh! Havea good figure! Behappy! Enjoy 

life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 

You Can Weigh exactly 

what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for 
what I have done for 100,000 women I can dofor you. Are you too fleshy? 
Are you toothin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because. results are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 

No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 




















Excess fleshin any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 


Thousands of Women Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 
Don t wait—you may forgetit. I willsend you free my illustrated booklet, 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago a 


« ee 








Miss Cocroft is anationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditioned our men 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Schoolroom Democracy 


School children never choose be- 
tweenclean books and soiled books. 
They borrow books, pencils, and 
paper indiscriminately from any- 


one who will lend. ages habits of cleanliness. 


ilnvon Paper Towels 


are made of soft, absorbent crepe that is, however, extra strong 
to stand vigorous rubbing. They are served consecutively from 
a dust-proof cabinet—just one at a time. ONLIWON service 
discourages waste. 


Special Introductory Offer—One white enameled 

Reees d wels—East of the Mississippi 
cabinet and L000 towels LaSt of thé Mississippt, 
$6.25. Delivery charges prepaid—Write today. 


A.P.W.PAPER CO., 


Albany, N. Y. 


N“N 
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Department D The hand touches n 
part of the cabine 


This is just ONE MORE REASON 
why your school should be equip- 


ped with ONLIWON TOWELS, 


the lavatory service that encour- 
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| The School Child’s Lunch 


“The way to a boy’s mind is through his STOMACH” 















One of the fundamental principles of education is the 
building of sound bodies to house and stimulate growing 
minds. The lunch room is an integral factor in promot- 
ing scholarship; one authority says, ‘‘Every teacher 
should encourage the serving of the noon meal because it 
means a higher standard of school work.” The school 
lunch rooms installed by Albert Pick & Company for the 
City of Erie, Pennsylvania, are witness both to the ac 

credited value of the school cafeteria and to our ability to 
serve the needs of school boards everywhere. Another fea- 
ture of our service is the ex- 
clusive production of specially 
designed, standardized lunch 
outfits, seating from 25 to 
200 pupils ard providing for 
adequate service with simpli- 
fied equipment. Low cost is 
obtained through standard- 
ization of equipment and 
volume of production. If interested in a lunch room 
installation of any size we have information that will 
interest you. Flease ask for Book ALI5I. When 
writing, tell us your requirements, the number of 
pupils to be fed and the size of space available. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 West Randolph St., Chicago 
WORLD’S LARGEST OUTFITTERS—Handling equipment, fixtures, furniture, carpets, china, 
glassware, linens, silverware, utensils, janitors’ supplies, miscellaneous supplies. 
; IN ANY OF OUR LINES, OR IF YOU NEED 
If You Intend To Go Into Business EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHINGS, write us. We 


completely outfit lunch rooms, cafeterias, ants, soda and confectionery stores, bak« 
r 
















cigar stores, billiard halls, barber shoy 10tels, clubs, dormitories, boarding and rv 

furnished apartment buildings. Indi ig oncerns, factories, mills and others needing e 

nishings and supplies for housing or feeding employes or patrons, can secure from us every nec 

We specialize in lunch room and domestic science equipment for schools and colleges. Hos 

tions, public buildings, we outfit practically complete. he Masonic order, Elks, Knights 

other organizations use our equipment, furnishings and supplies. City, County, St: 

tions and departments buy here to advantage, as do churches and chambers of commerce 1 On 
wall beds, built-in furniture, public kitchens and school lunch rooms supplied free to architects, contractors, 
and builders. Ask for OUR CATALOGS by number, specifying business you intend to start, or clearly 
state your present connection. No. AL11—Restaurant, Cafeteria and Lunch Room Equipment. No. 





AL39—Soda Parlor Equipment. No. AL120—Hotel, Apartment Hotel, Club and Institution Installations 
No. AL64—Billiard Parlor Equipment and Bowling Supplies. No. AL126—Show Cases. No. AL127— 
Public Kitchen Equipment. No. AL61—Employe Lunch Rooms and Clubs. No. AL129—Interior Decorations 
and Special Furnishings. No. AL130—Wall Beds and Built-In Furniture. We have other catalogs. Whet 
are you interested in? If you go into business in any of our lines, we will supply _you with valuable in- 
formation. Tell us your plans, specifying the amount of capital you can raise, We cannot advise you 
ntelligently without this information, 
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350 Books at 7 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Literature. 





7IRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

"6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Eleven Fables from Azsop 

*28 More Fables from Ajsop 

*29 Indiau Myths—2ush 
*140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 

“1 Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 

*30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/filler 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














History 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Literature 

*1o4 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer—Maguive 

*230 Rhyime and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 

*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

*34 Stories from Grimm—7Zaylor 

*36 Little Red Riding Hood—fezte 

*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Rezter 

*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
*so Wings and Stings—Halifax 
*41 Story of Wool—Afayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boy hoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Rezter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story ofthe Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smtth 
*270 Four Little Cottou-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Magnire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*z01 Patriotic Bushy ‘'ails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Pussin Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths—Alineensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—JA/eical/ 
*so Reynard the Fox—/Jest 
*to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rerter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rerter 
176 Norse Legends, IIl—A'cile 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*2k2 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—JAfcCale 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 Kast of the Sun and West of 
tie Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—A/layne 
*52 Story of Glass—//anson 
*s3 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Auut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartIII. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
“203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Reite» 


to the one to which they are assigned. U j : 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 
The grading is necessarily e 
This is parti 


*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penu)—Bush 
*s54 Story of Columbus—J/cCabe 

55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCadbe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution-—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Homme, (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ dv Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 

“67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 

3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 

*227 Our Animal Friends and How 

to Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 

I—Primaty—Faxron 
FOURTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 

*76 Story of Wheat—//alifax 

*77 Story of Cotton—Zrown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Mc/fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 

Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolu—Rerter 

*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 

*78 Stories of the Backwoods 

*7g A Little New England Viking 

*S1 Story of De Soto—//atfeld 

*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 

*83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 

*84 Story of David Crockett—Retlter 

*85 Story of Patrick Henry 

*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 

ney and Fulton)—Faprzs 

*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 

and Edison)—Faris 

*88 American Naval Ieroes (Jones, 

Perry, Farragut)—Bush 

*8q Fremont aud Kit Carson—/ndd 

*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 

Hill—Baker 

"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 

and Murillo— Cranston 

*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 

*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 

ingsley 
“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*t95 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 





es . . . 

*Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 
are supplied alsoin limp cloth binding at 12c percopy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 





They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, 
lastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the a 
icularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol/ 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 

*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 


Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Srown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Retter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
2€3 The Sky Fainily—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—AMcCade 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—A/cCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mcfee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCadbe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
on Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 


The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
supplied also in 
Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 














274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Siudbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independeace Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Awing 
*200 The Child of Utbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Lush 
*234 Poems Worth Kthowing—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Baii 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—AfcFee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Lush 
*115 Great Europeati _Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 


in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; 
History, Geography, 
grade above and below as 


*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Flumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
“163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—2ush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Halleck 
253 Story of the Aeroplane ' 
*266 Story of Belgiun—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florid4—Bauskett 
5c9 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smtth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Z£udbank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—Jfears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—Aarch 
*s54o Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah--Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 

*1to The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Srown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”, 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “‘cheap’’—they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Mamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawihorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*a11 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
2a9 Respousive Bible Readings 
“258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*294 The Dragon’s leeth—Hawihorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*i3 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/eliow + 
*1§ Snowbound—JVhittier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 








It is 


well printed, 
Industries and 

















123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock ie 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjeau—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas-Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from _ tlie 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il1I—Grammar—Fazon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the liad — Church 

* 


(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
ond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohiicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densec)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W1lson 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel/ + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Caesar—-Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Seems—T vie fellow 
148 Iloratius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Vebster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—foe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—ZJj70n + 
#154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allau Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Sm1th 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IvV—Advanced—Fazxon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel— Scott 
Introduction and Canto I + 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketch of 


author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 














ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 7c Each. Postage, 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 








| Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding thatif they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. F ied 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. | Both Offices. Order 


Full Stock Carried at 
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A Few Shopworn | 
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At a 50% Discount 
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As good as new for all practical 
purposes. Not quite perfect in some 
minor respects—perhaps a little soil- 
ed, a torn page, corners a bit broken 
—just enough so they cannot be sold 
as new stock. 

Over 50,000 sets of The Junior In- 
structor have been sold in the past 
three years. Designed for the use of 
mothers in the practical home train- 
ing and development of young chil- 
dren. Equally valuable for school- 
room use. Especially rich in educa- 
tional play and handwork material for 
the lower grades. 

The work comes in two large vol- 
umes comprising 480 pages, 26 pages 
in colors, some bound in black Keratol 
with gold lettering, some in the beau- 
tiful art style of binding. A separate 
book of Poster Patterns is furnished 
in addition to the two volumes. The 
regular price is $9.00 and $10.00 ac- 
cording to the style of binding, cash 
with order. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


If you are a teacher, you need not 
send any money in advance. Just fill 
out and mail us the coupon and we 
will send you a shopworn set for ex- 
amination. If you are pleased with 
the books, remit to us the special dis- 
count price of only $4.50 for the black 
and gold, $5.00 for the art style of 
binding, and the books are yours. If 
for any reason the work does not meet 
with your approval, simply return it 
to us and you incur no obligation to 
pay a cent. 

The Supply of Shopworn Sets is very 
Limited. Do Not Wait. 

These Books can be Obtained Only 
From Our Chicago Office. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send for examination a shop- 
worn set of The JUNIOR INSTRUC- 
TOR as advertised. If satisfactory I 
will send you remittance of $4.50 or 
$5.00 according to the style of bind- 
Ing I select, in full payment. If not 
satisfactory, I will return in ten days. 


I am a teacher in the.............. 
School. 


Check style of binding | |Art [_|Blacl 
NAME 


© ee'ee's 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ly may be taken from any supple- 
mentary reader, history, or other text- 
book, suitable to the grade of the pupil. 
Have the pupils sit quietly, but first 
be sure that they understand that they 
are to reproduce what they read. The 
reproduction may be either oral or 
written. In this way comprehension 
and speed will be increased, and the 
teacher will soon note an improvement 


in all content subjects in daily recita- | 


tion. 

Silent reading does not take the 
place of oral reading, the latter being 
essential for the purpose of expression. 
Silent reading, however, is for the pur- 
pose of gaining thought from the writ- 
ten or printed page, and since ninety 
per cent of our reading is done silently 
silent reading should be stressed in 
school, especially in grades above the 
fourth. 

Tinaliy, silent reading tests motivate 
and improve all the work done in the 
content subjects. 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 76) 


ern edges, with the lowlands in the | 


central portion. The eastern high- 
lands have a few high points, but the 
average elevation is only about two 
thousand feet, and the western high- 
lands have an average elevation of 
only about one thousand feet. This 
continent with its turned-up edges is 
sometimes compared to a huge soup 
bowl. 

What is meant by analysis and construction 
in grammar ?—Subscriber. 

Analysis is the process of separating 
a sentence into the words, phrases and 
clauses of which it is composed. Con- 
struction is the arrangement and con- 
nection of words in a sentence accord- 
ing to established usage. 

Who was the first American novelist ?—Sub- 
scriber, 

James Fenimore Cooper was the first 
American novelist of importance. 

Name some of the leading rulers of Europe. 
—Pennsylvania. 

King George V of Great Britain; 
King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy; 
President Millerand of France; King 
Albert I of Belgium; King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain; King Constantine I of 
Greece. 

With what is salt mixed to make salt maps? 
—Subscriber. 

The salt is mixed with flour in equal 
proportions, and moistened with water 
to make a thick paste. A better ma- 
terial to use is paper pulp, made by 
tearing print paper or newspapers in 
small pieces and stirring in water until 
a pulp is formed; then add a small 
amount of mucilage and use while the 
pulp is soft. The pulp maps will not 
break as do the salt maps. 





The Teacher 


The teacher’s is the noblest stunt 
a mortal can pursue; and yet to- 
day we see her hunt for something 
else to do. She loves her high uplift- 
ing trade, and quits it with a sigh, but 
she can’t live on what she’s paid, and 
can’t afford to die. For years she 
studies night and day, to qualify to 
teach; and we behold her on her way, 
and say she is a peach. We hand her 
nosegays when they’re cheap, and call 
her Buttercup, and say the blessed 
schoolmarms keep our bulwarks right 
side up. Without her this enlightened 
age would sadly be bereft; she guards 
the priceless heritage our well-known 
fathers left. We hand her taffy with 
a spade, but when she makes com- 
plaint about the measly wage she’s 
paid, we sweat some blood and faint. 
We may confess to spendthrift ways, 
hold miser greed a crime; but when 
the schoolmarm asks a raise we’re 
tightwads every time. And so she’s 
going from the school to seek some 
other trade, to carve her way with 
some new tool, a corkscrew or a spade. 
She cannot thrive on nosegays sweet, 
or flourish on hot air, for she must 
have a prune to eat, and decent clothes 
to wear.—Walt Mason. 





Great works are performed not by 
strength but by perseverance.—Samuel 








Johnson. 





























First Aid 


For cuts, burns, scratches and similar emer- 
gencies apply ‘*Vaseline’’ Carbolated Petroleum 
Jelly. A mild antiseptic which protects from 
germs, disinfects, and hastens healing. Also 
good for insect bites and stings. 

Many teachers maintain in the class-room a first aid 
kit of ‘*Vaseline’” preparations. 

Soldby all druggists and general stores. Avoid substitutes. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 STATE STREET (Consolidated) NEW YORK 


Vaseline 


Reg.U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 














=Vaseline = =") 
CARBOLATE 


TROLEUM JELLY 


CONTAIME 14 PER CENT. CARDO AOD 
Awaluadie demong fer wounds Cole wes ore 
Oe es EASY ace: Se. = 


For Cuts 
and Burns 


























































In Paul Jones you find the 


highest quality middy blouse 


manufactured. 


/ They are comfortable beyond 
comparison for school wear and 
will not fade no matter how 


often you wash them. 


The Admiral’s head on the 
label is your absolute guarantee 
of quality, perfect fit and fast 

\ color. Always look for it when 
*y you buy middies. 
” 
Send 2c stamp for Paul Jones 


Style Book. 


Teachers! 


It will pay you to write for our 


Teacher's Special Clubbing Plan. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


E The quality mark to look for 

Pa Sa Sai TENET Tie ee 
» PAUL JONES ° 

REGD.TRADE MARK 


=> Morris & (0. MC. BAD. 
















80 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Set of Books That Will Increase’ 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 


A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 





The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 














# | answer in an examination: 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








Ma—No, Gladys will not become en- 
gaged until she is twenty. Pa—But, 
my dear woman, she may not get the 
chance when she is twenty. Ma—Well, 
then, she will remain twenty until she 
does. 


A small boy handed in the following 
i “General 
Braddock was killed in the Revolution- 
ary War. He had three horses shot un- 
der him, and a fourth went through his 
clothes.” 


April 1921 


The Children’s “Success Fund” 


The responsibility felt by the educa- 
tors of the nation for the future success 
of the boys and girls under their care 
is strikingly exemplified by the efforts 
now being exerted by educational au- 
thorities and leaders to provide instruc- 
tion and insure habits which will make 
for safety and advancement in the fu- 
ture. Dr. John H. Finley says: 

“The school savings plan that has 
been suggested by the Government Loan 
Organization will be appreciated by 
many superintendents and principals. 
It seems to present an unusual oppor- 
tunity, especially for schools that have 
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We ave just published a-new enlarged edition of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teach- wasn’t very healthy when he died. at elena ae P — ‘in England 
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sible value and helpfulness to teachers in grade and rural schools and to offer them at a price so | my tommy today, he won’t come to flower Compact, and the names of its signers. 
Deckle-edge paper, 32 pages, heavy paper eve 


reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher would be enabled to procure them. 

: That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 50,000 sets of previous edi- 

tions have been sold and we hear nothing but words of praise from those who are using them. 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sub- 
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covers, 10c per copy, per dozen $1.00. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. con! 
DANSVILLE N. Y., or McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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New and Easy Way 
to Learn Music 


Learn to Play and Sing in Spare Time at Home—Every Step Made 
Simple as A B C by Print-and-Picture Lessons That 
You Can’t Go Wrong On 


















TRY IT ON APPROVAL 
















How often have you wished that you knew how to play the 
violin or piano—or whatever your favorite instrument may be— 
or that you could take part in singing? 

How many an evening’s pleasure has been utterly spoiled and 
ruined by the admission “I can’t sing,” or “No, I am sorry, but I 
can’t play.” 

At all social gatherings some one is sooner or later sure to sug: 
gest music. When the others gather around for the fun the one 
who can take no part feels hopelessly out of it—a wall flower— 
amere listener and looker on! 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and Nothing Whatever to 
Pay Unless You Are Satisfied 















cluding many who have never before tried to play any instrument 
or taken a lesson of any kind—have found my method equally easy. . 
My method is as thorough as it is easy. I teach you the only right 
way—teach you to play or sing by note. No “trick” music, no 
“numbers,” no makeshifts of any kind. 
I call my method “new’—simply because it is so radically dif- 
ferent from the old and hard-to-understand ways of teaching music. 
But my method is thoroughly time tried and proven. Over 250,- 
000 successful pupils—in all parts of the world, and including all 
ages from boys and girls of 7 to 18 to men and 


















Or those long and lonesome evenings at 
home, when minutes seem like hours—how 
quickly the time would pass if you could 
spend it at the piano or organ—or in making 
aviolin “talk,” or in enjoying some other in- 


strument. Piano 
: Organ 
And now—at last—this pleasure and sat- Violin 
isfaction that you have so often wished for Drums and Traps 
can easily be added to your daily life. Banjo 
» he ‘ Tenor Banjo 
No need to join a class or pin yourself Mandolin 
down to certain hours for lessons or practice. Clarinet 
No need to pay a dollar or more per lesson Flute 
. s . Saxophone 
toa private teacher. Neither the question Cello 





of time nor expense is any longer a bar— 


LEARN TO PLAY BY NOTE 


FOR BEGINNERS OR 
ADVANCED PUPILS 


women of 70—are the proof. Read the enthus- 
iastic letters from some of them, which you will 
find printed at the left—samples of the kind of 
letters I am receiving in practically every mail. 
My file contains thousands of such letters. 
Largely through the recommendations of sat- 

























Harmony and 





oa isfied pupils, I have built up the largest school 
ig inging vine ae 

Guitar of music in the world. 

Ukelele But I don’t ask you to judge my methods by 
ee —_ what others say or by what I myself say. You 

eel Guita ; ratte 
Harp can take any course on trial—singing or any in- 
Cornet strument you prefer—and judge entirely by 
a your own progress. If for any reason you are 
rombone 


not satisfied with the course, or with what you 
learn from it, then it won’t cost you a single 








every one of the obstacles that have been 
confining your enjoyment to mere listening have now been re- 
moved. . 

My method of teaching music—in your spare time at home, 
with no strangers around to embarrass you—makes it amazingly 
easy to learn to sing by note or to play any instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing about music to begin— 
don’t need to know one note from another. 
My method takes out all the hard part—over- 
comes all the difficulties—makes your prog- 
ress easy, rapid and sure. 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a be- 
ginner, my method is a revolutionary im- 
provement over the old method used by 
private teachers. The lessons I send you 
explain every point and show every step in 
simple Print-and-Picture form that you can’t 
go wrong on—every step is made as clear as 
A-B-C. My method makes each step so 
easy to understand and practice that even 
children only 7 to 10 years old have quickly 
become accomplished players or singers 
under my direction by mail. Also thousands 
of men and women 50 to 70 years old—in- 





SUCCESS 


“Since I've been taking 
your lessons I’ve made over 
$200 with my violin. Your 
lessons surely are fine.”— 
re Freeland, Macopin, 


‘When I started with you 
I kney nothing about the 
Corne: or music, but now I 
can pay almost any piece 
of music.”’—Kasson Swan, 
Denmark, Col. Co., Nova 
Scotia. 


‘I want to extend the heart- 
lest approval of your Piano 
course. It has done more 
for me than years of other 
lessons.""—Moxie N. Lewis, 
319 Jefferson, Neosho, Mo. 


‘The folks at home are de- 
lighted to hear me play the 
Organ so well. You have a 
Wonderful system of teach- 
ing music.”—M. F. Allard, 
Caraquet, N. B. 



































penny. I guarantee satisfaction. On the other 
hand, if you are pleased with the course the to- 
tal cost amounts to only a few cents a lesson, 
with your music and everything included. 
When learning to play or sing is so easy, why 
continue to confine your enjoyment of music to 
mere listening? Why not at least let me send 
you my free book that tells you all about my 
I know you will find this book ab- 
simply because it 


methods ? 
sorbingly interesting, 
shows you how easy it is to turn your 
wish to play or sing into an actual 
fact. Just now Iam making a special short-time offer 
that cuts the cost per lesson in two—send your name 
now, before this special offer is withdrawn. No 
obligation—simply use the coupon, or send 
your name and address in a letter or on a 
postcard. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


64 Brunswick Building, 
NEW YORK 











President 
U. S. School 
of Music, 64 
Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 

























Please send me your free 
book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and particu- 
lars of your Special Offer. 

















Please print name 
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— CS Fill out and mail 
199 Fulton St., New York \ the coupon today 
l am a teacher in the...... N 
x 
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Please send me, free of charge, ““Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


’ Jam enclosing 12c in stamps to help defray cost of “The Clean \ 


* Story” record. (Crosstiis out if you cannot use record.) 
(Write here, accurate express or percel post shipping address, stat- 


(This offer good only in.U.S. A.) 











cAction in 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps 


SING the charts, reminder cards, the Ribbon 
Dental Cream sent her by the Colgate Educa- 
tional Department, this teacher gets action into her 
dental hygiene work with a “Clean Teeth Contest” 
among the children. 


She knows that a clean mouth means good health 
and therefore an alert mind. Wisely, she impresses 
the lesson on the minds of her pupils with action 
and not alone by lectures and books. Scholars will 
work to have the cleanest teeth, just as they work 
to stand at the head of the class. 





You Get the Supplies Free 








The more action, the more interest. Without 
charge we send for each of your pupils, a 
a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream to serve 
as a part of the lesson, along with charts, 
lectures, and practical suggestions for your 
own use. 


The tube, coming in the nature of a little 
award, will start the children brushing their 


Then the delicious flavor of Ribbon Dental 
Cream encourages their daily tooth-brushing 
habit. 


If this school year you have not used the 
material we supply to school principals and 
teachers, for dental hygiene classes, send for 
it at once. (See coupon.) You will receive 
enough free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
Cream to supply each of your pupils. 


The latest addition to the Colgate Classroom Helps is a phono- 
graph 6" double-face record which teachers find practical. It is a 
song, a verse, astory. To help defray the cost send | 2c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. ; Dept.7 


199 Fulton Street, New York 

















